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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In reference to an inquiry by R. E. in 
our last Magazine, Z, who writes from 
Edinburgh, gives us the following ex- 
planation: ‘* The custom of TAKING 
OFF THE HAT ON MEETING A FUNERAL 
is derived from Roman Catholic times, 
and it still exists in Roman Catholic 
countries. A cross is always carried at 
funerals, and it is to it that the salutation 
is made. I had at one time a belief that 
it was a mark of respect to the grief of 
the relatives and friends, and as such it 
may be regarded in Protestant countries, 
but the origin of the custom is certainly 
as above stated.”’ 

CuervuBino sends us the following 
three queries, which he hopes will meet 
attention from some of our learned corre- 
spondents :— 

1, What is the latest observed example 
of the use of THE NIMBUS in medieval 
art? 

2. What artists have delineated the in- 
terview between the Saviour and Mary 
Magdalene after the Resurrection ; a sub- 
ject commonly known in art by the name 
of Nott ME TANGERE? A reference to 
pictures, or other works of art, in which 
this subject is treated, will be much es- 
teemed. 

3. What German medallist, or worker 
in gold and silver, is indicated by a Mo- 
NOGRAM composed of the letters H.R. 
with the appended date of 1536 ? 

C. E. inquires, Can any of our Corre- 
spondents throw light upon the origin 
of the word “ PLrum” used to signify a 
sum of 100,000/.? The inquirer finds it 
used in the Guardian and by Pope and 
Young, but not earlier. 

Our valued friend J. R., of Cork, re- 
marks upon the statement in our last 
Magazine (p. 15), that Vincent pe Pau 
succoured the English Catholics in the 
time of the Commonwealth; that he not 
only harboured and by his “ contributions 
and influence extensively aided the Roman 
Catholic refugees from Great Britain ; but, 
urged by a still deeper interest in the un- 
fortunate Irish of the same communion, 
he earnestly besought the all-powerful 
Cardinal Richelieu, in 1641, to assist 
them, just then rising in insurrection 
against the Parliament, while prepared to 
combat for the King, with men and money. 
To facilitate his purpose, he offered 
300,000 crowns, towards the cost of the 
expedition. But the Cardinal-minis- 
ter, whose succour, in every form, to 
the Protestants of the North, against 





Catholic Austria, had never been refused, 
as Vincent forcibly represented to him, 
declined the recommended interference, 
and reasoned with the advocate of the 
Irish Catholics on its impropriety—a con- 
descension to which the imperious minister 
seldom yielded. He thus, however, tried 
to sooth the disappointed hopes of the re- 
spected applicant.’? Our Correspondent 
adds, in reference to what is stated at 
page 15, respecting Louis XIII. having 
required Vincent de Paul’s attendance on 
his death-bed, that Vincent's address to 
the royal patient may be worth recording: 
“ Sire, celui qui craint Dieu, s’en trouvera 
bien dans les derniers moments: Timenti 
Dominum, bene eril in extremis;” to which 
the King, completing the biblical line, 
promptly replied, ‘‘ Et in die defunctionis 
su@ bLenedicetur.” The book whence these 
words are taken is Ecclesiaslicus, i. 13. 

An advertisement in our present Ma- 
gazine exhibits some part of the progress 
made by the Committee for the restoration 
of Chaucer's tomb. We heartily recom- 
mend the subject to our readers all over 
the kingdom, and trust that the required 
sum will be raised without delay. A care- 
ful inspection of the monument has led to 
a conclusion which gives the subject a 
double interest. The tomb turns out to 
be that originally erected to Chaucer ; the 
canopy only being an addition of Nicholas 
Brigham in the reign of Mary. All who 
design to contribute to the preservation of 
this interesting relic should do so at once, 
that the Committee may have it in their 
power to stop the further progress of dila- 
pidation. 

As the workmen employed by the con- 
tractor under the Commissions of Sewers 
were excavating in the centre of ‘Nicholas 
Lane, on the 29th of June, at the depth 
of about 11 feet, they discovered a large 
slab with the following Roman inscription 
in well-cut letters, five or six inches in 
length. 

NVMC... 

PROV ... 

BRITA... 
It is doubtful whether the fourth letter in 
the first line be ac orano. The stone 
is in fine preservation, and others might 
have been discovered had the slightest ex- 
ertion been made; but the excavators 
were not permitted to turn either to the 
right or to the left, notwithstanding a gen- 
tleman (not connected with the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers), offered to pay any ex- 
pense incurred by the research. 
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WHO WROTE SHAKSPERE’S HENRY VIII. ? 


Mr. Urnzan, 

MR. COLLIER observes that the 
principal question which arises with 
regard to the play of Henry VIII. is 
when it was written. By whom it was 
written has not yet been made a ques- 
tion, so far as I know; at least not in 
print. And yet several of our most 
considerable critics have incidentall 
betrayed a consciousness that there is 
something peculiar either in the execu- 
tion, or the structure, or the general 
design of it, which should naturally 
suggest a doubt on this point. Dr. 
Johnson observes that the genius of 
Shakspere comes in and goes out with 
Katharine, and that the rest of the 
play might be easily conecived and 
easily written—a fact, if it be a fact, 
so remarkable as to call for explana- 
tion. Coleridge, in one of his attempts 
to classify Shakspere’s plays (1802), 
distinguished Henry VIII. as gelegen- 
heitsgedicht ; in another (1819) as “a 
sort of historical masque or shew- 
play ;” thereby betraying a conscious- 
ness that there was something singular 
and exceptional about it. Ulrici, who 
has applied himself with a German in- 
genuity to discover in each of Shak- 
spere’s plays a profound moral purpose, 
is obliged to confess that he can make 
nothing of Henry VIIL., and is driven 
to suppose that what we have was 
meant only for a first part, to be fol- 
lowed by a second in which the odds 
would have been made even. Mr. 
Knight, whose faith is proof against 
such doubts, does indeed treat Henry 
VILL. as the perfect crown and con- 
summation of the series of historical 
plays, and succeeds in tracing through 
the first four acts a consistent and suf- 
ficient moral; but when he comes to 


the fifth, which should crown all, he is 
obliged to put us off with a reference 
to the historians ; admitting that the 
catastrophe which history had provided 
as the crowning moral of the whole is 
not exhibited in the play, “ but who 
(he asks) can forget it ?”—an apolo 
for the gravest of all defects whieh 
seems to me quite inadmissible. A 
peculiarity of another kind has also 
been detected, I forget by whom, 
namely the unusual number of lines 
with a redundant syllable at the end, 
of which it is said there are twice as 
many in this as in any other pla 
of Shakspere’s ;—a circumstance we 
worthy of consideration, for so broad 
a difference was not likely to be acci- 
dental; and one which is the more 
remarkable when viewed in connexion 
with another peculiarity of style pointed 
out by Mr. Knight, viz. the number 
of passages in which the lines are so 
run into each other that it is impos- 
sible to separate them in reading by 
the slightest pause at the end of each. 
Now the passage which he selects in 
illustration is one in which the pro- 
portion of lines with the redundant 
syllable is unusually smadl; and there- 
fore it would appear that this play is 
remarkable for the prevalence of two 
peculiarities of different kinds, which 
are in some degree irreconcileable with 
each other. 

I shall have something further to 
say on these points presently. I men- 
tion them here only to show that eri- 
tical observers have been long conscious 
of certain singularities in this play 
which require to be accounted for. 
And, leaving the critics, I might pro- 
bebly appeal to the individual con- 
sciousness of each reader, and ask him 
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whether he has not always felt that, in 
spite of some great scenes which have 
made actors and actresses famous, and 
many beautiful speeches which adorn 
our books of extracts (and which, by 
the way, lose little or nothing by sepa- 
ration from their context, a most rare 
thing in Shakspere), the effect of this 
play as a whole is weak and disap- 
pointing. The truth is that the in- 
terest, instead of rising towards the 
end, falls away utterly, and leaves us 
in the last act among persons whom 
we scarcely know, and events for which 
we do not care. ‘The strongest sym- 
pathies which have been awakened in 
us run opposite to the course of the 
action. Our sympathy is for the grief 
and goodness of Queen Katharine, 
while the course of the action requires 
us to entertain as a theme of joy and 
compensatory satisfaction the corona- 
tion of Anne Bullen and the birth of 
her daughter ; which are in facta part 
of Katharine’s injury, and amount to 
little less than the ultimate triumph of 
wrong. For throughout the play the 


king’s cause is not only felt by us, but 
represented to us, as a bad one. We 


hear, indeed, of conscientious scruples 
as to the legality of his first marriage ; 
but we are not made, nor indeed asked, 
to believe that they are sincere, or to 
recognise in his new marriage either 
the hand of Providence, or the con- 
summation of any worthy object, or 
the victory of any of those more com- 
mon frailties of humanity with which 
we can sympathise. The mere caprice 
of passion drives the king into the com- 
mission of what seems a great iniquity ; 
our compassion for the victim of it is 
elaborately excited; no attempt is 
made to awaken any counter-sympathy 
for him: yet his passion has its way, 
and is crowned with all felicity, present 
and to come. The effect is much like 
that which would have been produced 

the Winter's Tale if Hermione had 
died in the fourth act in consequence 
of the jealous tyranny of Leontes, and 
the play had ended with the coronation 
of a new queen and the christening of 
a new heir, no period of remorse inter- 
vening. It is as if Nathan’s rebuke to 
David had ended, not with the doom 
of death to the child just born, but 
with a prophetic promise of the feli- 
cities of Solomon. 


This main defect is sufficient of 
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itself to mar the effect of the play as 
awhole. But there is another, which 
though less vital is not less unaccount- 
able. The greater part of the fifth 
act, in which the interest ought to’ be 
gathering to a head, is occupied with 
matters in which we have not been 
prepared to take any interest by what 
went before, and on which no interest 
is reflected by what comes after. ‘The 
scenes in the gallery and council- 
chamber, though full of life and vigour, 
and, in point of execution, not un- 
worthy of Shakspere, are utterly ir- 
relevant to the business of the play ; 
for what have we to do with the 
quarrel between Gardiner and Cran- 
mer? Nothing in the play is ex- 
plained by it, nothing depends upon 
it. It is used only (so far as the 
argument is concerned) as a preface 
for introducing Cranmer as godfather 
to Queen Elizabeth, which might have 
been done as a matter of course with- 
out any preface at all. The scenes 
themselves are indeed both picturesque 
and characteristic and historical; and 
might probably have been introduced 
with excellent effect into a dramatised 
life of Henry VIII. But historically 
they do not belong to the place where 
they are introduced here, and poetically 
they have in this place no value, but 
the reverse. 

With the fate of Wolsey, again, in 
whom our second interest centres, the 
business of this last act does not con- 
nect itself any more than with that of 
Queen Katharine. The fate of Wolsey 
would have made a noble subject for 
a tragedy in itself, and might very 
well have been combined with the 
tragedy of Katharine; but, as an in- 
troduction to the festive solemnity 
with which the play concludes, the one 
seems to me as inappropriate as the 
other. 

Nor can the existence of these de- 
fects be accounted for by any inherent 
difficulty in the subject. It cannot be 
said that they were in any way forced 
upon the dramatist by the facts of the 
story. The incidents of the reign of 
Henry VIII. could not, it is true, like 
those of an ancient tradition or an 
Italian novel, be altered at pleasure to 
suit the purposes of the artist; but 
they admitted of many different com- 
binations, by which the effect of the 
play might have been modified toalmost 
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any extent either at the beginning or 
the end. By taking in a larger period 
and carrying the story on to the birth 
of Anne Bullen’s still-born son and 
her own execution, it would have 
yielded the argument of a great tragedy 
and tale of retributive justice. Or, 
on the other hand, by throwing the 
sorrows of Katharine more into the 
background, by bringing into promi- 
nence the real scruples which were in 
fact entertained ,by learned and re- 
ligious men and prevalent among the 
people, by representing the question 
of the divorce as the battle-ground on 
which the question between Popery 
and Protestantism was tried out, by 
throwing a strong light upon the en- 
gaging personal qualities of Anne 
Bullen herself, and by connecting with 
the birth of Elizabeth the ultimate 
triumph of the Reformed religion, of 
which she was to become so dis- 
tinguished a champion, our sympathies 
might have been turned that way, and 
so reconciled to the prosperous con- 
summation. But it is evident that no 
attempt has been made to do this. 
The afflictions, the virtue, and the 


patience of Katharine are elaborately 
exhibited. To these and to the pa- 
thetic penitence of Wolsey our atten- 
tion is especially commended in the 
prologue, and with them it is entirely 
occupied to the end of the fourth act. 
Anne Bullen is kept almost out of 


sight. Such reason and religion as 
there were in Henry’s scruples are 
scarcely touched upon, and hardly a 
word is introduced to remind us that 
the dispute with the Pope was the 
forerunner of the Reformation. 

I know no other play in Shakspere 
which is chargeable with a fault like 
this, none in which the moral sympathy 
of the spectator is not carried along 
with the main current of action to the 
end. In all the historical tragedies a 
providence may be seen presiding over 
the development of events, as just 
and relentless as the fate in a Greek 
tragedy. Even in Henry IV. where 
the comic element predominates, we 
are never allowed to exult in the suc- 
cess of the wrong doer, or to forget 
the penalties which are due to guilt. 
And if it be true that in the romantic 
comedies our moral sense does some- 
times suffer a passing shock, it is never 
owing to an error in the general design, 
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but always to some incongruous cir- 
cumstance in the original story which 
has lain in the way and not been 
entirely got rid of, and which after all 
offends us rather as an incident im- 
probable in itself than as one for which 
our sympathy is unjustly demanded. 
The singularity of Henry VIIL. is that, 
while four-fifths of the play are oc- 
cupied in matters which are to make 
us incapable of mirth,— 
Be sad, as we would make you: Think ye see 
The very persons of our history 
As they were living; think you see them great 
And followed with the general throng and sweat 
Of thousand friends : then in a moment see 
How soon this mightiness meets misery! 
And if you can be merry then, [’ll say 
A man may weep upon his wedding day,— 
the remaining fifth is devoted to joy 
and triumph, and ends with universal 
festivity :— 

——— This day let no man think 
He has husiness at his house; for all shall stay: 
This little one shall make it holiday. 

Of this strange inconsistency, or at 
least of a certain poorness in the ge- 
neral effect which is amply accounted 
for by such inconsistency, I had for 
some time been vaguely conscious; 
and I had also heard it casually re- 
marked by a man of first-rate judg- 
ment on such a point that many pas- 
sages in Henry VIII. were very much 
in the manner of Fletcher; when I 
happened to take up a book of extracts, 
and opened by chance on the following 
beautiful lines : 

Would I had never trod this English earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 

Ye have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your 
hearts. 

What will become of me now wretched lady? 

I am the most unhappy woman living. 

Alas! poor wenches, where are now your for- 
tunes? 

Shipwrecked upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me, 

Almost no grave allowed'me :—Like the lily, 

That once was mistress of the field and 
flourish’d, , 

I'll hang my head and perish. 

Was it possible to believe that these 
lines were written by Shakspere? . I 
had often amused myself with uipiry - 
ing to trace the gradual change of his 
versification from the simple monoto- 
nous cadence of the ‘wo Gentlemen 
of Verona, to the careless felicities of 
the Winter’s Tale and Cymbeline, of 
which it seemed as impossible to ana- 
lyse the law as not to feel the melody ; 
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but I could find no stage in that pro- 
gress to which it seemed possible to 
refer these lines. I determined upon 
this to read the play through with an 
eye to this especial point, and see 
whether any solution of the mystery 
would present itself. The result of 
my examination was a clear conviction 
that at least two different hands had 
been employed in the composition of 
Henry VIII; if not three; and that 
they had worked, not together, but 
alternately upon distinct portions of it. 

This is a conclusion which cannot 
of course be established by detached 
extracts, which in questions of style 
are doubtful evidence at best. The 
only satisfactory evidence upon which 
it can be determined whether a given 
scene was or was not by Shakspere, is 
to be found in the general effect pro- 
duced on the mind, the ear, and the 
feelings by a free and broad perusal ; 
and if any of your readers care to 
follow me in this inquiry, I would ask 
him to do as I did,—that is, to read 
the whole play straight through, with 
an eye open to notice the larger dif- 
ferences of effect, but without staying 
to examine small points. The effect 
of my own experiment was as fol- 
lows :— 

The opening of the play,—the con- 
versation between Buckingham, Nor- 
folk, and Abergavenny,—seemed to 
have the full stamp of Shakspere, in 
his latest- manner: the same close- 
packed expression ; the same life, and 
reality, and freshness; the same rapid 
and abrupt turnings of thought, so 
— that language can hardly follow 

ast enough; the same impatient ac- 
tivity of intellect and fancy, which 
having once disclosed an idea cannot 
wait to work it orderly out; the same 
daring confidence in the resources of 
language, which plunges headlong into 
a sentence without knowing how it is 
to come forth; the same careless metre 
which disdains to produce its harmo- 
nious effects by the ordinafy devices, 

et is evidently subject to a master of 
Connen y ; the same entirefreedom from 
book-language and common-place ; all 
the qualities, in short, which distin- 
guish the magical hand which has 
never yet been successfully imitated. 

In the scene in the council-chamber 
which follows (Act i. sc. 2), where the 
characters of Katharine and Wolsey 





are brought out, I found the same 
characteristics equally strong. 

But the instant I entered upon the 
third scene, in which the Lord Cham- 
berlain, Lord Sands, and Lord Lovel 
converse, I was conscious of a total 
change. I felt as if I had passed sud- 
denly out of the language of nature 
into the language of the stage, or of 
some conventional mode of conversa- 
tion. The structure of the verse was 

uite different and full of mannerism. 

e expression became suddenly dif- 
fuse and languid. The wit wanted 
mirth and character. And all this 
was equally true of the supper scene 
which closes the first act. 

The second act brought me back to 
the tragic vein, but it was not the 
tragic vein of Shakspere. When I 
compared the eager, impetuous, and 
fiery language of Buckingham in the 
first act with the languid and mea- 
sured cadences of his farewell speech, 
I felt that the difference was too great 
to be accounted for by the mere change 
of situation, without supposing also a 
change of writers. The presence of 
death produces great changes in men, 
but no such change as we have here. 

When in like manner I compared 
the Henry and Wolsey of the scene 
which follows (Act ii. sc. 2) with the 
Henry and Wolsey of the council- 
chamber (Act i. sc. 2), I perceived a 
difference scarcely less striking. The 
dialogue, through the whole scene, 
sounded still slow and artificial. 

The next scene brought another 
sudden change. And, as in passing 
from the second to the third scene of 


the first Act, I had seemed to be pass- . 


ing all at once out of the language of 
nature into that of convention, so in 
passing from the second to the third 
scene of the second Act (in which 
Anne Bullen appears, I may say for 
the first time, for in the supper scene 
she was merely a conventional court 
lady without any character at all,) I 
seemed to pass not less suddenly from 
convention back again into nature. 
And when I considered that this short 
and otherwise insignificant passage 
contains all that we ever see of Anne 
(for it is necessary to forget her former 

pearance) and yet how clearly the 
character comes out, how very a woman 
she is, and yet how distinguishable 
from any other individual woman, I 
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had no difficulty in acknowledging that 
the sketch came from the same hand 
which drew Perdita. 

Next follows the famous trial-scene. 
And here I could as little doubt that 
T recognized the same hand to which 
we owe the trial of Hermione. When 
I compared the language of Henry and 
of Wolsey throughout this scene to 
the end of the Act, with their language 
in the council-chamber (Act 1, sc. 2), 
I found that it corresponded in all es- 
sential features: when I compared it 
with their language in the second 
scene of the second Act, I perceived 
that it was altogether different. Ka- 
tharine also, as she appears in this 
scene, was exactly the same person as 
she was in the council-chamber ; but 
when I went on to the first scene of 
the third Act, which represents her in- 
terview with Wolsey and Campeius, I 
found her as much changed as Buck- 
ingham was after his sentence, though 
without any alteration of circum- 
stances to account for an alteration of 
temper. Indeed the whole of this 


scene seemed to have all the peculiari- 
ties of Fletcher, both in conception, 


language, and versification, without a 
single feature that reminded me of 
Shakspere ; and, since in both passages 
the true narrative of Cavendish is fol- 
lowed minutely and carefully, and both 
are therefore copies from the same 
original and in the same style of art, it 
was the more easy to compare them 
with each other. 

In the next scene (Act iii. se. 2) I 
seemed again to get out of Fletcher 
into Shakspere; though probably not 
into Shakspere pure ; a scene by ano- 
ther hand perhaps which Thakapens 
had only remodeled, or a scene by 
Shakspere which another hand had 
worked upon to make it fit the place. 
The speeches interchanged between 
Henry and Wolsey seemed to be en- 
tirely Shakspere’s; but in the alterca- 
tion between Wolsey and the lords 
which follows I could recognise little 
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or nothing of his peculiar manner, 
while man sages were strongly 
marked with the favourite Fletcherian 
cadence ;* andas for the famous “ Fare- 
well, a long farewell,” &c. though as- 
sociated by means of Enfield’s Speaker 
with my earliest notions of Shakspere, 
it appeared (now that my mind was 
opened to entertain the doubt) to be- 
long entirely and unquestionably to 
Fletcher. 

Of the 4th Act I did not so well 
know what to think. For the most 
part it seemed to bear evidence of a 
more vigorous hand than Fletcher's, 
with less mannerism, especially in the 
description of the coronation, and the 
character of Wolsey; and yet it had 
not to my mind the freshness and ori- 
ginality of Shakspere. It was pathetic 
and graceful, but one could see how it 
was done. Katharine’s last speeches, 
however, smacked strongly again of 
Fletcher. And altogether it seemed 
to me that if this Act had occurred in 
one of the plays written by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in conjunction it would 
probably have been thought that both 
of them had had a hand in it. 

The first scene of the 5th Act, and 
the opening of the second, I should 
again have confidently ascribed to 
Shakspere, were it not that the whole 
passage seemed so strangely out of 
place. I could only suppose (what 
may indeed be supposed well enough 
if my conjecture with regard to the 
authorship of the several parts be cor- 
rect,) that the task of putting the whole 
together had been left to an inferior 
hand ; in which case I should consider 
this to be a genuine piece of Shak- 
spere’s work, spoiled by being intro- 
duced where it has no business. In the 
execution of the christening scene, on 
the other hand (in spite again of the 
earliest and strongest associations), I 
could see no evidence of Shakspere’s 
hand at all; while in point of desi, 
it seemed inconceivable that a judg- 
ment like his could have been content 





* As for instance :— 


Now I feel 


Of what base metal ye are moulded, —Envy. 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces 

As if it fed ye, and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in everything may bring my ruin ! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice : 
Ye have Christian warrant for them, &c. 
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with a conclusion so little in harmony 
with the prevailing spirit and purpose 
of the piece. 

Such was the general result of my 
examination of this play with reference 
to the internal evidence of style and 
treatment. With regard to external 
evidence, I can only say that I know of 
none which stands in the way of an 
of these conclusions. Henry VIII. 
was first printed in the folio of 1623. 
It was printed no doubt as Shak- 
spere’s, without any hint that any one 
else had had a hand in it. But so 
were Titus Andronicus and all the 
three parts of Henry VI. The editors 
were not critics, and it was not then 
the fashion for authors to trouble the 
public with their jealousies. The play 
would naturally go by the name of 
Shakspere, having so much in it of his 
undoubted and best workmanship, and 
as such it would naturally re its 
place in the general collection. With 
regard to the date of its composition 
we have no conclusive evidence ; but 
that which approaches nearest to that 
character goes to show that it was 
acted, and considered as a new play, 
on St. Peter’s day, 1613, when the 
Globe Theatre was burnt down. The 
play then acted was certainly on the 
subject of Henry VIIL, and contained 
at least one incident which occurs in 
the present work—the discharge of 
Chambers upon the arrival of the 
masquers in the supper-scene. It was 
called, indeed, “ All is True ;” but that 
title suits the present work perfectly 
well; and it may have been the origi- 
nal one, though the editors in including 
it among the histories preferred the 
historical title. There is evidence 
likewise that a play called “ ‘The In- 
terlude of Henry VIII.” was in exist- 
ence in 1604, but none to show that it 
was by gp. at still less that it was 
the present play in its present state, 
which is to me, I confess, quite incre- 
dible. Altogether, therefore, I may 
say that if any one be inclined to think 
that Henry VIII. was composed in 
1612 or 1613, and that Beaumont and 
Fletcher were employed in the com- 
position as well as Shakspere, there is 
nothing in the external evidence to 
forbid him. 

Here, however, a new question will 
arise. Supposing the inequality of the 
workmanship in different parts of the 

1 


Yr! to be admitted, as by most people 
think it will, may not this be suf- 
ficiently accounted for by supposing 
that it was written by Shakspere at 
different periods? May it not have 
been an early performance of his own, 
which in his later life he corrected, 
and in great part re-wrote; as we 
know he did in some other cases ? 

I think not; for two reasons. First, 
because if he had set about the revisal 
of it on so large a scale in the maturity 
of his genius, he would have addressed 
himself to remove its principal defect, 
which is the incoherence of the general 
design. Secondly, because the style of 
those parts which upon this supposition 
would be referred to the earlier period 
does not at all resemble Shakspere’s 
style at any stage of its developement. 

This is another conclusion which it 
is impossible to establish by extracts 
in any moderate quantity. But let 
any one who doubts it try it by the 
following test. Let him read an act 
in each of the following plays, taking 
them in succession :—Two Gentlemen 


of Verona; Richard II. ; Richard III. ; 


Romeo and Juliet; Henry IV. (part 
2); As You Like It; Twelfth Night ; 
Measure for Measure ; Lear ; Anthony 
and Cleopatra ; Coriolanus; Winter's 
Tale; and then let him say at what period 
of Shakspere’s life he can be supposed 
to have written such lines as these— 


All good people, 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day received a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name must die: Yet heaven bear 
witness, 
And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
It has doue, upon the premises, but justice: 
But those who sought it I could wish more 
Christians. 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them: 
Yet let them look they glory not in mischief 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great 
men: {them. 
For then my guiltless blood must cry against 
For further life in this life I ne’er hope, 
Nor will I sue, although the King have mercies, 
More than I dare make faults. You few that 
loved me, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying, 
Go with me like good angels to my end; 
And as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heayen ! 
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If I am not much mistaken he will 
be ¢onvinced that Shakspere’s style 
never passed, nor ever could have 
passed, through this phase. In his 
earlier plays, when his versification 
was regular and his language com- 
paratively diffuse, there is none of the 
studied variety of cadence which we 
find here ; and by the time his versi- 
fication had acquired more variety, the 
current of his thought had become 
more gushing, rapid, and full of eddies ; 
not to add that at no period whatever 
in the developement of his style was 
the proportion of thought and fancy 
to words and images so small as it ap- 
pears in this speech of Buckingham’s. 
Perhaps there is no passage in Shaks- 

ere which so nearly resembles it as 
Richard IL’s farewell to his queen ; 
from which indeed it seems to have 
been imitated; but observe the dif- 
ference— 
Good sometime Queen, prepare thee hence for 

France: 
Think I am dead: and that even here thou tak’st 
As from my death-bed my last living leave. 
In Winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee 
tales 

Of woeful ages long ago betid: 
And ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 
Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds. 
For why, the senseless brands will sympathise 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 
And in compassion weep the fire out : 
And some will mourn inashes, some coal-black, 
For the deposing of a rightful King. 

And if we compare the two entire 
scenes the difference will appear ten 
times greater, for Richard’s passion 
makes a new subject of every passing 
incident and image, and has as many 
changes as an olian harp. 

To a practised ear the test which I 
have proposed will, I think, be suf- 
ficient, and more conclusive perhaps 
than any other. Those who are less 
quick in perceiving the finer rhythmical 
effects may be more struck with the 
following consideration. It has been 
observed, as I said, that lines with a 
redundant syllable at the end occur in 
Henry VIII. twice as often as in an 
of Shakspere’s other plays. Now, it 
will be found on examination that this 
observation does not apply to all parts 
of the play alike, but only to those 
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which I have noticed as, in their 
general character, un-Shaksperian. In 
those parts which have the stamp of 
Shakspere upon them in other respects, 
the proportion of lines with the re- 
dundant syllable is not greater than in 
other of his later plays—Cymbeline, 
for instance, and the Winter’s Tale. 
In the opening scene of Cymbeline, an 
unimpassioned conversation, chiefl 
narrative, we find twenty-five wack 
lines in sixty-seven ; in the third scene 
of the third Act, which is in a higher 
strain of poetry but still calm, we find 
twenty-three in one hundred and 
seven; in the fourth scene, which is 
full of sudden turns of passion, fifty- 
three in one hundred and eighty-two. 
Taking one scene with another there- 
fore, the lines with the redundant 
syllable are in the proportion of about 
two to seven. In the Winter’s Tale 
we may take the second and third 
scenes of the third Act as including a 
sufficient variety of styles; and here 
we find seventy-one in two hundred 
and forty-eight; the same proportion 
as — as possible, though the scenes 
were selected at random. 

Let us now see how it is in Henry 
VIII. Here is a table showing the 
proportion in each successive scene :— 

Act. Scene. Lines. Red. Syll. Propn. 

a. - 225 63 «1 to 35 
215 74 — 29 
172 ~=100 
164 97 
129 77 
107 41 
230 72 
166 119 
193 62 
257 + =152 
116 57 

80 51 
93 51 
176 68 
217 =—«115 
. almost all prose. 
73 44 1°6 


Here then we have, out of sixteen 
separate scenes, six in which the re- 
dundant syllable occurs (taking one 
with another), about as often as in 
Cymbeline and the Winter's Tale; the 
proportion being never higher than 
two in five, which is the same as in 


a 
~a 


lor) Com OAS 


DAD cr 





* As far as the exit of King Henry. 


Gent. Mac. Von. XXXIV. 
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the opening scene of Cymbeline ; never 
lower than two in seven, which is the 
same as in the trial scene “in the 
Winter's Tale ; and the average being 
about one in three; while, in the re- 
maining ten scenes the proportion of 
such lines is never less than one in two; 
in the greater number of them scarcely 
more than two in three. Nor is there 
anything in the subject or character 
of the several scenes by which such a 
difference can be accounted for. The 
light and loose conversation at the 
end of the first Act, the plaintive 
and laboured oration in the second, 
the querulous and passionate alter- 
cation in the third, the pathetic 
sorrows of Wolsey, the tragic death 
of Katharine, the high poetic pro- 
phecy of Cranmer, are equally dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity. A dis- 
tinction so broad and so uniform, run- 
ning through so large a portion of the 
same piece, cannot have been acciden- 
tal; and the more closely it is examined 
the more clearly will it appear that 
the metre in these two sets of scenes 
is managed upon entirely different 
principles, and bears evidence of dif- 
ferent workmen. To explain all the 
rticular differences would be to ana- 
yse the structure first of Shakspere’s 
metre, then of Fletcher's; a dry and 
tedious task. But the general dif- 
ference may easily be made evident by 
lacing any undoubted specimen of 
hakspere’s later workmanship by the 
side of the one, and of Fletcher’s middle 
workmanship by the side of the other ; 
the identity in both cases will be felt 
at once. ‘The only difliculty is to find 
a serious play known to be the unas- 
sisted composition of Fletcher, and to 
have been written about the year 1612: 
for in those which he wrote before his 
partnership with Beaumont his dis- 
tinctive mannerism is less marked ; in 
those which he wrote after Beaumont’s 
death it is more exaggerated. But 
read the last Act of the “ Honest Man’s 
Fortune,” which was first represented 
in 1613; the opening of the third Act 
of the “Captain,” which appeared 
towards the close of 1612; and the 
great scene extracted by Charles Lamb 
from the fourth Act of “ Thierry and 
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Theodoret,”* which, tho not pro- 
duced I believe till 1621, is thought to 
have been written much earlier; and 
you will have sufficient samples of his 
middle style, in all its varieties, to 
make the comparison. In all these, 
besides the general structure of the 
language and rhythm, there are man 
particular verbal and rhythmical af- 
fectations which will at once catch any 
ear that is accustomed to Shakspere, 
whose style is entirely free from them ; 
and every one of these will be found 
as frequent in the un-Shaksperian por- 
tions of Henry VIII. as in the above- 
mentioned sages, which are un- 
doubtedly Fletcher's. 

Assuming then that Henry VILL. 
was written partly by Shakspere, partly 
by Fletcher, with the assistance pro- 
bably of some third hand, it becomes a 
curious question, upon what plan the ir 
joint labours were conducted. It was 
not unusual in those days, when a play 
was wanted in a hurry, to set two or 
three or even four hands at work upon 
it: and the occasion of the Princess 
Elizabeth's marriage (February 1612- 
13) may very likely have suggested 
the production of a play representing 
the marriage of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Bullen. Such an occasion would suf- 
ficiently account for the determination 
to treat the subject not tragically ; the 
necessity for producing it immediately 
might lead to the employment of 
several hands; and thence would fol- 
low inequality of workmanship and 
imperfect adaptation of the several 
parts to each other. But this would 
not explain the incoherency and in- 
consistency of the main design. Had 
Shakspere been employed to make a 
design for a play which was to end with 
the happy marriage of Henry and 
Anne Bullen, we may be sure that he 
would not have occupied us through 
the four first acts with a tragic and ab- 
sorbing interest in the decline and 
death of Queen Katharine, and through 
half the fifth with a quarrel between 
Cranmer and Gardiner, in which we 
have no interest. On the other hand, 
since it is by Shakspere that all 
the principal matters and charac- 
ters are introduced, it is not likely 





* In this scene we have 154 lines with the redundant syllable out of 232; 2 in 3; 
exactly the same proportion which we find in so many scenes of Henry VIII; and no 
where else I think through the entire range of the Shaksperian theatre. 
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that the general design of the piece 
would be laid out by another. I should 
rather conjecture that he had con- 
ceived the idea of a great historical 
drama on the subject of Henry VIII. 
which would have included the divorce 
of Katharine, the fall of Wolsey, the 
rise of Cranmer, the coronation of 
Anne Bullen, and the final separa- 
tion of the English from the Romish 
Church, which, being the one great 
historical event of the reign, would 
naturally be chosen as the focus of 
poetic interest; that he had pro- 
ceeded in the execution of this idea 
as far perhaps as the third Act, which 
might have included the establishment 
of Cranmer in the seat of highest ec- 
clesiastical authority (the council- 
chamber scene in the fifth being de- 
signed as an introduction to that); 
when, finding that his fellows of the 
Globe were in distress for a new play 
to honour the marriage of the Lad 

Elizabeth with, he thought that his 
half-finished work might help them, 
and accordingly handed them his manu- 
script to make what they could of it ; 
that they put it into the hands of 
Fletcher (already in high repute as a 
popular and expeditious playwright), 
who finding the original design not 
very suitable to the occasion and ut- 
terly beyond his capacity, expanded the 
three acts into five, by interspersin 

scenes of show and magnificence, ie 
passages of description, and long 
poetical conversations, in which his 
strength lay; dropped all allusion to 
the great ecclesiastical revolution, 
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which he could not manage and for 
which he had no materials supplied 
him; cenverted what should have been 
the middle into the end; and so turned 
out a splendid “ historical masque, or 
shew-play,” which was no doubt very 
popular then, as it has been ever since. 

This is a bold conjecture, but it will 
account for all the phenomena. Read 
the portions which I have marked as 
Sha Pig by themselves, and sup- 
pose them to belong to the first half 
of the play, and they will not seem 
unworthy of him; though the touches 
of an inferior hand may perhaps be 
traced here and there, and the ori- 
ginal connexion is probably lost be- 
yond recovery in the interpolations. 
Suppose again the design of the play 
as it stands to have been left to 
Fletcher, and the want of moral 
consistency and coherency needs no 
further explanation. The want of 
a just moral feeling is Fletcher’s cha- 
racteristic defect, and lies at the bot- 
tom of all that is most offensive in him, 
from his lowest mood to his highest. 
That it has not in this case betrayed 
him into such gross inconsistencies and 
indelicacies as usual, may be explained 
by the fact that he was following the 
Chronicles and had little room for his 
own inventions. A comparison be- 
tween this play and the “ Two noble 
Kinsmen,” the condition and supposed 
history of which is in many respects 
analogous,* would throw further light 
upon the question. But this would 
require too long a discussion. 

27 June, 1850. 





CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF THE FUNERAL OF AMY ROBSART. 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, June 20. 
IN compliance with the invitation 
contained in your Magazine for April 
last, p.411, I send you a transcript of the 
account of the splendid funeral of the 
heroine of Walter Scott’s Kenilworth. 
It has been copied from the MS. 
in the Ashmolean collection, with 
as much accuracy as possible, but the 
original is occasionally very obscure, 
and in those places it is very difficult 


to arrive at an absolute certainty 
as to the reading. I shall leave to 
glossarists and historical antiquaries 
more competent than myself, to ex- 
plain the doubtful words and illustrate 
the bearing of this document (if it has 
any) upon the cause of poor Amy’s 
death. I send it to you in conformity 
with your request, and in order to 
complete the series of documents upon 
this subject published in your Magazine. 





* On this subject see an excellent article in the Westminster Review, vol. xlvii. 
p- 59; which is especially valuable for the discovery of some of Shakspere’s very finest 
workmanship among the scenes of the underplot, which previous critics had set down 
as all alike worthless. 
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[ have not thought it necessary to 
print common contractions. The copy 
will therefore be understood to be a 
transcript of the MS. in extenso, ex- 
cept where there was any doubt as to 
the actual word. Yours, &ec. A. J. 


“ The funerall of the lady Amye Robsert, 
wife of the lord Robert Dudley, knight 
of the Garter, anno 1560. 


(Ex. MS. Dugdale, T. 2, fol. 77.) 


‘‘Thenterment of the right noble lady 
Amey Robsert, late wyffe to the right 
noble the lord Robert Dudelley, knight 
and compaignion of the moste noble ordre 
of the Garter and master of the horsse to 
the queenes moste excellent majestie, 
whoo departed out of this world on Soun- 
day, beinge Our Lady day the viij. day of 
September,* at a keepe of one Mr. Forster, 
iij. myle of Oxford, in the seconde yere 
of the reigne of our soveraigne lady queene 
Elizabeth, by thet queene of England, 
Fraunce, and Irelaund, defendour of the 
Faith, &c. Anno domini 1560. 

‘* Fyrste, after that the said lady was 
thus departed out of this transsetory 
world, she was saffely cered and coffened, 
and so remayned there tyll Fryday the { 
day of the said moneth of September, 
on the which day she was secreately 
brought to Glouster college a lytell with- 
out the towne of Oxford, the which plasse 
of Gloster couledge was hanged with blake 
cloth and garnesshed with skocheons of 
his armes and heres in palle§, that is to 

say, a great chamber where the morners 
did dyne, and at there chamber where the 
gentillwomen did dyne, and beneth the 
steres a great hall, all which places as 
afforesaid were hanged with blake cloth 
and garnesshed with skochions; the howsse 
beinge thus furnesshed ther the corsse re- 
mayned till the buryall, and till suche 
tyme as all things were redy for the same. 


‘The mannour of the garnessinge of 

the churche with the hersse. 

*« Item, it was appoynted that the said 
corsse should be buryed in Our Lady 
churche in the said towne of Oxfourd, the 
which churche was hanged with blake cloth 
and garnesshed with skochions, and in the 
mydell eyle, in the upper ende, ther was 
maid a hersse iiij. square, conteynynge in 
leingth x. fote, and in bredth vij. fote and 
a haulf, and in height x. fote on the sydes, 
and on the tope xiiij. fote, and from the 
tope came rcchements to eche corner of 
the said square frame : in the which tope 
of the hersse was set ij. skochions of armes 


* The day of the nativity of the Virgin Mary. 
§ So, for hers in pale. 
** Blank in the MS, 


t Blank inthe MS. 
q Floor. 
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on paste paper in metall wrought with 
compartements of gold, and bereth ther 
penseles round aboute them ; beneth that 
the said tope was kevered all over with 
fyne blake cloth, and in every square ther 
was sett iij. skochions in metall, then on 
the rochemerts ther was set penseles of 
sarsenet in metali with bages;|| then on the 
square beneth the saide rochements went 
a bredth of blake velvet, on the which 
ther was pyned skochions in metall, on 
eche syde iij. and on eche end ij., and at 
the upper ege of the velvet ther was set 
penseles rounde aboute, and at the neither 
ege ther was fastyned a vallence of blake 
sarsenet wrytten with lettres of gold and 
frynged with a fringe of blake sylke ; ther 
was a flouer {of bords, and under that 
flouer ther was a vallence of bokeram with 
armes on the same ; the iiij. postes were 
kovered with fyne blacke cloth, and on 
eche poste was fastened ij. skochions, and 
on the tope of every poste ther was a great 
skochon of armes ‘on past paper with a 
compartement on the nether parte of the 
rayles of the saide hersse was hanged 
doubled with blake cloth and garnesshed 
with skochions. Then iiij. foote from the 
same hersse went a rayll of tymber, the 
which was covered with blake and gar- 
nesshed with skochions in lyke manner as 
aforsaid, and betwene the said ralle and 
the hersse ther was set vii. stoles, that is 
to say, at the hedd one and one eche syde 
iij. the which were covered with blake 
cloth, and cussions at the same to knele 
on; the quere was also hounge and gar- 
nesshed in lyke maner, and at the upper 
end of the said quere was maid a vaute of 
bryke where the said crosse was buryed. 
Thus all things redy the day of the buryall 
was appoynted, the which was Sonday, 
the **day of September, on the which 
day they proced to the churche in lyke 
manner. 


“The ordre of the procedinge to the 
churche with the said corsse from 
Gloster colledge to Our Lady Churche 
in Oxford. 


‘s Furste, the ij. conducters with blake 
staves in there hands to led the waye. 

‘‘Then the pore men and women in 
gownes to the nomber of iiij™*. 

Then the universsities ij. and ij. to- 
gether, accordinge to the degres of the 
colleges, and before every housse ther 
officers with ther staves. 

“‘ Then the quere in surpleses singenge, 
and after them the mynester. 

‘¢ Then Rouge Crosse pursuvant in his 


+ Soin MS. 
|| Badges. 
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mornynge gowne, his hod on his hed, and 
his cote of armes on his bake. 

‘Then gentillmen havinge blake gownes 
with there hoods on ther shoulders. 

‘*Then Lancaster herauld in his longe 
gowne, his hod on his hed. 

“Then the baner of armes borne by 
Mr. Appelyard in his longe gowne, his 
hod on his hed. 

“Then Clarenceulx, king of armes, in 
his longe gowne, and his hood on his hed, 
and in his cote of armes. 

“Then the corpes bore by viij. talle 
yeomen, for that they * wey was farre aud 
iiij. assystants to them, and on eche syde 
of the corsse went ij. assystants touching 
the corse in longe gownes, and ther hoods 
on ther hedds, and on eche corner a 
banerolle borne by a gentleman in a longe 
gowne, his hod on his hed. 

“ Then the cheiffe morner, Mrs. Norrys, 
daughter and heire of the lord Wylliams 
of Thame, her trayne borne by Mrs. 
Buteller the younger, she being assysted 
by Sir Richard Blunte, knight. 

‘Then Mrs. Wayneman and my lady 
Pollard. 

“Then Mrs. Doylly and Mrs. Buteller 
thelder. 

“ Then Mrs. Blunte and Mrs. Mutlowe. 

‘Then iij. yeomen in blake cotes, to 
seperate the morners from the other gentle- 
women. 

‘Then all other gentlewomen, haveing 
blake, ij and ij. 

‘‘Then all yeomen, ij. and ij. in blake 
cotes. 

‘Then the majour of Oxford and his 
bretheren. 

‘‘Then after them all that would, and 
in this ordre they proced to the churche 
in at the weste dore, and so to the hersse, 
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wher the corsse was plased, and on eche 
syde of the hersse without the ralles stod 
ij. gentlemen holdinge the bannerroles, 
and at the fete stod he that held the great 
banner ; then the morners were plased, the 
chieff at the hed, and on eche syde iij. ; 
thus, every man plassed, the service began, 
firste sarteyne prayers, then the x. com- 
mandments, the quere answeringe in 
prykesong, then the pystel and the gospell 
began, and after the gospell the offering 
began in manner followinge :— 


* Firste, 
“ The order of the offeringe. 


“Fyrste the cheff morner came fourth 
havinge before her the officers of armes, 
her trayne beinge borne, the assystante 
ledyng her, and thother morners follow- 
inge her, went to the offeringe and offered 
and retorned agayne to the hersse. 

‘‘ Then after she had maid her obeyssy- 
aunce to the corsse she went upe agayne, 
havinge before her Garter, and offered for 
herself and retorned. 

“Then offered the assystante to the 
cheiffe morner, and thother iiij. assystants 
havinge Clarenceulx before them. 

“Then offered thother vj. morners, 
ij. after ij. having before them Lancaster 
herauld. 

‘Then offered all gentillmen, ij. and 
ij. havinge the Rugecrosse pursivante 
before them. 

“Then the mayor and his brethren of- 
fered, havinge an offycer of armes before 
them. 

“Ttem, the offeringe thus don the 
sermon began, mad by Doctor Babyng- 
ton, Doctor of Devynytie, whose antheme 
was Beati mortui qui in Domino mori- 
untur.”’ 
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“ RAMBOUILLET EST MORT; VIVE 
Rampouittet!” Such might fairly be 
the cry over the present condition of 
this remarkable locality. The old cha- 
teau where feudal lords lived like little 
kings, the gardens wherein euphuism 
reigned supreme, the palace in whose 
chambers monarchs have feasted, or at 
whose gates they have, when fugitives, 
asked for water and a crust, has fallen 
into the possession of private specu- 
lators, and become popular and vulgar. 
Rambouillet hasdescended tosomething 


between Hampton Court and Rosher- 


ville. Where the canons of the Sainte 
Chapelle were privileged to kiss the 
cheek of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
there the denizens of St. Antoine may 
now intrude, if they care to pay for it. 
Wherethe D’Amaurys held their feudal 
state, where Francis followed the chase, 
and Florian sung, and Penthievre 
earned immortality by the practice of 
heavenly virtues; where Louis en- 
throned Du Barry, and Napoleon pre- 
sided over councils holding the destiny 
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of thrones in the balance of his will, 
there the sorriest mechanic now 
~ of entrance. The gayest lorettes 
of the capital smoke their cigarettes 
where Julie d’Angennes fenced with 
love ; and the bower of queens and the 
refuge of an empress now rings with 
echoes born of light-heartedness and 
lighter wine. This is surely the time 
to say “ RAMBOUILLET EST MORT ; VIVE 
RaMBOUILLET !” 

To a Norman chief and the Norman 
tongue, Rabouillet, as it used to be 
written, or the rabbit-warren, owes the 
name assnmed by the palace, about 
thirteen leagues from Paris, and by the 
village, which clustered around it. The 
former is now a quaint and confused 
pile, the chief tower of which alone is 
older than the days of Hugues Capet. 
Some authors describe the range of 
buildings as taking the form of a 
horse-shoe, but the hoof would be in- 
describable to which a shoe so shaped 
could be fittingly applied. The changes 
and additions have been as much 
without end as without taste; and in 
its present architectural entirety it 
wears as motley an aspect as would 
Ceeur de Lion in Pall Mall with a mo- 
dern paletot over his “ complete steel !” 

The early masters of Rambouillet 
were if a powerful yet an uninterest- 
ing race. It is suflicient to record of 
the D’Amaurys that they held it, to 
the satisfaction of few people but 
themselves, from about 1003 to 1317. 
Further record these mailed proprie- 
tors require not. We will let them 
sleep on undisturbedly, their arms 
duly crossed on their loon, in the 
peace of a well-merited oblivion. Re- 
quiescant! 

One relic of the baronial days, how- 
ever, survived to the period of the 
first French revolution. In the do- 
main of Rambouillet was the fief of 
Montorgueil, which was held by the 
prior of St. Thomas d’Epernon on the 
following service. ‘The good prior 
was bound to present himself yearly 
at the gate of Rambouillet, bare- 
headed, with a garland on his brow, 
and mounted on a pie-bald horse, 
touching whom it was bad service if 
the animal had not four white feet. 
The prior, fully armed like a knight, 
save that his gloves were of a delicate 
texture, and white in colour, carried a 
flask of wine at his saddle-bow, and in 


one hand a cake, to the making of 
which had gone a bushel of flour; an 
equal measure of wheat was also the 
fee of the lord. The officers of the 
latter examined narrowly into the 
completeness of the service, and if 
they pronounced it imperfect, the 
prior of D’Epernon was mulcted of the 
revenues of his fief for the year en- 
suing. In later days, the ceremony lost 
much of its meaning ; but down to its 
extinction, the wine, the cake, and the 
garland were never wanting ; and the 
maidens of Rambouillet were said to be 
more exacting than the barons them- 
selves, from Whom many of them were 
descended. The festival was ever a 
joyous one, as became a feudal lord 
whose kitchen fire-place was of such 
dimensions that a horseman might ride 
into it, and skim the pot as he stood in 
his stirrups ! 

It is a singular thing that scarcely 
a monarch has had anything to do 
with Rambouillet but mischance has 
befallen him. Francis the First was 
hunting in its woods when he received 
intelligence of the death of Henry the 
Eighth, and with it a shock which the 
decay sprung from unclean excess 
could not resist. He entered the cha- 
teau as the guest of D’Angennes, in 
whose family the proprietary rested. 
The chamber is still shown wherein he 
died, roaring in agony, and leaving 
proof of its power over him in the 
pillow, which, in mingled rage and 
pain, he tore into strips with his 
teeth. 

A king in not much better cireum- 
stances slept in the castle for a night 
in the year 1588. It was a night in 
May, and Jean d’Angennes was cele- 
brating the marriage of his daughter, 
when the ceremony had well nigh 
been broken by a boisterous knocking 
at the gates. The wary Jean looked 
first at the clamorous visitants through 
the wicket, whence he discerned Henri 
the Third, flurried yet laughing, seated 
in an old carriage, around which mus- 
tered dusty horsemen, grave cavaliers, 
and courtiers scantily attired, some 
with their points untrussed, and many 
a knight without his boots; an illus- 
trious company, in fact, but not ten 
nobles in their united purses. Jean 
threw open the portals to a king and 
his troop flying from De Guise. The 
latter had got possession of Paris, and 
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Henri and his friends escaped in order 
to establish the royal authority at 
Chartres. “ Ungrateful Paris,” said the 
monarch, as he rode through the gates, 
“ for I loved you better than I did my 
wife ;” which was true! 

The quarrel was a curious one, and 
its settlement was made up of mirth 
and murder. De Guise seized the 
capital on pretence that the king, by 
his favour to the Huguenots, en- 
couraged the latter to massacre the 
Papists. He refused to give it up but 
upon condition that Henri should con- 
sent to exterminate the Protestants. 
Henri laughingly agreed, and invited 
De Guise to repair to Blois to arrange 
the necessary preliminaries. De Guise 
did what no other man in France would 
have done, he accepted the invitation, 
and was butchered soon after he entered 
Blois. Henri galloped gaily past Ram- 
bouillet on his return to Paris to profit 
by his own wickedness and the folly 
of his “trusty and right well-beloved 
cousin.” 

Not long before this murder was 
committed, in 1588, the Hotel Pisani, 
in Paris, was made jubilant by the 
birth of that celebrated Catherine de 
Vivonnes, who was at once both learned 
and lovely; and who lived to found 
that school of lingual purists whose 
doings are so pleasantly caricatured in 
the Precieuses Ridicules of Moliére. 
Catherine espoused Charles d’An- 
gennes, the Lord of Rambouillet, who 
was made a Marquis for her sake. 
His young wife looked upon marriage 
rather as a closing act of life than 
otherwise. But then her’s had been a 
busy youth. In her second lustre she 
knew as many languages as a lustrum 
has years. Ere a fourth had expired, 
her refined spirit and her active in- 
tellect were disgusted and weary with 
the continual sameness and the golden 
emptiness of the court. She cared 
little to render homage to a most 
Christian king who disregarded the 
precepts of Christianity; or to 
sullied by homage from a king that 
could not be paid without insult toa 
virtuous woman. Young Catherine 
preferred in the summer eve to lie 
under the shadows of her father’s trees, 
which once reared a world of leafy 
splendour on the spot now occupied by 
the ex- Palais Royal ; and there she 
read the works coined by great minds. 
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During the long winter evenings she 
lay in stately ceremony upon her bed, 
an unseemly custom of the period, and 
there, surrounded by philosophers and 
wits, enjoyed and encouraged the 
“cudgelling of brains.” At her sug- 
gestion the old hotel was destroyed, 
and after her designs a new one built; 
and when, in place of the old dark 
panelling obscurely seen by “ case-~ 
ments that kept out the light,” she 
covered the walls of her reception- 
rooms with sky-blue velvet, and wel- 
comed the sun toshine upon them, 
universal France admiringly pro- 
nounced her mad, incontinently caught 
the infection, and broke out into an 
incurable disease of fancy and good 
taste. 

The fruit of the union above spoken 
of was abundant, but the very jewel 
in that crown of children, the goodliest 
arrow in the family quiver, was the 
renowned Julie d’Angennes, whose 
fame has perhaps eclipsed that of her 
mother. Her childhood was passed 
at the feet of the most eminent men 
in‘France. Around her cradle Balzac 
enunciated his polished periods, and 
Marot his tuneful rhymes, Voiture his 
conceits, and Vaugelas his learning. 
She lay in the arms of Armand Du- 
plessis, then almost as innocent as the 
angel who unconsciously smiled on 
that future ruthless Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu; and her young ear heard the 
elevated measure of Corneille’s “ Me- 
lite.” To enumerate the circle which 
were wont to assemble within the Hotel 
Rambouillet, in Paris, or to loiter in 
the gardens and halls of the country 
chateau of whose history we are the 
unworthy chroniclers, would require 
more space than we can justly ac- 
cord. The circle comprised parties 
who hitherto were respectively ex- 
clusive; nobles met citizen wits, to 
the great benefit of the former; and 
Rambouillet afforded an asylum to 
the persecuted of all P gmn They 
who resisted Henri IV. found safety 
within the hospitable threshold, and 
many who survived the bloody oppres- 
sion of Richelieu sought therein for 
refuge, solace, and balm for their 
lacerated souls. 

Above all, Madame de Rambouillet 
effected the social congregation of the 
sexes. Women were brought to en- 
counter male wits, sometimes to con- 
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quer, always to improve them. The 
title to enter was, worth joined with 
ability ; the etiquette was pedantically 
strict, as may be imagined by the case 
of Voiture, who, on one occasion, after 
conducting Julie through a suite of 
apartments, kissed her hand on parting 
from her, and was very near being ex- 
pelled for ever from Rambouillet, as 
the reward of his temerity. Voiture 
subsequently went to Africa. On his 
return he was not admitted to the il- 
lustrious circle but on condition that 
he narrated his adventures; and to 
these the delighted assembly listened, 
all attired as gods and goddesses, and 

avely addressing each other as such. 

{adame de Rambouillet presided over 
all as Diana, and the company did her 
abundant homage. This it is true was 
for the nonce; but there was a perma- 
nent travesty notwithstanding. It was 
the weak point of this assembly that not 
only was every member of it called by 
a feigned, generally a Greek, name, but 
the same rule was applied to most men 
and things beyond it; nay, the very 
oaths, for there were little expletives 
occasionally fired off in ecstatic mo- 


ments, were all by the heathen gods. 
Thus, as a sample, France was Greece, 
Paris was Athens, and the Place Royale 


was only known at Rambouillet as the 
Place Dorique. The name of Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet was Arthenice, 
that of Mademoiselle de Scudery was 
Agannippe, and Thessalonice was the 

urified cognomen of the Duchess de 
A Tremouille. But out of such child- 
ishness resulted great good, notwith- 
standing Moliére laughed, and the Aca- 
demie derided Corneille and all others 
of the innovating coterie. The times 
were coarse; things, whatever they 
might be, were bluntly called by their 
names ; ears polite experienced offence, 
and at Rambouillet periphrasis was 
called upon to expresswhat the language 
otherwise conveyed offensively by the 
medium of a single word. The idea 
was good, although it was abused. 
Of its quality some conjecture may be 
formed by one or two brief exam- 
ples; and we may add, by the way, 
that the French Academy ended by 
adopting many of the terms which it 
at first refused to acknowledge; po- 
pularity has been given to much of 
the remainder; and thus a great por- 
tion of the vocabulary of Rambouillet 
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has become idiomatic French. ‘ Mo- 
deste,” “friponne,” and “secrete,” were 
names given to the under garments of 
ladies, which we now should not be 
afraid to specify. The sun was the 
“ amiable illuminator ;” to “ fulfil the 
desire which the chair had to embrace 
you,” was simply to “ sit down;” horses 
were “plushed coursers ;” a carriage 
was “four cornices ;” and chairmen 
were “baptized mules;” a bed was 
“the old dreamer ;” a hat “the buck- 
ler against weather ;” to laugh was to 
“lose your gravity ;” dinner was the 
“meridional necessity ;’ the ear was 
the “organ”—or “gate of hearing ;” 
and the “throne of modesty” was the 

lished phrase for a fair young cheek. 
There is nothing very edifying in all 
this, it is true, but the fashion set peo- 
ple thinking, and good ensued. Old 
indelicacies disappeared, and the gene- 
ral spoken language was refined. If 
any greater mental purity ensued from 
the change we can scarcely give the 
credit of it to the party at Rambouillet, 
for, with all their proclaimed refine- 
ment, their nicety was of the kind 
described in the well-known maxim of 
the Dean of St. Patrick. 

One of the most remarkable men in 
the circle at Rambouillet was the 
Marquis de Salles; he was second son 
of the Duc de Montausier, and sub- 
sequently inherited the title. At the 
period of his father’s death his mother 
tound herself with little dower but her 
title. She exerted herself, however, 
courageously, instructed her children 
herself, brought them up in strict 
Huguenot principles, and afterwards 
sent them to the Calvinistic College at 
Sedan, where the young students were 
famous for the arguments which they 
maintained against all comers—and 
they were many—who sought to con- 
vert them to Popery. At an early age 
he assumed the profession of arms, the 
only vocation for a young and pen- 
niless noble, and he shed his blood 
liberally for a king who had no thanks 
to offer to a Protestant; his wit, re- 
finement, and gallant bearing, made 
him a welcome guest at Rambouillet, 
where his famous attachment to Julie, 
who was three years his senior, gave 
matter for conversation to the whole 
of France. Courageous himself, he 
loved courage in others ; and his love 
for Julie d’Angennes was fired by the 
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rare bravery exhibited by her in tend- 
ing a dying brother, the infectious 
nature of whose disease had made even 
his hired nurses desert him. In the 
season of mourning the whole court, 
led by royalty, went and did homage to 
this pearl of sisters; but no words of 
admiration fell so sweetly on her ear 
as those whispered to her by the young 
Montausier. One evidence of his gal- 
lantry is yet extant: it is in that re- 
nowned volume called the “ Guirlande 
de Julie,” of which he was the pro- 
jector, and in the accomplishment of 
which artists and poets lent their willing 
aid. It is a superb vellum tome; the 
frontispiece is the garland or wreath 
from which the volume takes its name. 
Each subsequent page presents one 
single flower from this wreath (there 
are eighteen of them), with verses in 
honour of Julia, composed by a dozen 
and a half of very insipid poets. This 
volume was some years ago sold to 
Madame d’Uzes, a descendant of the 
family, when its cost amounted to 
nearly one thousand francs per page. 
As everything was singular at Ram- 
bouillet, so of course was the wooing 
of Julie and Montausier. It was “ very 
long a-doing,” and we doubt if in the 
years of restrained ardour, of fabulous 
constancy, of reserve, and sad yet 
pleasing anguish, the lover ever dared 
to kiss the hand of his mistress, or 
even to speak of marriage but by a 
diplomatic paraphrase. The goddesses 
of Rambouillet entertained an eloquent 
horror of the gross indelicacy of such 
unions, for which Moliére has whipped 
them with a light but cutting scourge. 
The lover, moreover, was a Huguenot. 
What was he to do? He rushed to 
the field, was the hero of two brilliant 
campaigns, and then wooed her as 
Marechal de camp, and Governor of 
Alsatia. The nymph was coy; the 
swain again buckled on his armour, 
and in the melée at Dettingen was 
captured by the foe. After a ten 
months’ detention he was ransomed by 
his mother for ten thousand crowns. 
He re-entered Rambouillet Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of France, and 
asked for the recompense of his four- 
teen years of constancy and patience. 
Julie was shocked when she reflected 
on the brief time they had been ac- 
quainted. At length the marquess 
made profession of Romanism, and thus 
Gent. Maa. Vout. XXXIV. 
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purchased the double aid of the church 
and the throne. The king, the queen, 
Cardinal Mazarine, and a host of less 
influential mediators, besought her to 
relent, and the shy beauty at length 
reluctantly surrendered. The marriage 
took place in 1645, and Julie then was 
within sight of forty years of age. The 
young wits, you may be sure, had 
much to say thereon; the older beaux 
esprits looked admiringly, but a world 
of whispered wickedness went on among 
them nevertheless. 

Montausier, for he now was duke, 
became the reigning sovereign over the 
literary circle at Rambouillet during 
the declining years of Julie’s mother, 
who died in 1665, after a long retire- 
ment, and almost forgotten by the 
sons of those whom she once delighted 
to honour. The most delicate and 
most diflicult public employment held 
by the duke was that of governor to 
the dauphin. This office he filled with 
singular ability. He selected Bossuet 
and Huet to instruct the young prince 
in the theoretical wisdom o boske, 
but the practical teaching was im- 

arted by himself; and many a morn- 
ing saw the governor and his pupil 
issue from the gilded gates of Versailles 
to take a course of popular study 
among the cottages and peasantry of 
the environs. His heart was shattered 
by the death of Julie in 1671, at the 
age of sixty-four; he survived her nine- 
teen years; they were ae in sorrow, 
but also in continually active useful- 
ness; and when at length, in 1690, the 
grave of his beloved wife opened to 
receive him, Flechier pronounced a 
fitting funeral oration over both. 

The daughter and only surviving 
child of this distinguished pair gave 
with her hand the lordship of Ram- 
bouillet to the duc D’Uzes. The 
D’Angennes had held it for three cen- 
turies. It was now, in 1706, destined 
to become royal, Louis XIV. having 

urchased it for the Count of Tou- 
ouse, the legitimized son of himself 
and Madame de Montespan. ‘The 
count was Grand Admiral of France 
at the age of five years. In 1704 he 
had just completed his 25th year. M. 
Gozlan tells us that the count defeated 
the combined English and Dutch 
squadrons before Malaga, dismasting 
the English, sinking the Dutch admi- 
ral, and slaying three thousand men, 
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without the slightest injury to his own 
fleet! Credant Judeus Gozlanque; we 
know better. The fleets were those 
under Rooke and Shovel, and they 
had just immortalized themselves by 
the capture of Gibraltar. The count 
fought bravely doubtless, but not with 
the results mentioned by the author. 
The adversaries were engaged for a 
whole day, when the van of the French 
gave way. For two entire succeeding 
days the English vainly endeavoured 
to bring the count again into close 
action; but the latter made all sail, 
and finally escaped us. Not a ship 
was taken or destroyed by either party, 
but the French, our superiors in force, 
were so roughly handled that they did 
not risk another engagement by sea 
during the remainder of the war. Be- 
sides, if the count had been so suc- 
cessful as his chronicler declares him 
to have been, why did Pontchartrain, 
the minister of marine, recall him, 
settle him down at Rambouillet, and 
leave him there for the remainder 
of his life to shoot rabbits and raise 
cabbages ? 

The son of Louis XIV. was, long 
before his death, created Duc de Pen- 
thievre, but he was not the renowned 
duke of that name. ‘The better fame 
points to his son and successor, who 
was also Grand Admiral of France 
ere he knew salt water from fresh, and 
who studied naval tactics as Uncle 
Toby and the corporal fought their 
old battles, namely, with toy batteries, 
and in the duke’s case with little 
vessels and small sailors, all afloat on 
a miniature fish-pond made to re- 

resent, for the nonce, the mighty and 
Saealioes deep. This grand admiral 
never ventured on the ocean, but he 
bore himself chivalrously on the bloody 
field of Dettingen, when the argument 
of a second butchery was again held 
there, and he won imperishable laurels 
by his valour at Fontenoy, where from 
morn to eve victory sat upon our 
English helms, and yet abandoned us 
at last. For such scenes and their 

lories, however, Penthievre cared 
fittle, and he hastened, ere the French 
Te Deum was raised above the last 
named field, to his happy hearth at 
home. Rambouillet was then the 
abiding place of all the virtues. There 
the duke read aloud the inspired page 
while his wife sat at his side making 
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ments for the poor, and Florian, 
is secretary and friend, meditated 
those graceful rhymes, or harmonious 
prose, in which human nature is in 
peed masquerade, walking about like 
atteau’s figures, in visors, brocades, 
high heels, and farthingales. When 
the duchess died in child-birth of her 
sixth child, her husband withdrew 
to La Trappe, where for weeks he 
prayed and slept upon the bare 
stones. He was tried sorely, and did 
not despise the heavenly chastening. 
Five times did the inevitable angel 
descend into the circle formed by his 
six children, and each time departed 
with one of his little ones. Among 
the early called was his young son, 
just married to that Princess de Lam- 
balle whom the children of liberty 
hacked to pieces in the streets of Paris. 
The daughter who survived him gave 
her hand to the Duc de Chartres, and * 
her son, after many vicissitudes, now 
keeps his diminished state, an exiled 
king, at princely Claremont. 

The only sport carried on by the 
duke and Florian in the domain and 
vicinity of Rambouillet was in quest 
of the worthy indigent, and great was 
the rejoicing when the day was good 
and the sport plentiful. Louis XV. 
coveted possession of the place for 
other purposes, but the ri xs would 
not surrender his father’s house; all 
that the king could obtain was permis- 
sion to build a hunting-seat in the fo- 
rest, dedicated to St. Hubert. There- 
in were wont to assemble a company 
at whose doings the good saint would 
have blushed could he have witnessed 
them. One night a gay and glitter- 
ing array of king and courtiers, 
chacun avec sa chacune, repaired to the 
pavilion of St. Hubert. When supper- 
time arrived, they discovered that the 
a for the banquet had been 
eft behind at Versailles. “Let us go 
to Penthievre!” was the cry of the 
ladies and their lords, but the king 
looked grave at the proposition. Hun- 
ger and the universal opposition, how- 
ever, overcame him; forth the famished 
revellers issued, and played a reveillée 
on the gates of Rambouillet loud 
enough to have startled the seven 
sleepers. ‘“Penthievre is in bed,” said 
one. “He is conning his breviary,” 
said another. “ Gentlemen, he is per- 
haps at prayers,” said the king, who, 
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like an Athenian, could applaud the 
virtue which he failed to practise, “let 
us withdraw!” “If I do,” said the Du 
Barry, “I shall die of hunger ;_ knock 
again.” To the storm which again 
beset the gates the latter yielded, and, 
as they swung open, they disclosed the 
duke, who, girt in a white apron and 
with a ladle in his hand, received his 
visitors with the announcement that 
he was engaged in helping to make 
soup for his poor! But the monarch 
and his followers declared that the 
poor could not be in such danger of 
starvation as they were, and they seized 
the welcome provision, devoured it 
with the appetite of those for whom it 
was intended, and paid their grave 
host in the false coin of pointless jokes. 
The host was worth a wilderness of 
such kings as he who sat at the board 
uninvited. His greatness may be re- 
cognised in his reply to a poor woman 
who humbly kissed his hand and asked 
a favour as he was passing in a re- 
ligious procession. ‘In order of re- 
ligion, before God,” said he, “I am 
your brother; in all other cases, for 
ever your friend.” 


It was a sad day to him when 
Louis XVI. in 1785, compelled him 
to accept sixteen millions of francs, 


and part with Rambouillet. He re- 
tired to Eu, and took with him 
the dead whom when living he had 
most dearly loved. There were nine 
of that silent company, and as the 
duke passed with them on his sad and 
solemn way, the clouds wept over them, 
and the people crowded the long line 
of road paying their homage in honest 
tears. 

A few short years, and then ensued 
‘that fatal “10th of August” which gave 
Louis to the scaffold and a republic to 
France, and which dragged from the 
dairy at Rambouillet the queen and 
princesses, whose pastime it was to 
milk the cows in fancy dresses. The 
duke refused to emigrate, having faith 
in the affection of the people. Among 
that people were men who not only 
murdered his daughter-in-law, but who 
are said, in their cannibal frenzy, to 
have torn out her heart and devoured 
it. Penthievre bowed his grey head 
in anguish. This and similar excesses 
slew him. He died of the Revolution 
as surely as though the guillotine had 
visited him. In his last hours, the 
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people flocked beneath his windows, 
and at their solicitation the dying 
prince blessed and pardoned them as 
he was held up to the sight of those 
who gazed on him from below. They 
showed their gratitude by afterwards 
tearing his body from the grave, and 
with it those nine buried dear ones, 
father, mother, brother, wife, and five 
of the six whom that wife had borne 
to him, and then cast the whole into a 
deep ditch, over which filial piety has 
since raised an expiatory chapel. 

During the Republic, Rambouillet 
escaped notice, and the merino sheep 
which Louis XVI. introduced there, 
with much difficulty, lived tranquilly, 
and bequeathed, in their multiplied 
successors, no inconsiderable benefit to 
France. The peace of the locality was 
once more disturbed, when, on the 
27th March 1814, the empress Maria- 
Louisa, with the King of Rome in her 
arms, sought shelter there, while she 
awaited the issue of the bloody struggle * 
which her own father was maintain- 
ing against her husband. The em- 
press passed three days at Rambouillet 
solacing her majestic anguish—by ang- 
ling for carp! She was then carried 
to Blois, there to proclaim the vision- 
ary accession of her son to a throne 
that had ceased to exist. From Blois, 
in less than a week, she returned to 
Rambouillet escorted by her country- 
men, the destroyers of her son’s inhe- 
ritance; and when the emperor of 
Austria sat that night before the wood. 
fire with the ex-king of Rome upon 
his knee, the archduchess Maria Louisa 
talked about his teeth, and ten thou- 
sand Austrian soldiers kept watch 
around the walls of the astonished 
palace. 

Nor was this the last dynasty that 
passed, on its overthrow, thréugh the 
funereal arch of Rambouillet. On the 
last of the “three glorious days” of 
July, a poor, pale, palsied fugitive, 
rushed into the chateau, obtained, not 
easily, a glass of water and a crust, and 
forthworth hurried on, to meet capti- 
vity at last. This was the prince de 
Polignac. Two hours after he had 
left came the old monarch, Charles X. 
covered with dust, dropping tears like 
rain, bewildered with past memories 
and present realities, and loudly beg- 
ging food for the two “children of 
France,” the offspring of his favourite 
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son the Due de Berri. In his own 
palace a king of France was re- 
duced to give up his service of plate 
before the village would sell him bread. 
Thus refreshed, he had strength to 
abdicate in favour of his son the Duc 
d’Angouléme, who at once assigned 
his right to his nephew, the Duc de 
Bordeaux; and this done, the whole 
party passed by easy stages into an 
Inglorious exile. 

Louis Philippe would fain have re- 
tained Rambouillet, but the govern- 
ment took it for the nation, and ignobly 
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let it to a phlegmatic German, who had 
an ambition to sleep in the bed of 
kings, and could afford to pay for the 
gratification of his fancy. The Ger- 
man’s lease has expired, and the second 
republic has found new tenants in a 
company of speculators whose master 
of the ceremonies rules despotic from 
fair Julie’s throne. For past glories 
the new monarch cares little; Ais anx- 
ieties are for the present and the future; 
and he it is who is most concerned in 
crying “RAMBOUILLET EST MORT! 
Vive Ramsovurter!” 





MICHAEL DRAYTON 


Mr. Ursan, 
YOU must allow me briefly to sup- 
ly a deficiency in my last article upon 
ichael Drayton’s unknown poem 
.Endimion and Phebe:” that defi- 
ciency has been pointed out to me by 
several friends; but it would not have 


occurred had I not been afraid of ' 


making my previous communication 
too long. It relates to the manner in 
which Thomas Lodge, in 1595, notices 


AND THOMAS LODGE. 


Drayton’s production of (as I suppose) 
1594 ; and I shall take this opportunity 
also of saying a few words about Lodge, 
and his very interesting collection of 


satires, epistles, and pastorals, published 
in 1595 under the quaint title of “A 


Fig for Momus.” 

Lodge's epistle “ To Master Michael 
Drayton” is the fifth in the volume, 
and opens thus :— 


Michael, as much good hap vnto thy state, 
As orators haue figures to dilate ; 

As many crownes as alchymists haue shifts ; 
Briefly, so many goods as thou hast guifts. 


The writer then proceeds to notice 
the envy that had attended the pub- 
lication of some of Drayton’s produc- 
tions, and so Sannedlthnaky adverts to a 
passage in “ Endimion and Phebe,” 
that we may not unnaturally suppose 


that the unfavourable reception of it 
by certain parties, and their “ railing 
and detraction,” subsequently led to 
the suppression of it by eigen. 
Lodge says, 


I haue perus’d thy learned nines and threes, 
And scan’d them in their natures and degrees, 


And to thy choice Apologie 


applie 


This sodaine tribute of my memorie ;’’ 


and then he goes on to supply some of mion and Phebe,” near the end of his 


Drayton’s omissions, where in “ Endi- 


poem, he thus speaks ; 


For none but these were suffered to aproch, 

Or once come neere to this celestiall coach, 
But these two of the numbers, nine and three, 
Which, being od, include all vnity.—Sign. F. 3. 


The seventeen following lines, in 
which the author dwells upon the 
virtues and “particularities” of the 
numbers nine and three, are quoted 
in “ England’s Parnassus,” 1600 (p. 2), 
and, having “M. Drayton” at the 
end of them, first led me to discover 


that he was the author of “ Endimion 
and Phebe.” We may be confident 
that Lodge’s Epistle to Drayton was 
written in 1595, after the appearance 
in print of “Endimion and Phebe.” 
Nevertheless it is quite evident, that 
some portion of Lodge’s volume was 
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written as early as 1591 or 1592, 
when Lord Burghley had retired 
from court, burdened by age and 
domestic calamity, and was leading the 
life of a hermit in an obscure cottage 
attached to his great and splendid 
mansion at Theobalds (see Hist. 
Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, i. 
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283). Lodge’s second Eclogue is a 
dialogue between Philides and Eglon, 
which opens as follows, and shows at 
once that by Eglon the poet intended 
Lord Burghley, who in 1591 had been 
about half'a century in oflice : Philides 
asks, 


What wrong or discontent, old Eglon, hath witheld 

Thine honorable age from gouerning the state ? 

Why liuest thou thus apart whose wisdome wont to shield 
Our kingdome from the stormes of foes and home-bred hate ? 


This view of the pastoral, which 
nobody has hitherto taken, gives it pe- 
culiar interest and importance, since 


it connects it with a curious point of 
history and biography. Eglon replies, 


Ah, Philides! the taste of trouble I haue felt, 

Mine actions misconceau’d, my zeale esteem’d impure, 
My policie deceite (where faithfully I delt),—- 

These wrongs (all undeseru’d) have made me liue obscure. 


The “ taste of trouble he had felt” 
was the loss by Lord Burghley of his 
wife and daughter. Philides remon- 
strates darkly against some disrespect 


with which the age of the lord treasurer 
had been treated, and Eglon subse- 
quently adds, 


Not these alone procure me leaue mine honored place, 
But this—because ’tis time with state no more to deale ; 
The houre prefixt is come, the reuolution fixt, 

Wherein I will and must giue over gouernement. 


In spite of this “reuolution fixt,” 
we know that Lord Burghley was 
soon afterwards prevailed upon by the 
queen and her courtiers to return to 
his public employments, and that 
George Peele, the poet, was engaged 
to write a sort of pastoral contributing 
to the event. I do not find in Lodge’s 
“Fig for Momus” any allusion to 
Peele ; but it is full of notices of 
other poets, some of whom are intro- 
duced by name, others by appel- 
lations that can be distinctly applied 
to them, and some by names which 
are not easily unriddled. Amon 
the last are Ringde, Damian, an 
Wagrin: the second consist of Colin, 
the poetical name of Spenser (to whom 
the first eclogue is inscribed), Row- 
land, which Drayton had assumed 
(who is addressed in the third eclogue), 
and Golde, which is only an inversion 
of the name of Lodge himself, as I 
explained in my last communication. 
Lodge also addresses Drayton in a se- 
parate epistle by name, as well as Daniel 


and W. Bolton, whom we may suppose 
related to the Edmund Bolton who, 
under his initials, wrote a sonnet to the 
Countess of Bedford in 1596, prefixed 
to Drayton’s “ Mortimeriados. 

My quotations from Lodge’s “ Fig 
for Momus” are made from the origi- 
nal edition of 1595; but it may be 
necessary to remark that, although 
some copies of this valuable work vary 
in literal particulars, it was not re- 

rinted until it came from the Auchin- 
eck press in 1817, disfigured by many 
errors and corruptions. In the third 
eclogue between Wagrin and Golde, 
addressed to Drayton under the name 
of Rowland, a whole line is left out 
near the end, which it may be well 
here to supply (and I give it in italic 
type), in order that those who have 
impressions of the Auchinleck edition 
may insert it if they think proper. 
Wagrin speaks, in answer to Gelde, 
who declares his determination, from 
the want of encouragement, to abandon 
poetry :— 


A better minde God send thee, or more meanes. 

Oh! would’st thou but conuerse with Charles the kind, 

Or follow haruest where thy Donroy gleanes, 

These thoughts would cease ; with them thy muse should find 
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A sweet converse: then, this conceit, which weanes 
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Thy pen from writing, should be soone resign’d.* 


Besides the omission of the fifth line, 
an error of the press, by printing thee 
for “them,” makes nonsense of the 
fourth. In the preceding eclogue (II.) 
two lines that are assigned to Philides 
belong to Eglon, and on the whole I 
hardly know of a reprint of any old 
book that is less trustworthy : the short 
address “To the Gentlemen Readers 


whatsoever ” contains nineteen varia- 
tions from the original text. I am 
unwilling to trouble you with them 
now, especially as I wish to confine 
my letter to a narrow compass, but if 
any of your readers should hereafter 
desire to see a list of the more glaring 
mistakes, I will furnish it through your 
pages. J. Payne Coiiier. 


PAUL LOUIS COURIER._ 


THE time is almost gone by when 
an author, however great his genius or 
energy, can become, simply as an 
author, a political power. The ad- 
mirable articles which appear in so 
many ofour periodical publications have 
rendered it nearly impossible for an 
individual by the mere force of talent, 
or of eloquence, of satirical sharpness, 
or of fulminating denunciation, to 
acquire a celebrity or an influence 
much above others as a political writer. 
After having glanced at our weekly 
and daily newspapers, our magazines 
and reviews, we have little either of 
leisure or taste for the separate and 
special utterances of any single man 
on the most momentous subject, what- 
ever be their force or literary excel- 
lence. Pamphlets continue to be pub- 
lished, for there is no lack of persons 
persuaded that what they have to say 
on some wey topic is the word 
chiefly needed to be said ; but few souls 
are now innocent enough to confess to 
the reading of a pamphlet. Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle’s recent publications may seem 
to be an exception. What he has 
given to the world as a pamphleteer 

as been extensively read. But the 
interest here has been principally 
literary, the attraction being in Mr. 
Carlyle’s unequalled pictorial ability. 
The last writer ry England who was 
a real living popular power as a politi- 
cal ‘iiter” sais Cobbett. But for 
several years before he died his empire 


over the hearts of the working classes 
was declining; and such an empire 
could now be neither created nor 
maintained. The very qualities which 
made Cobbett so famous, which made 
him alike the terror of governments 
and the favourite of the people, would 
either at present produce no attention 
or would excite disgust. Besides, the 
sympathies of Englishmen are less ex- 
clusively engaged by politics than in 
past generations. For good or for 
evil, our thoughts go in a thousand 
various directions, and are too busy 
about all things for our feelings to be 
concentrated on any one. Amongst 
us politics have ceased to be a passion. 
They have descended into the number 
of novelties and curiosities which fur- 
nish food for conversation. The politi- 
cal writer, then, however eminent or 
able, can, from this circumstance, no 
longer be that fiery, tempestuous, con- 
quering power that he was in the days 
of Junius. In an age also which, how- 
ever unheroic in its habits and ten- 
dencies, yet yearns for something 
heroic in action, the gift of potent 
speech, whether manifested by tongue 
or pen, is beginning to be regarded 
with exceeding suspicion. He who 
speaks and he who writes with the 
most earnestness and genius is merely 
viewed as a more skilful charlatan 
than his brethren, till mighty deeds in- 
spire faith in mighty words, and dispose 
men to find in both divine revealings. 





* Who ‘ Charles the kind” might be does not at present occur to me; but Donroy, 
I apprehend, was Roydon, the poet and the friend of Spenser, who at this period was 
probably in flourishing circumstances, but who afterwards became so poor, that in 
1622 Edward Alleyn, the actor, relieved his wants by the gift of sixpence. See “ Me- 
moirs of Alleyn,’’ printed for the Shakespeare Society in 1841. 
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From what precedes we may conclude 
that the illustrious man of whom we 
are about to give some account would, 
if he had lived in these times, have put 
forth his faculties on objects and in 
shapes altogether different from those 
on and in which he actually expended 
them. We cannot suppose that so 
bold and reckless a spirit as Paul Louis 
Courier would, at whatever period or 
in whatever circumstances his lot had 
been cast, have refrained from fixing 
the vigorous impress of his ment 
pith on the course of public affairs. 
But in these days we may be sure 
that he would not have chosen books as 
the instruments for effecting his purpose. 
His keen eye would at once have dis- 
cerned the necessity for something 
more concentrated, consecutive, and 
crushing than the cleverest pamphlets 
that ever were written. And ifhe could 
not himself have risen to the height of 
a comprehensive and organic states- 
manship, he would have done his best 
to make such statesmanship possible 
for other and more commanding minds 
in his debased and distracted country. 

Paul Louis Courier was born at 


Paris in 1773. His father, a man of 
wealth, of much talent and of con- 
siderable literary acquirements, re- 
tired to Touraine while his son was still 
achild. In the scenery of that beauti- 
ful region he found teachings which 


probably thwarted his father’s plans 
regarding him. It was his father’s 
wish that he should devote his chief 
attention to the exact sciences. But, 
though he acquired a knowledge of 
these with sufficient facility, yet his 
tastes lay altogether in a different 
direction. ‘Two of his most absorbing 
pursuits through life were love for 
classical antiquities and for Greek 
literature. And his enthusiasm for 
both displayed itself at a very early 
period. In accordance with the will of 
his father, rather than from any liking 
of his own, he adopted the military 
profession and entered on its prepara- 
tory studies. He was in the school of 
artillery at Chélons when the Prussian 
invasion occurred. That, by the energy 
and promptitude of Dumouriez, was 
repelled. Courier and his comrades 
guarded the gates at Chilons for a 
maa of the time that the invasion 
asted. He was not, however, a very 
industrious student at Chalons, neither 
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was he much inclined to submit to the 
discipline of the school. He was in 
the habit of forgetting that the doors 
of the school closed at a certain hour 
every evening and was often obliged 
to enter by climbing over the wall. 

In 1793 Courier, having been ap- 
pointed an officer of artillery, joined 
the army of the Rhine. He had none 
of the ardour of his profession. He 
was already disenchanted when he en- 
tered on it; but being brave and 
resolute he went through the duties 
assigned him with sufficient distinction. 
He was always glad however to turn 
from the noise of drums and the clang 
of arms to his friends the Greeks, and 
especially to Plutarch. From Thion- 
ville, where he was in garrison, he 
wrote frequently to his mother. A 
few of his letters to her at this period 
are printed in the collected edition of his 
works, and have much biographical in- 
terest. In one he gives an amusing 
picture of his rage and humiliation at 
not being able to dance when invited 
to the wedding of one of the serjeants 
under him. In the spring of 1794, 
quitting Thionville he was engaged on 
more active service, and first saw war 
in the open field. To bivouac beside 
the cannon did not trouble him much, 
but to behold the havoc which the 
cannon made, and to wade in blood 
to the shedding of more, inspired him 
with a horror and disgust which pro- 
bably were not common at a time of 
such great revolutionary excitement. 
He consoled himself by visiting when- 
ever he could the ruined abbeys and 
the old castles on the banks of the 
Rhine. At the end of June 1795 he 
was employed in the army encamped 
before Mayence, and had just been 
named captain when he received the 
unexpected news of his father’s death. 
This event produced so deep an im- 

ression on him that, thinking only of 
is mother’s grief, and without ob- 
taining leave, he immediately set out 
to comfort his bereaved parent, who 
was living near Luines. So palpable 
a violation of military myn orga caused 
grave offence, and was only pardoned 
by the energetic interference of Cou- 
rier’s friends. In September he was 
sent to the south of France, and at 
Toulouse, where he spent the years 
1796 and 1797, his military duties, so 
monotonous and so mechanical, must 
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have been felt as a sort of disgrace, 
when all the world was admiring the 
lorious campaigns in Italy. At Tou- 
ouse, however, if he found no glory he 
found abundance of gaiety. fic min- 
gled in the fashionable amusements of 
the place, and, in order to be deficient 
in nothing becoming a man of pleasure, 
he learned todance. He had so much 
good-humoured wit that he was ex- 
ceedingly popular in society. He 
met also at aliens with an oppor- 
tunity of continuing his classical studies. 
He became acquainted with a book- 
seller, M. Chlewaski, a Pole of pro- 
found erudition, and who had many 
tastes in common with Courier. They 
grew into intimate friends, and it was 
the custom of Courier after spending 
the day with Chlewaski, in learned 
conference and research, to repair in 
the evening to balls or to the theatre. 
Courier left Toulouse in December, 
1797, and, after a visit to his mother, 
and a residence in Paris, he was sent in 
the spring of 1798 to join the army in 
Britany. Shortly afterwards he received 
orders to take the command of a com- 
pany of artillery in Italy. This coun- 
try, which he had long desired to see, 
he reached toward the end of the year. 
But his disappointment and sorrow 
were extreme as soon as he had passed 
the Alps. Italy was still beautiful ; 
beautiful in its natural grandeur and 
picturesque aspect ; beautiful in its 
monuments; beautiful in its memories. 
But the reckless oppression and the 
barbarous rapacity of the French, 
and the moral degradation and phy- 
sical wretchedness of the Italians, com- 
bined to offer a spectacle which filled 
Courier with grief and indignation. 
Passing Milan, and traversing the 
Peninsula rapidly, he reached Rome. 
There, though engaged in very active 
service, he yet found time for his 
antiquarian and classical pursuits, 
for the indulgence of which Rome 
and its vicinity offered a field so 
various and so interesting; and, in- 
deed, his adventures as a scholar 
often exposed him to more danger 
than his occupation as a soldier. The 
Italians, especially the peasants, con- 
sidered that they could not perform 
any holier duty than assassinating the 
French. This was done most easily 
when any Frenchman, either by acci- 
dent or to gratify curiosity, was sepa- 
3 
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rated from his companions ; but, at the 
risk of assassination, Courier boldly 
went unattended wherever there was 
an inscription to decipher or a ruin to 
examine; and if he escaped, as by a 
miracle, to-day, he went without hesi- 
tation to face the same perils on the 
morrow. Courier had arrived at Rome 
soon after the retreat of the Neapolitan 
army. The fortress of Civita Vecchia 
had been incited by the presence of 
the Neapolitans at Reis to raise the 
papal standard. But when they were 

one it refused to surrender to the 

‘rench. It was resolved therefore to- 
employ force. To this expedition, in 
February 1799, Courier was associated, 
having a charge of cannon. As soon 
as he arrived he was sent with an 
officer of dragoons and a trumpeter to 
make a final summons to the inhabi- 
tants. When they were approaching 
the gate on horseback, he discovered 
that a roll of louis d’or had been lost 
through a hole in his pocket. He dis- 
mounted to seek for it, and after per- 
ceiving that his search was in vain, 
was just about to get on horseback 
when he heard a discharge of mus- 
ketry and saw the trumpeter riding 
to him alone. The officer had been 
killed. Thus to the loss of his 
money Courier probably owed his life. 
Civita Vecchia soon after surrendered. 
On his return to Rome Courier re- 
sided with an old nobleman called 
Chiaramonte, who conceived for him a 
warm attachment. Macdonald having 
completed the conquest of Naples re- 
turned to the north of Italy. On his 
march thither he left at Rome six 
thousand troops under General Gar- 
nier. The division of the French army 
to which Courier was attached main- 
tained its position for four months 
against the combined efforts of the 
insurgents, the Neapolitans, and the 
Austrians. It was at last compelled 
to capitulate on condition that the 
troops should be conveyed to France. 
On the 27th September the French 
retired from Rome. Courier, who had 
spent many a delightful day in the 
library of the Vatican, wished to pay 
it a farewell visit. He did not leave 
it till the night, and then he found that 
the troops were all gone, and that he 
was the only Frenchman remaining in 
the city. He was recognised by the 
light of a lamp which was burning be- 
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fore a Madonna. A cry of fury im- 
mediately burst forth, and some one 
fired at him. The ball missed him, 
and striking against a wall rebounded 
and killed a woman. Her shrieks as 
she fell, and the tumult thereby caused, 
enabled him to escape to the house of 
his friend Chiaramonte. Next da 
Chiaramonte conveyed him in his 
coach to the castle of Saint Angelo, 
to which the French troops had re- 
treated. On the 6th October Courier 
embarked with them at Civita Vecchia. 
Under the conduct of the English 
Commodore Trowbridge they reached 
Marseilles on the 27th of the same 
month. 

On his way from Marseilles to Paris 
Courier was stripped by robbers of 
money, papers, and all his effects ; and 
on reaching Paris he was attacked by a 
spitting of blood, which confined him 
to his room for four months. His 
medica] attendant was M. Bosquillon, 
who suited him admirably, being like 
himself an enthusiastic Greek scholar. 
From this malady Courier frequently 
suffered till the end of his life. A re- 
newed attack of it in 1801 compelled 
him to ask leave of absence from his 
military duties. He embraced this 
opportunity of visiting his mother at 
her residence in the country. While 
there his mother, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, died. On his re- 
turn to Paris he sought with avidity 
an acquaintance with learned men, 
and refrained, as he had done up to 
this period, from all active share in 
political matters. He occupied him- 
self also with translations from the 
ancients, or imitations of them, or 
articles on them. All these were dis- 
tinguished by his magnificent indivi- 
duality of style, though few of his 
papers were published at that time; 
and, as he was thoroughly destitute of 
ambition, it is probable that his genius 
as a writer would never have been 
known to any but his learned friends, 
if the insane bigotries of the Restora- 
tion had not called him into the field 
as the prince of pamphleteers. 

A considerable part of the year 1802 
was passed by Courier at Strasbourg, 
whither he was ordered on duty by 
the minister of war. 

In July 1803 he was sent to join 
his company at Douai. But with his 
usual restlessness he soon grew tired 
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of Douai, and after two months we 
again find him in Paris. 

Towards the end of the same year 
he was appointed through the influence 
of Generals Duroc and Marmont to a 
higher rank in the artillery. This ap- 
pointment brought with it the —— 
necessity of going to Italy. He ha 
scarcely arrived in that ever attractive 
country, when an incident occurred 
which called forth his peculiar talent. 
An order came to take the opinion 
of the army on the new form of go- 
vernment in France. The question 
was to be put to the different corps, 
which they preferred—an emperor or 
the republic. Courier, ina letter dated 
May, 1804, gives a very entertaining 
history of the manner in which this 
farce was transacted in the division of 
the army to which he belonged, In 
this letter he says of Bonaparte :— 
“Poor man, he aspires in order to 
descend ; he likes a title better than a 
name; his ideas are below his fortune. 
How different Cesar ! he took no worn- 
out titles, but he made his name itself 
a title superior to that of kings.” 

Courier’s career during the next 
few years was various and full of 
adventure. His letters give copious 
and interesting details regarding it. 
They are written in an incomparable 
style, and, besides the personal inci- 
dents which they contain, have much 
historical value, and show us what 
Italy was at that time, what the cha- 
racter and objects of the war carried 
on there, what French soldiers and 
French generals were, far better than 
more elaborate documents. At this 
period Courier went through a great 
deal of active service, and he would 
no doubt have obtained rapid promo- 
tion if he had been more inclined to 
give perfect heed to the soldier's great 

aw—obedience. He was deficient also 

in that, without which success in any 
path is almost impossible,—pertinacity 
of purpose. Among other literary 
labours, he snatched ieisure from the 
turmoil of the war in Italy to make 
translations of Xenophon’s two trea- 
tises on horsemanship and on the com- 
mand of cavalry, which were published 
at Paris in 1809, with learned notes. 

In the spring of 1809 Courier left 
Italy, apparently resolved to bid adieu 
for ever to the profession of a soldier. 
But when he re Paris, in April, 
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he was seized with a sudden desire to 
make a campaign in an army which 
Napoleon himself commanded. He 
therefore solicited and obtained per- 
mission to join the troops in Germany. 
He arrived at head-quarters on the 
15th June. The terrible slaughters at 
Lobau and Wagram, in the early part 
of July, effectually sickened Courier 
with war. He gives a striking picture 
of his own sufferings from hunger, 
from fatigue, from fever while engaged 
on the batteries constructed to protect 
the Eonnge of the Danube by the 
French. He fell from exhaustion at 
the foot of a tree, and, fainting, was 
conveyed in this state to Vienna by 
some friendly soldiers. As soon as he 
was well enough to travel he left Vi- 
enna for Strasbourg, where we find 
him on the 15th July. His military 
life was now at an end. 

After spending some months in 
Switzerland, Courier again departed 
for his beloved Italy. While at Lu- 
cerne he made a translation of the 
life of Pericles, by Plutarch. He 
reached Milan in the beginning of 
October. In the following month he 
arrived at Florence, where he had seen 


in the preceding year, in the library of 


San Lorenzo, a manuscript of the 
“ Pastoralia” of Longus. On the pre- 
sent occasion he examined it with 
more care than he had then time to 
do. Discovering that it contained a 
passage which had been wanting in all 
the preceding editions of the romance, 
he immediately set himself to copy 
that passage. He had just finished 
when by accident he spilt some ink on 
that part of the manuscript which he 
had been copying. He made the 
heartiest apologies, but this did not 
satisfy the librarians, who denounced 
Courier, with fury, as if he had been 
guilty of the greatest crime. The 
affair, trifling enough in itself, made 
prodigious noise at the moment, and 
must have amused Courier as much as 
in some respects it annoyed him. It is 
now no further interesting than as 
having called forth what has been con- 
sidered one of Courier’s masterpieces, 
the “Lettre } M. Renouard.” Courier 
published for the first time a complete 
edition of the Greek text of the 
“Pastoralia,” and also an improved 
translation of the work, with copious 
notes. Many of his letters to his 
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friends this year relate to Longus. 
For the sake of retirement and undis- 
turbed study he spent the summer at 
Tivoli. During the remainder of his 
stay in Italy he seems to have resided 
chiefly at Rome, or in its neighbour- 
hood, making, however, in May 1811, 
and in February 1812, two journeys 
to Naples. One of his companions in 
the latter of these journeys was the 
Countess of Albany, who had been 
the wife of the young Pretender, and 
is so well known to all who have read 
the memoirs of Alfieri. At Naples 
he had with the countess and the 
painter Fabre a conversation on the 
merit of artists compared to that of 
princes and warriors, a conversation 
of which Courier has given us a very 
pape report. 

n the summer of 1812 Courier left 
Italy and arrived at Paris. In October, 
on his way to Tours, he was arrested 
by the gendarmes for travelling with- 
out a passport. He obtained permis- 
sion to write to his friends in Paris, 
and through their interference was re- 
leased after an imprisonment of four 


days. 

The next few years of Courier’s life 
contain nothing interesting except his 
marriage, which took place on the 
12th May, 1814. His wife was the 
eldest daughter of an old friend, M. 
Clavier. From the autumn of 1812 
till this event Courier had chiefly lived 
at Saint Prix, in the valley of Mont- 
morency. The new circumstances in 
which Courier was placed by his mar- 
riage prevented him from feeling so 
keenly as he otherwise might have 
done the disastrous events which befel 
his country in 1814 and 1815. There 
is no doubt, however, that they weighed 
heavily on his heart. He was not a 
pawn of Bonaparte, but to see that 
and which only a few years before had 
seemed the invincible empress of the 
world trodden by the exulting foot of 
the foreigner; to be pushed rudely 
and contemptuously aside by the re- 
turning tide of hungry emigrants, who 
brought nothing with them but their 
rapacity, bigotry, and vengeance, was 
enough to rouse indignation and sor- 
row in a soul far less impressionable 
than Courier’s. But his time for speak- 
ing out the wrath and grief which 
were felt in millions of hearts besides 
his own was not yet come. 
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What the Bourbons might have done 
on their return to France after the 
battle of Waterloo, it is not now worth 
while inquiring. The thing above all 
wanted was, that they should use tem~ 
perately a triumph which they had not 
owed to their own prowess. Instead 
of this they dreamed foolish dreams of 
absolutism, and gave themselves up 
into the hands of the priests. In doing 
so they cannot perhaps be accused of 
anything worse than incompetency. To 
apply to such persons the names of 
tyrant and oppressor is the excess of 
absurdity. They were not so much 
guilty in what they did or attempted 
to do as in what they permitted. They 
were afraid to offend those who seemed 
to have a claim on their gratitude. 
And it was less the substantial griev- 
ances of which they were the ostensible 
authors, than the petty persecutions 
which they countenanced in their un- 
derlings, which made them hated. It 
was to picture and to denounce some 
of those persecutions that Courier, in 
December, 1816, published his first 
political pamphlet under the title of 
“ Petition aux Deux Chambres.” The 
events detailed in this petition occurred 
in that part of Touraine where Courier’s 
property lay. The pamphlet produced 
an Immense sensation, and first made 
Courier aware of his power as a writer. 
In 1819 and 1820 appeared a series 
of political letters, dated from Véretz, 
where Courier then resided, and ad- 
dressed to the editor of the “ Censeur ;” 
and about the same time an epistle as 
full of bitterness as of talent to 
“Messieurs de T’Academie des In- 
seriptions et Belles Lettres.” On the 
death of his father-in-law M. Clavier, 
who had been a member of the Aca- 
demy, Courier had been induced by his 
friends, much against his inclination, 
to become a candidate for the vacant 

lace, and was unanimously rejected. 

e was blamed and with justice for 
depreciating in this epistle a body of 
which he had desired to form one. 
His next 
“Simple Discours de Paul Louis 
Courier,” was an attack on a proposal 
of the Minister of the Interior to pur- 
chase for the Duc de Bordeaux the 
estate and chateau of Chambord by 
national subscription. Courier was 
condemned for his free utterances on 
this occasion to two months’ imprison- 


— pamphlet, entitled 
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ment and a fine of three hundred 
francs. The day before the term of 
his imprisonment expired he was taken 
before the tribunal for a new pamphlet, 
the “Petition pour des Villageois qu’ 
on empéche de danser.” He received 
no harder punishment this time than 
a simple reprimand. One of his best 
writings is his “ Procés de Paul Louis 
Courier,” and which gives an account 
of his trial. In 1822 appeared his 
“Réponse aux Anonymes;” in 1823, 
the “ Gazette du Village,” the “ Livret 
de Paul Louis,” the “ Piéce Diploma- 
tique ;” and in 1824, the last, most 
famous, and most finished of his politi- 
cal productions, the “Pamphlet des 
Pamphlets.” It would greatly transcend 
our limits to state in detail the objects 
of these and of various other smaller 
political works of Courier. They dis- 
play talents of the highest order, and 
of an altogether original kind. Be- 
sides their artistic merits, they cannot 
be lost sight of in any history of the 
Restoration. For Courier was no 
rapid or vulgar declaimer, but a great 
comic painter whom circumstances 
exalted into a tribune of the people. 
And we find in his pamphlets a living 
and faithful delineation of what France 
was in itself and in its relation to go- 
vernments and ideas, far better than in 
such wretched specimens of book-mak- 
ing as the Memoirs of Chateaubriand. 

‘Paul Louis Courier was shot on 
the 10th April, 1825, a few steps from 
his house in the country: he died 
immediately. Suspicion attached to 
the government, to his wife, to some 
private enemy ; but we have no light 
to guide us in pronouncing on whom 
the guilt lies. Madame Courier mar- 
ried again; and the writer of this ar- 
ticle, some dozen years or more ago, 
often saw her at Geneva, leaning on 
the arm of a husband much younger 
than herself. 

The collected works of Courier, lite- 
rary and political, were published in 
1829, in four volumes, under the edi- 
torial care of Armand Carrel. An 
admirable biography by Carrel was 
prefixed. Carrel was himself the last 
truly great political writer the French 
have had. It was fitting that entering 
into Courier’s labours he should be 
the historian of Courier’s career. The 
notice we have given of Courier has 
been derived mainly from the materials 
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furnished by Carrel. Like Courier, 
Carrel died a violent death, and like 
him, in the midst of political achieve- 
ments and the promise of greater ; and 
thus Carrel’s records of one who might 
almost be called his master have ac- 
quired a peculiar and melancholy in- 
terest. 

Besides the works which we have 
mentioned, Courier also wrote a trans- 
lation of “The Ass” of Lucius of Pa- 
tras, and of fragments from Herodotus, 
and many miscellaneous pieces, among 
others an “ Eloge de Buffon.” 

Courier did not belong to the race 
of great heroic men; and we do not 
wish to vindicate his character in all 
things. He was guilty of numerous 
and signal inconsistencies. His mo- 
bility and impressionableness, though 
favourable to his artistic culture and 
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completeness, were altogether fatal to 
that earnest dignity and persistent 
force without which there can be no 
real greatness. He was simply a brave, 
honest, generous, somewhat capricious 
man, with a hearty hatred of sem- 
blances and oppressions. It is his 
genius as a writer, however, which has 
attracted us towards him. Admiration 
of that genius has principally urged us 
to introduce him to the attention of 
our readers. Whatever they may think 
of Courier’s character, or of the poli- 
tical part which he played, they will 
find that he is worthy to be read after 
Rabelais, and that he is a noble son of 
that race, so singular, so audacious, so 
fantastical, so richly endowed, so in- 
tensely French, of which Rabelais is 
the immortal type. 
Francis HarweE tu. 





GREAT LITERARY PIRACY IN THE PRAYER BOOK PUBLISHED BY 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Mr. Urran, July 12th. 

THE late [?] Ecclesiastical History 
Society derived its notoriety principally 
from two circumstances: first, from 
its wonderful clerical patronage,—its 
combination of both the ae 
and of so many bishops that the 
Church seemed for the first time 
in its history to be making an ap- 
proximation to something like unity ; 
and, second, from the distinguished 
and altogether peculiar inaccuracy 
of its publications. Having lately 
had occasion to refer to its last 
publication, entitled “ The Book of 
Common Prayer: with notes, legal und 
historical, by Archibald John Stephens, 
Barrister-at-Law,” I have been sur- 
prised into acquaintance with a cir- 
cumstance which I think enables this 
Society to put in a third claim to the 
consideration and notice of the public. 

The principal peculiarity of this edi- 
tion of the a Prayer Book is 
not of course to be found in the Prayer 
Book itself, which is much like all 
other prayer books, save that it is 
printed in a very odd way; but in the 
notes, which are certainly wonderful,— 
that is, in extent. The poor Prayer 
Book is the bread to a most astonishing 
quantity of sack ; the theme of acom- 


ment before which even the twenty-one 
volume edition of Shakspere must hide 
its diminished head. There may be a 
sort of propriety in this. A three- 
uarters of an hour’s sermon upon a 
line or two of text is a kind of com- 
position familiar to most of the sup- 
one of the Ecclesiastical History 
Society, and the editor may have 
thought that he could not do better 
than pay off his clerical readers in their 
own coin. I, for one, am not at all 
inclined to object to his doing so, al- 
though the results have been to give 
us, what we have in great plenty else- 
where, dull sermons, in the shape of 
notes, and to throw the scraps of Prayer 
Book which are printed in the course 
of the volume very much into the situ- 
ation of needles to be searched for in 
bottles of hay. 

The felicity with which the editor 
has seized upon every little peg or 
text on which he might hang a note is 
strikingly exhibited in the example I 
am about to quote. Prefixed to the 
Prayer Book there is, as we all know, 
a Kalendar. That word “ Kalendar” 
is the occasion of a long note, which 
begins thus :— 

‘“* A few observations may be here made 
respecting the Jewish Kalendar, the Chris- 
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tian Kalendar, the Cycles, the Golden 
Numbers, Concurrents,: Regulars, and 
Epacts.”’ 

These “few observations” extend 

through many pages, and embrace a 

at variety of important topics, which 
are discussed in a very lucid and satis- 
factory manner. Now, everybody will 
recollect that there is a most useful 
volume of Lardner’s Cyclopedia en- 
titled the Chronology of History. This 
work, which is principally derived from 
L’Art de Verifier les Dates and the 
Dictionnaire Raisonné de Diplomatique, 
is universally allowed to be a very 
satisfactory performance, highly credit- 
able to the late Sir Harris iden its 
editor, and most serviceable to every 
student of history. 

The compiler of the notes to the Com- 
mon Prayer Book of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society seems to have thought 
as highly of the Chronology of History as 
any one, for he has taken it as if written 
not merely for his example, or for his 
information in common with the world 
at large, but for his exclusive use. 
Without the slightest mention of Sir 
Harris Nicolas or of his book, without 
a single reference to either, without 
the most covert hint or allusion to the 
fact that he was quoting and not com- 


‘“‘ Until the fifteenth century the Jews 
usually computed their time by the era 
of the Seleucide ; which begau 311 years 
and 4 months before Christ ; but since the 
end of the fifteenth century they have dated 
from the creation, which they consider to 
have occurred 3760 years and 3 months 
before the commencement of the Christian 
era. 
‘“‘The Judaic year is luni-solar, and 
consists sometimes of twelve, and at others 
of thirteen months, each month having 
twenty-nine or thirty days. The civil year 
commences in the month Tisri, with, or 
immediately after, the new moon following 
the autumnal equinox. The months, with 
the number of days in each, are, 


1. Tisri . ‘ ° . 30 days. 

Marchesvan, 

2. Chesvan, or > . ° - 29 or 30 
Bul 

3. Chisleu . . - 29 or 30 

4. Tebeth . ; r - 29 

5. Shebat . . . - 30 

6. Adar ‘ . . 2 
Veadar, or second Adar . 29 

7. Nisan, or Abib * - 30 

8. Jyar, or Zif . ; . & 

9. Sivan : ° : - 30 


published by the Ecclesiastical History Society. 
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piling, without telling his readers in 
any way whatever that there was such a 
book as the Chronology of History, or 
any book whatever which he was 
making use of, he adopts what he finds 
written in Sir Harris Nicolas’s volume, 
and puts it forth as if it were his own. 

If this had been done merely to the 
extent of a few sentences, or even of a 
page or two, one might have passed it 
over with silent mental condemnation, 
but many pages have in this way been 
extracted bodily from Sir Harris Ni- 
colas’s book, and converted, without 
acknowledgment or other indication of 
the fact, into the main bulk and staple 
of the “few observations,” which the 
editor thought might there “be made.” 

To exhibit the actual character of 
this wholesale plunder is rather diffi- 
cult, consistently with the space which 
es can devote to such a subject, but 

must beg of you to insert one speci- 
men, as illustrative both of the matter 
and the manner of the whole. The 
first column of the following extract 
contains the note from the Prayer 
Book of the Ecclesiastical History So- 
ciety, beginning at p. 264; the second 
the passage as it stands in the Chro- 
nology of History, beginning at p. 167. 


‘* It has been already observed, that, 
until the fifteenth century, the Jews 
usually computed their time by the Era 
oF SELEUCIDES; namely, 311 years and 
4 months before Christ; but that, since the 
end of the fifteenth century, they have dated 
from the creation, which they consider to 
have occurred 3760 years and 3 months 
before the commencement of the Christian 
era. 

“The Judaic year is luni-solar, and 
consists either of twelve or thirteen 
months each, and every month has 
twenty-nine or thirty days. The civil year 
commences in the month Tisri, with, or 
immediately after, the new moon following 


the autumnal equinox. The months, with 
the number of days in each, are, 
1, Tisri . ° ° 30 days. 
Marchesvan, 
2. Chesvan, or >. ‘ 29 or 30 
Bul 
3. Chisleu - 29 or 30 
4. Thebet - 29 
5. Sebat ‘. - 30 
6. Adar ° ° sia 
(Veadar) . ° ° - 29 
7. Nisan, or Abib - . 30 
8. Jyar, or Zius . a - 29 
9. Sivan . ° ° - 30 
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10. Thammuz ° ° ° 
1l. Ab ° . i ° 
12. Elul ‘ . ° -) 29 
in intercalary years .{ 30 

Tisri, or Ethanim, means the “ autumnal 
season ;” at which time the Hebrews thought 
the world was created, and therefore began 
their civil year from it. The month Veadar 
only occurs in years of thirteen months. The 
average length of the year of twelve months 
is 354 days; but, by varying the length of 
the months Marchesvan and Chisleu, it may 
consist of 353 or 355 days. In the same 
manner, the year of thirteen months may 
contain 383, 324, or 385 days. In nineteen 
years, twelve have twelve months each, and 
sevea, thirteen months. The following table 
of a cycle of nineteen years exhibits the 
number of months in each year, as well as 
the first day of the year reduced to our 
present style ; but the first day will not 
always be quite accurate, as in some years 
certain lucky and unlucky days require 
the postponement of a day. 


Year of 

the Cycle. besi a Months. 

egins andcon- 

The Ist boring pond Oct. icon. pre 
2nd 22nd of Sept. ,, 12 
3rd 10th 13 
4th 29th 
5th 19th 
6th 8th 
7th 27th 
8th 16th 
9th 5th of Oct. 
10th 25th of Sept. 

11th 14th 


12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 25th 

19th 14th » 

To reduce the Jewish time to ours sub- 
tract 3761 from the Judaic year, and the 
remainder will be the year of our Lord. 
The beginning of the year may be ascer- 
tained by the above table, and the months 
must be counted from that time. 
Example: Required the Ist of Chisleu 5608 

5608 19)5608(295 
3761 38 


A. D. 1847 


29 
30 


2nd of Oct. 
21st of Sept. 
10th 
29th 
18th 

7th 


180 

171 
98 
95 


3 


The remainder (3) shews that the year 
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29 
. 30 
-) 29 
-4 30 


10. Thammuz 
11. Ab 

12. Elul é g é 
in intercalary years 


The month Veadar is 
omitted in years of twelve months. The 
average length of the year of twelve months 
is 354 days; but, by varying the length of 
the months Marchesvan and Chisleu, it may 
consist of 353 or 355 days. In the same 
manner the year of thirteen months may 
contain 383, 384, or 385 days. In nineteen 
years, twelve years have 12 months each, and 
seven years 13 months. Thefollowing table 
of nineteen years exhibits the 
number of months in each year, as well as 
the first day of the Judaicyear, reduced tothe 
new style; the first day will not 
always be quite accurate, as in some years 
certain lucky and unlucky days require 
the postponement of a day. 


Year of the Cycle. 


begins 
The tst } besine | 
2nd 


3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 25th 
19th » 14th 
To reduce the Jewish time to ours sub- 
tract 3761 from the Judaic year, and the 
remainder will be the year of our Lord. 
The beginning of the year may be ascer- 
tained by the above table, and the months 
must be counted from that time. 
Example: Required the Ist of Chisleu5588 
5588 19)5588 (294 
3761 38 


A. D. 1827 


0 
2nd of ({andcon- 
October. | sists of 
22nd of September 
10th 
29th 
19th 
8th 
27th 
16th o 
5th of October ,, 
25th of September 
14th * 
2nd of October 
21st cf September 
10th 
29th 
18th 
7th 


178 
171 


78 
76 


2 


‘The remainder (2) shews that the year 
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5608 is the third of the cycle, and, con- 
sequently, that it begins on the 10th of 
September. The Ist of Chisleu will, there- 
fore, be about the 8th of November, 1847. 

The ecclesiastical year of the Jews 
begins six months earlier, with the month 
of Abib or Nisan, to commemorate their 
return from Egypt, which took place in 
that month. By the ecclesiastical year 
their fasts, feasts, and everything relating 
to religion is regulated; consequently, 
when the given year is ecclesiastical, 
a year must be deducted in the date, 
from Nisan to Elul, inclusive, for the 
civil year. 

The Jews frequently, in their dates, 
leave out the thousands, which they indi. 
cate by placing the letters pd, meaning 
nopynd, é. é. “ according to the lesser 
computation.”’ 

Though various other epochs from the 
creation have been adopted by the Jews, 
it is unnecessary, for practical purposes, 
to allude particularly to them, as only the 
above-mentioned are those which have 
been in general use. 


This extract reaches from p. 167 to 
p- 169 of Sir Harris Nicolas’s work. 
After an interval there is, in the same 
note, another similar extract, which 
extends from p. 24 to p. 31 of the 
same work. ‘That is followed by a 
similar extract from p. 3 to p. 5, and 
after another interval there is another 
extract from p. 37 to p. 40, with an 
inserted passage derived from p. 32. 

Altogether the quantity extracted from 
the Chronology of History in this single 
note amounts to about FIFTEEN PAGES, 
WITHOUT A SINGLE ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 
MARK OF QUOTATION, OR REFERENCE 
OF ANY KIND WHATEVER. 

I have said that the subsequent ex- 
tracted passages are inserted after two 
principal intervals. Both those inter- 
vals consist of passages apparently de- 
rived from other sources than the Chro- 
nology of History, but Iam able to 
identify only oneof them. Itconsists of 
about four pages of learned matter, the 
fruit of great research, extracted ver- 
batim from Mr. Hampson’s Medii evi 
Kalendarium. Lond. 184}, vol. i. p. 389. 

In this case the extract is made in 
the same general manner as in the 
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5588 is the second of the cycle, and, con- 
sequently, that it begins on the 22nd of 
September. The 1st of Chisleu will, there- 
fore, be about the 20th of November, 1827, 

The ecclesiastical year of the Jews 
begins six months earlier, with the month 
of Nisan to commemorate their return 
to (sic) Egypt, which took place in that 
month. By the ecclesiastical year their 
fasts, feasts, and everything relating to 
religion is regulated; consequently, when 
the given year is ecclesiastical, a year 
must be deducted in the date from Nisan 
to Elul, inclusive. 


The Jews frequently, in their dates, 
leave out the thousands, which they indi- 
cate by placing the letters ppd, meaning 
nepyum, zt. e. “ according to the lesser 
computation.”’ 

Though various other epochs from the 
creation have been adopted by the Jews, 
it is unnecessary, for practical purposes, 
to allude particularly to them, as the 
above mentioned are the only ones which 
have been in general use. 


other, but there is this difference be- 
tween them. After four pages of 
literal extract and adoption of autho- 
rities, the Hampson extract concludes 


thus: “ Vide Hampson’s Treatise on 


Medii evi Kalendarium, 389-393. 
Lond. 1841.” This maimed semi- 
acknowlegment is imperfect and de- 
ceptive ; it is perhaps even more con- 
temptible than a daring silence; but 
in the case of Sir Harris Nicolas there 
isnothing of thekind ; notasingle word. 

There is also another difference be- 
tween the two cases. Mr. Hampson, 
I am happy to say, is a living author, 
still doing the state good service by 
his accurate and learned researches, 
and well able to defend himself; poor 
Sir Harris, after life’s fitful fever, now 
sleeps well; but I trust that there will 
never be wanting, especially in your 
pages, to which he has so often con- 
tributed, those who will vindicate his 
memory against all persons who seek 
to appropriate to themselves the credit 
which is due to his varied and useful 
labours. 

Yours, &c., 
Puto- Nicoras. 
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THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH RESTORATION.* 


THE Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society for the county of Buck- 
ingham will have done good service to 
the cause which called it into existence, 
even should its sole result be the paper 
on Church Restoration read before its 
members by Mr. Scott, at their first 
annual meeting, July 27th, 1843. This 
paper, with certain “notes” and “ mis- 
cellaneous remarks on other subjects 
connected with the restoration of 
churches, and the revival of pointed 
architecture,” has been recently pub- 
lished, and we now invite the attention 
of our readers to this equally interest- 
ing and valuable little volume. And 
herein, with special reference to the 
paper itself on church restoration, we 
pass on from a strong general recom- 
mendation of this essay to a more 
direct appeal in behalf of our ancient 
churches, to certain classes and indi- 
viduals who are, or who at least ought 
to be, specially interested in “the 
conservation and restoration of those 
invaluable relics of Christian art which 
have been so wonderfully preserved 
to us in almost every village through- 
out our land—relics but for which we 
should now be ignorant of the most 
remarkable phase which art has ever 

et assumed—the only form in which 
it has suited itself to the pure and en- 
nobling sentiments of our religion, and, 
in our national variety of it, the only 
form which is adapted to our climate 
and our traditional associations, and 
every vestige of which, however simple 
or homely it may be, has the strongest 
claims upon our reverence and care.” 
(p- 13.) ae 

To the clergy, to patrons of livings 
and lay impropriators of ecclesiastical 
revenues, to churchwardens also, and 
more particularly to all members of 
architectural and archeological so- 
cieties, the duty of church conservation 
and restoration must be considered in 
a peculiar manner to appertain; to 
their hands, therefore, we earnestly 
commend Mr. Scott’s pages, as emi- 
nently calculated at once to awaken 
their sympathies with the subjects of 


which he treats, and to direct them in 
practice upon sound principles and to 
salutary and beneficial ends. We desire 
to see the spirit of church restoration 
thoroughly awakened, and displaying 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land an active energy; but no 
less essential than the existence of 
such a spirit is the condition that its 
working be well directed. Restora- 
tion must be faithful, or it is not re- 
storation at all. “Conservation and 
restoration” taust go hand in hand, or 
restoration is but another word for 
renovation; and the renovation of an 
ancient church is the destruction of 
that ancient church, and the substitu- 
tion of some modern edifice in its stead. 
Now the object of a true church re- 
storer is twofold; being to maintain 
in every church its own individuality 
of character, while he seeks to preserve 
so far as may be the original aspect 
and condition of the building. Con- 
sequently, his care must be divided 
between the actual circumstances in 
which he finds any ancient church 
when about to plan its restoration, and 
the traces of a better form and of 
more harmonious details which yet 
linger about its walls. Upon this prin- 
ciple much that has been lost may be 
regained, while nothing that is valuable 
will be suppressed. In order however 
to be enabled to carry out in practice 
this system of restoration, it is no less 
necessary to assign some limit to archi- 
tectural conservatism than to restore 
upon conservative principles. We do 
not desire to retain all that we find in 
an ancient church, but all that is 
valuable; and so also, while we re- 
store, that is, reproduce what has been 
lost or altered, with deep respect, with 
much caution and hesitation, still we do 
thus restore only what is really more 
excellent in itself and more consist- 
ent with the character of the entire 
work and with its general associations. 
But here we are met by our grand 
difficulty, that is, to determine the 
point at which we must cease both to 
reproduce and to retain; in other 
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words, to determine how far we are 
bound to keep what we find, and how 
far we may rightly and beneficially 
substitute what we believe once to 
have been, for what we now see in 
actual being. As a general rule, (and 
in such a case it is only a general rule 
that can be laid down,) we would have 
everything in our ancient churches 
retained which is not of later date than 
the close of the fourteenth century, and 
would keep as little as possible that is 
later than the close of the fifteenth.* 
And, whatsoever restoration we intro- 
duce, whether it be in restoring the 
mutilated remains of the more ancient 
portions of any building after their 
evident original design, or in replacing 
what has been long destroyed, or what 
we ourselves are constrained to con- 
demn and sweep away, in every case, 
it must be our grand object to repro- 
duce what we have reason to believe 
once existed, and that as it once ex- 
isted. This is that “ conservatism” 
so zealously advocated by Mr. Scott 
(we retain his italics) as “the great 
object, the very hey-note, of restora- 
tion ;” and this, if admitted as our 
rule, will impart its tone even to those 


eneepiriat and deviations from any 


one fixed law which, in the practical 
working out of the ever-varying ques- 
tion of church restoration, will of ne- 
cessity arise. 

It will be borne in mind that, in 
the general rule which we have above 
suggested, it is implied that the relics 
of the several architectural periods 
anterior to A.D. 1400, and it may be 
also anterior to A.p. 1500, have for the 
most part an equal claim for “ con- 
servation and restoration.” Except 
in some special case of rare occurrence, 
the church-restorer must seek to 
transmit to them that come after him 
the identical edifice which the archi- 
tects of the Gothic age themselves en- 
trusted to time to bring down to him. 
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If they spared a Romanesque door- 
arch or corbel-table, it is for him to 
treasure heedfully the hoary relic; 
when inserting a richly traceried win- 
dow of many lights, if they retained be- 
side it a simple deeply-splayed lancet, 
let his restoring hand touch what is left 
of either member with equal care and 
veneration.} And in like manner with 
the entire work, even where itis not pos- 
sible literally to act up to this-principle, 
the restorer ought always to be directed 
by the tone of feeling which it in- 
spires; he ought to be “one who 
keeps constantly in view the preserva- 
tion of the sacred relics of Christian 
art, and who, if he sees it expedient 
to restore an early form at the cost of 
removing a later one, or to remove 
early features from inevitable ne- 
cessity, does so with pain; and if un- 
avoidably called upon” to destroy any 
portion of an ancient church, or to 
rebuild a part without any guiding 
authority, who has learned from the 
“vast treasury of Christian art, so 
wonderfully preserved for his use,” 
how to adapt his work “to the tone 
and character of the building heis treat- 
ing.” Restoration, as it is well added 
by Mr. Scott, does indeed “call forth 
the exercise of mind and judgment, 
and sometimes even of imagination ; 
but every wish to display individual 
genius or invention should be banished 
from the mind of the restorer; he 
should forget himself in his veneration 
for the works of his predecessors. 
Restoration often calls for the highest 
exercise of the talent of the architect, 
and is not unfrequently far more dif- 
ficult and laborious than making a 
new design; and he may ny | trust 
to the legitimate exercise of his in- 
tellect being appreciated, without 
wishing to risk the truthfulness of his 
work by giving scope to his own in- 
vention.” (p. 27). 

In these remarks we have followed 





* We cannot at all coincide with Mr. Scott’s idea that it is often desirable “to 
retain reminiscences of the age of Elizabeth, of James, or of the martyred Charles,”’ 


in the architecture of our churches. 


t In the restoration of any time-worn or mutilated member, as of a window for 
example, and indeed even in rebuilding such member when too much injured to be 
restored, the minor details should all be executed in exact conformity with the spirit 
of the period in which the original was erected: in this case, therefore, in corbel- 
heads, the ancient costumes should be retained ; and so also with other conventialities 
of the time, the introduction of which into our new ecclesiastical edifices is “ one of 
the absurdities which ought ’’ immediately “ to be got rid of.’’ 
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Mr. Scott in distinguishing carefully 


between the restoration of an ancient 
church and the rebuilding it, or the 
making any additions or unavoidable 
alterations. Upon these. points we 
readily adopt Mr. Scott’s view, that 
such works should generally be in a 
style at least not quite so early as the 
oldest parts of the original building, 
unless the church contains nothing 
anterior to the fourteenth century ; 
and we also agree with our author in 
his opinion that “there can scarcely 
be a case which would excuse a Nor- 
man addition, whatever we may say to 
restoring lost features in that style, in 
a building in which this is the general 
character.” We must, however, con- 
sider that the early-English period of 
Gothic architecture is not less suited 
for additions, and particularly in the 
case of village churches, than either 
subdivision of the period by which it 
was succeeded. In the case of a 
church entirely of the Perpendicular 
Gothic period, perhaps it may be some- 
times well to add after the fashion of 
that period ; but that fashion we would 
avoid as much as possible. In re- 
building, we would never follow any 
authority of later date than the four- 
teenth century, and, as far as may be, 
we would adopt that most admirable 
form of Gothic art which prevailed 
about a.p. 1320, and is now generally 
known as the “geometrical” period 
of the style. 

Before we pass on to the considera- 
tion of the second part of Mr. Scott’s 
volume, containing “ miscellaneous re- 
marks” on various questions indirectly 
suggested by his paper on the “ Faithful 
Restoration of our ancient Churches,” 
we cannot forego the pleasure of trans- 
ferring to our pages some few passages 
selected from the concluding portion 
of that paper itself. 

‘¢ The great danger in all our restora- 
tions,’’ says Mr. Scott, ‘‘is doing tou much, 
and the great difficulty is to know where 
to stop. An ordinary practical man, for 
instance, will often condemn a church roof 
or wall with as little ceremony as if it 
belonged to some farm building, while one 
who duly appreciates them would know 
how to repair or to reconstruct them 
without losing their design, or even their 
identity... . As a general rule, it is 
highly desirable to preserve those vestiges 
of the growth and history of the building 
which are indicated by the various styles 
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and irregularities of its parts ; they often 
add interest to a church in other respects 
poor; they frequently add materially to 
its picturesque character, and nearly 
always render it more valuable as a study. 
This rule is, however, open to many ex- 
ceptions; and it is here, perhaps, more 
than on any other question, that a sound 
judgment and freedom from caprice is 
needed. In some cases the later are the 
more valuable and beautiful features; but 
in these the architect of true feeling will 
be very unwilling to obliterate earlier fea- 
tures, however simple or even rude, to 
bring them into uniformity with more or- 
namental additions. Indeed it may be 
laid down as a rule that some vestige at 
the least of the oldest portions should be 
always preserved as a proof of the early 
origin of the building. In other buildings 
some one of the earlier styles claims the 
finest and most beautiful features; but 
it by no means follows that later parts 
should be removed, even though they 
may infringe upon finer forms; in some 
instances, however, this may seem to be 
desirable, particularly when, as is often 
the case, the later portions are themselves 
decayed, and the earlier may be restored 
with absolute certainty. . Above 
all, I would urge that individual caprice 
(we repeat Mr. Scott’s italics) should be 
wholly excluded from restorations. Let 
not the restorer give undue preference to 
the remains of any one age to the prejudice 
of another, merely because the one is, and 
the other is not, his own favourite style.’’ 


(p. 31.) 


In cases where details are lost, such 
as the tracery of a window, &c. Mr. 
Scott judiciously advises that “ hints 
be searched for from churches of cor- 
responding age in the same neighbour- 
hood.” He also most rightly urges 
the careful preservation of monumental 
brasses, crossed slabs, effigies, &c. and of 
fragments of stained glass or of ancient 
iron-work and carving, and of encaustic 
tiles, during the time that a church is 
undergoing the process of restoration. 
These relics Mr. Scott places under 
the special care of the parish clergy- 
man. “I believe,” he says, “that, 
with the careful co-operation of the 
clergyman, these might often be pre- 
served or restored, while, without this, 
every effort of the architect for their 
preeearetion will be useless.” And in 
ike manner, in the following para- 
graph, the same sentiment is yet more 
earnestly set forth:—“An architect 
may lay down a most perfect and ju- 
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dicious system of restoration, but it 
can seldom be perfectly carried out 
in spirit, if even in the letter, without 
the constant co-operation of theclergy- 
man. The practical workman detests 
restoration, and will always destroy and 
renew rather than preserve and re- 
store, so that an antagonistic influence 
ought always to be at hand.” We re- 
joice to find an architect, highly emi- 
nent in his profession, and of much 
practical experience, thus assigning to 
the parochial clergy a powerful in- 
fluence for good in the great work of 
church restoration. The real value of 
the clergyman’s support and assistance 
to the architect in the restoration of a 
chureh we can fully appreciate, and 
venture to express our confident hope 
that in this important sphere of use- 
fulness the clergy never will be found 
wanting. 

The* Miscellaneous Remarks,” which 
Mr. Scott has appended to his paper 
on church restoration, comprise three 
short essays, on the “Claims of Ro- 
manists (as such) upon Pointed Ar- 


chitecture ;” on “ The choice of a style 


for present adoption ;” and on “ The 


adaptation of ancient churches to our 
present ritual,” with some highly 
interesting notes. Upon the two first 
named of these essays we must be con- 
tent to observe, that in them the 
author most conclusively vindicates 
Gothic architecture from any essential 
Romanism in its character, and that 
he shews, by a very satisfactory pro- 
cess of reasoning, that the geometrical 
period of the Gothic style, ranging 
from about a.p. 1260 to a.p. 1330, af- 
fords the best and most worthy ty 

for present adoption and use. “The 
style we have thus arrived at,” con- 
cludes Mr. Scott, “seems to unite the 
grandeur and effective detail of the 
earlier days of Pointed Architecture 
with the completeness of later works ; 
and I should be well content for it to 
be taken as the nucleus of future de- 
velopments, though I would not allow 
its ideal perfection to preclude us from 
giving varied expression to our build- 
ings by occasionally emulating the 
sterner sentiment of earlier or the 
softer beauties of later times, nor to 
prevent our availing ourselves of those 
many useful and beautiful appliances 
which we can learn alone by studying 
our arehitecture in its latest stages. 
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All of these belong, as I have before 
said, to the great stock or treasury of 
Christian art; it is our part to use 
them as best we can, but it may be re- 
served for our successors to weave 
them into a harmonious whole.” (p. 
110). 

A few judicious remarks here fol- 
low upon the important, but some- 
what dangerous, and, as it must 
be feared, as yet premature, subject 
of future architectural developments. 
Having shewn that “no development 
isto be attained otherwise than through 
the medium of a perfect knowledge 
and appreciation of Pointed Architec- 
ture as it has already existed,” Mr. 
Scott sets forth the following as form- 
ing “ the legitimate objects to be hoped 
for from development” in the matter 
of Gothic Architecture: 1. The per- 
fect adaptation of the style to the al- 
tered ecclesiastical requirements of 
our own day. 2. Its adaptation also 
to different climates and to the usages 
of other countries, and more particu- 
larly to the varied circumstances of 
the British colonies; for, as Mr. Scott 
so well and so truthfully remarks, 
“the style should be essentially one, 
but it should possess an elasticity 
which would render it suitable to the 
most varied external conditions.” 3. 
The amalgamation of all which is really 
beautifully and intrinsically valuable 
in the developments of Gothic art 
hitherto attained, and of which the 
stone-wrought memorials yet remain 
in the midst of us. And, 4, the in- 
fusion of real life and present existence 
into the subsidiary arts, so as to cause 
our architectural and monumental 
sculpture, stained glass, &c., while in 
themselves worthy productions of ar- 
tistic genius, to harmonise absolutely 
with the sentiment and feeling of true 
Gothic art. 

“It is obvious,” says Mr. Scott, in 
his remaining essay, “ that, in refitting 
our churches, we must have our own 
ritual and our own necessities in view ; 
and, while we make correct ecclesias- 
tical arrangement our leading object, 
we must. not be prevented by a mor- 
bid feeling for antiquity from ap- 
plying to existing uses those parts 
whose original intention has become 
obsolete.” Weare here brought into 
contact with a question the most 
delicate, and perhaps the most difficult 
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of adjustment, as it is certainly the 
most important, in the entire range of 
ecclesiology. To expatiate upon the 
importance of consistency between a 
church and its services, between the 
material fabric of a religious edifice 
and the ritual in use by those who 
worship within its walls, is altogether 
needless ; it would be, indeed, but to 
produce a series of truisms. Our 
churches must be strictly consistent 
with the very spirit of our church 
services. Now we are prepared to 
maintain that this consistency is not 
only an essential element of Gothic 
so. Nomar but also that our ancient 
churches themselves, as they have come 
down to us, aré for the most part, in 
all important particulars, strictly thus 
consistent. In other words, we con- 
sider the adaptation of our ancient 
churches to our present ritual to be a 
matter attended with but few real 
difficulties, certainly with none of any 
formidable magnitude, provided it be 
conducted in a right spirit. In de- 
termining what may be thisright spirit, 
therefore, whatsoever serious difliculty 
and delicacy may be attached to the 


subject appears to be comprehended. 
We believe that if we set about the 
matter as English churchmen we do 
set about it in a right spirit, and con- 
sequently in such a spirit as will ensure 


success. A true English churchman 
is of necessity an admirer and a lover 
of Gothic architecture; but there is 
no necessity whatever for his asso- 
ciating Gothic architecture with the 
Church of Rome. Gothic architecture 
is the architecture of the Church—of 
the Christian Church ; it is no more to 
be identified with the Roman branch 
of the Church Catholic than is sound 
churchmanship amongst ourselves to 
be evidenced by an imitation of or an 
approximation to Romish errors. It 
has been a sort of fashion to Romanise 
Gothic art, and to impute to those who 
cherish it a Romanising tendency ; but 
this is to degrade our most noble art 
by stripping it of its real catholicity ; 
it is to allege on the part of faithful 
Gothic architects and lovers of Gothic 
architecture motives which are in direct 
opposition to their true feelings and 
principles, and also by giving indirect 
yet decided encouragement to the 
present dishonoured condition of our 
churches, to dishonour and to do posi- 
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tive injury to the cause of vital Chris- 
tianity itself. There may, indeed, be 
some who “have been led by their 
love of medieval architecture to a 
sickly favouring of the errors of the 
days in which it flourished ;” but, in 
the matter of church architecture, with 
such persons we have no kind of 
sympathy. And we venture to assert 
the same of Mr. Scott, and of the en- 
lightened and devotedly zealous church 
restorer to whom Mr. Scott inscribes 
his volume, and also of a thousand 
others. We maintain the cause of Gothic 
architecture because we feel that it is 
Christian art’; we advocate the faithful 
restoration of our ancient churches 
because we are persuaded that we 
thus are true, and thus declare our- 
selves to be true, to that pure faith 
which, as members of the Church of 
England, we have the high privilege 
to hold. As English churchmen then, 
we would both restore our ancient 
churches, and would build up new 
churches for our vastly multiplied 
population. Let either work be done 
by us in the self-same spirit, as both 
the old edifices when restored and 
the new ones when erected, are to be 
identical in use and object. It will 
thus be discovered that, in order to 
adapt our ancient churches to our 
own ritual, we shall very rarely have 
to do more than make certain altera- 
tions in their arrangements, while in 
the erection of new churches, these 
altered arrangements would, as a 
matter of course, be included in the 
original design. As Mr. Scott truly 
remarks, “the distinction between the 
architecture of a church and its ar- 
rangements is manifest. In the case of 
our ancient churches the one is purely 
Christian, while the other may, like the 
ritual of the Church of Rome itself, 
though retaining in its leading forms 
the primitive type of the early Church, 
have overlaid it with extraneous ap- 
pendages unknown to the primitive 
Church, and discarded by our own. 
The omission of such features, how- 
ever, leaves the beauty of the archi- 
tecture unimpaired.” (p. 48.) And 
here we may not pass unnoticed the 
fact, that the alterations and omissions 
thus to be made will be found to be 
comparatively very few in number, 
and such also as scarcely in any re- 
spect affect the architecture of a 
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church properly so called, or its lead- 
ing forms as a building. Still, correct 
ecclesiastical arrangement — correct, 
that is, in its adaptation to our ritual 
—is no less our object in our churches, 
than the preservation in them of 
Gothic truth. In thus speaking of 
church-arrangement let us not be 
misunderstood. We speak of our 
ritual as it is, both in its spirit and in 
its letter—as it is in the full compre- 
hensiveness of its pure and beautiful 
fervour; and to this we would have 
the arrangement of our churches cor- 
rectly adapted. And so, on the other 
hand, in strict accordance with such 
correct arrangement of our sacred edi- 
fices should be the general administra- 
tion of the services of the Church: 
they, to be true to themselves, should 
be removed alike from all supersti- 
tions and delusive vanities on the one 
hand, and on the other hand from that 
cold unattractiveness which is a direct 
departing from the spirit of our ritual, 
and so becomes a chief cause of the 
great falling away from our commu- 
nion. 

Our space will not permit us to do 


more than touch very slightly upon 
practical details. We cannot, however, 
forbear to point out one particular with 


respect to matters of detail, in which it 
will be well to observe a distinction 
between the restoration of ancient 
churches and the erection of new ones: 
we refer to certain architectural fea- 
tures in ancient churches, such as 
sedilia and piscine, for which we have 
no use, but which we shall feel bound to 
preserve as works of Gothic art; but in 
erecting new churches we are equally 
bound to omit these now useless ac- 
cessories. In the case of our ancient 
churches we may all adopt Mr. Scott’s 
rule, and “lay it down as the leading 
object we should aim at, that the great- 
est amount of correct ecclesiastical ar- 
rangement, and the most perfect adap- 
tation of our churches to the require- 
ments of our reformed ritual, should be 
attained at the smallest practicable 
sacrifice of what is valuable or beau- 
tiful in the original features of the fa- 
bric :” and on the very same principle 
in every member and accessory of our 
new churches we must study to com- 
bine the exact requirements of our 
ritual with the most faithful and per- 
fect architectural development. 
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The chief difficulty with church re- 
storers and architects appears to be in 
the present correct adaptation of chan- 
cels. Here we regret to differ from 
our author; and that, in not the less 
degree, because he seems to waver 
in his own view, under the influence 
of medizeval association. We hope, 
notwithstanding, that Mr. Scott will 
be induced to take his stand with 
us, and, as an English Churchman, will 
form his final decision upon the ob- 
ject, use, and consequent arrangement 
of our chancels. He will thus be led 
to the conclusion that we can admit 
no rule which could restrict the use of 
the chancel to persons ministering in 
the congregation, whether clergy or 
choristers: by us the chancel is pro- 
vided for the celebration of the most 
solemn rite of our religion; we regard 
it as appropriated for a special purpose, 
but not at all to certain personages. As 
towards the western entrance of our 
churches we place the font, and about 
it provide suitable accommodation for 
those who may attend at the adminis- 
tration of one sacrament, thus forming 
a baptistry, so also for the due cele- 
bration of the other sacrament we 
have the chancel towards the east, 
after the ancient habit; and this would 
be felt to be not the exceptional, but 
the true and proper use of the chan- 
cel, if there were (as doubtless there 
was intended to be) a weekly com- 
munion, and more particularly if 
professing Christians were generally 
to fulfil their duty, and to become 
more regular communicants. In cases 
of unusual assemblages of the clergy, 
such as visitations and confirma- 
tions, the chancel might be appro- 
priately appointed for their use: but 
this would be an exception to the or- 
dinary practice, and could scarcely be 
reckoned as one of the objects for which 
chancels are constructed. Another 
exceptional use of chancels occurs 
when they are occupied by a part of 
the congregation during the ordinary 
services: we would use the chancel 
(as we would the baptistry) for this 
purpose in such churches only as ren- 
der this arrangement necessary, in 
order to provide sufficient and suitable 
space for the worshippers. 

In arranging the naves of our 
churches we would always place the 
members of the choir (and we would 
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always have a choir) in the midst of 
the congregation, that thus they might 
the more readily and the more per- 
fectly fulfil their proper office of sing- 
ing with the people and not to them. 
When there are side aisles we would 
so place the benches that the entire 
space of the nave should be occupied 
by the worshippers, while the aisles 
should form the passage for approach 
and departure. The aisles might also 
accommodate the children of the pa- 
rochial schools. 

We must leave the case of cathedral 
choirs for future consideration ; now 
contenting ourselves with the single 


remark that here, instead of entering 
“upon an entirely different field of 
consideration,” we have but to apply 
the principle before set forth and in- 
sisted on, and in these vast and glo- 
rious triumphs of Gothic genius and 
skill the arrangement for the purposes 
of worship will be at once correct in 
itself and consistent with the require- 
ments of our own ritual. 

With a repetition of our warm ge- 
neral recommendation of his present 
work we couple the expression of our 
hope that ere long we may welcome a 
companion volume from Mr. Scott's 
pen. 








WHILST the civilised world is suf- 
fering the shock of a mighty paralysis 
in the sudden removal of one of the 
greatest of our statesmen, we appro- 

riately turn to a subject whose chief 
interest lies in its connection with those 
political affairs quorum pars magna 
Suit. Not that we would compare for 
a moment the gentleman whose name 
stands at the head of our article with 
the great man torn from us with so 
fearful and so humbling an abrupt- 
ness; their merits were totally dif- 
ferent, both in kind and degree, but 
the book before us is appropriate to 
the present time because it deals with 
that drama in which Sir Robert Peel 
played his distinguished part, and be-~ 
cause its chief interest lies in its reve- 
lations respecting those party struggles 
in which he wasa leader of such unques- 
tioned power. Many years must pass 
away, many living actors must disap- 
pear from the now busy scene, and the 
wisdom of many acts of public policy 
must be demonstrated by their results, 
ere a true judgment can be formed 
of Sir Robert Peel’s official character 
and actions ; but even now, whilst the 
arena of state affairs exhibits some of 
his early friends banded in strong op- 
position to his more recent policy, all 
who were familiar with his public life 
will unite in proclaiming to the world, 
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and recording for the information of 
posterity, that he was a true English- 
man; a man who loved his country 
with no divided heart, promoted its 
prosperity by many measures of great 
practical wisdom, amended its funda- 
mental laws for the administration of 
 nerne: in a judicious and statesman- 
ike spirit, and adorned its society not 
merely by his personal demeanour and 
the living rhetoric of a well-ordered 
life, but by many deeds of noble and 
disinterested liberality. The acts of 
statesmen are the life of history. Sir 
Robert's singular career is connected 
imperishably with many turning points 
in our national policy—epochs and 
events which will form hereafter great 
subjects of historical disquisition. May 
men learn to consider them in the same 
spirit of kindness and candour which 
has so honourably distinguished the 
conduct of all classes of the community 
on this national bereavement! By 
his removal one of our most brilliant 
guiding lights has been almost instan- 
taneously quenched. The future, which 
in many respects is ominously dark, is 
rendered still darker by the sudden- 
ness of the melancholy deprivation. 


No powerful call can bid arise 
The buried prudent and the wise, 


but who can despair of the fortunes of 
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a nation which, on the instant, in obe- 
dience to the natural promptings of 
good and generous feeling, can lay 
aside all enmity, and unite, as one 
man, in the determination to do what- 
ever can best evince the gratitude 
which, in spite of minor disagreements, 
a free people will always feel and show 
towards those who serve them, as Sir 
Robert Peel has done, with an honour- 
able and independent faithfulness ?— 
But to the purpose which we have 
more immediately in hand. 


Robert Ward was the sixth son and 
eighth child of John Ward, a Spanish 
merchant resident at Gibraltar. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Re- 
becca Raphael, was a lady of Jewish 
extraction. Robert was born in Mount 
Street, on the 19th March, 1765, on a 
visit paid by his parents to London. 
His early boyhood was passed at Gib- 
raltar, where the attractive precocity 
of his childish talent in recitation pro- 
cured him the attention of the lady of 
the Governor. Her warm and affec- 
tionate interest supplied in part and 
for a time the loss of his mother, which 


he was called upon to undergo ere he 
had the sense to know the greatness 


of such a bereavement. When about 
eight years of age he was sent to Eng- 
land for education, and we catch our 
earliest glimpse of him in the recol- 
lection of a lady still living, who de- 
scribes him on his arrival in this 
country as dressed in a coat and vest 
(the coat and vest of a little boy !) 
of pompadour colour, silk stockings, 
Spanish leather shves, and a cocked 
hat. The venerable reminiscent, who 
was then a girl a little older than him- 
self, was accosted by him with the in- 
quiry whether she had read Shakspere, 
and whether she did not delight in 
Macbeth? 

His first school was one kept by a 
Mr. Macfarlane at Walthamstow, the 
same person who was afterwards a 
violent republican, and was killed in 
the riots at the Middlesex election in 
1806. At Walthamstow he had the sub- 
sequent Mr. Justice Allan Park for his 
school-fellow. He now enlarged his 
studies from Shakspere to Pope ; laid 
out his first half-guinea at Cuthell’s 
book-stall in Middle Row, in the pur- 
chase of a copy of the edition of Pope 
of 1777, in ten small volumes; and in 
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order to peruse them uninterrupted 
by the boisterous tumult of the play- 
ground ascended the highest trees in 
the neighbourhood, and there, rocked 
in his airy cradle, imbibed from the 
pages of our great classic a taste for 
stately poetry and the “ politer prose.” 
From Walthamstow Ward was 
transferred to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Of his residence there his friendly 
biographer can find no other traces 
than his lasting admiration for Cyril 
Jackson, his friendship for Sturges 
Bourne, and the less durable but still 
long-continuing embarrassment of a 
number of debts. From Oxford he 
removed to the Inner Temple, but 
before he was called to the bar was 
obliged to discontinue his legal studies 
and have recourse to the baths of 
Baréges to get rid of an alarming 
tendency to a stiffness in the knee- 
joint. His cure was complete, but 
was effected at the risk of his life, for 
there chanced to be in France at that 
time another person of the name of 
Ward who had been sentenced to the 
guillotine, but had escaped. At the 
height of the revolutionary fervour all 
Wards were alike. Robert was ar- 
rested. He was found guilty of wear- 
ing a coat and waistcoat of the same 
colour as his namesake. Such a cir- 
cumstance amply satisfied the judicial 
evidence of the reign of terror. He 
was sent off to Paris to be guillotined, 
and only escaped, he tells us, by their 
catching the real traitor, whereupon 
the sentence against himself was com- 
muted into a happy banishment from 
the territories of the glorious republic. 
Returning to England, dressed in 
the truest Parisian mode, but by no 
means in love with republican institu- 
tions, he was called to the bar on the 
18th of June, 1790, and was shortl 
afterwards thrown by “alucky chance” 
into the way of William Pitt. Walk- 
ing through Bell Yard his attention 
was attracted by a_ revolutionary 
placard exhibited in the window of a 
patriotic watchmaker. Ward entered 
the shop, got into discussion with the 
man, and related his own experience 
of republican justice and what he had- 
observed of the tender-mercies of re- 
volutionary functionaries. Struck with 
the difference between protoe and 
theory, the sturdy Englishman not 
only yielded up his democratical 
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opinions, but proved the sincerity of 
his conversion by giving information 
against his friends. Ward and the 
watchmaker were examined before the 
Privy Council in the presence of Pitt, 
who, struck with the incident we have 
related, took the young advocate aside 
and privately obtained from him an 
account of his reasons for entering 
upon a voluntary encounter with the 
unstable watchmaker. Whether this 
meeting with the minister had any 
influence upon what afterwards ensued 
may be doubted. Mr. Phipps seems 
to think it probable that it had. 

For some years the young barrister 
attracted little attentionin court. He 
went the western circuit as a looker- 
on, and spent his long vacations in the 
Isle of Wight, where his elder brother, 
with himself the only survivor of his 
father’s numerous family, had already 
fixed himself at a pretty spot called 
Northwood. It was there, in the au- 
tumn of 1794, that, acting upon a hint 
given him by Sir William Scott after- 
wards Lord Stowell, he wrote his 
“Inquiry into the Foundation and 
History of the Law of Nations in 
Europe from the time of the Greeks 
and Romans to the age of Grotius ;” 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1795. The book 
is happily characterised by Mr. Phipps: 


‘¢ He who should take up ‘ Ward’s Law 
of Nations’ with the expectation of finding 
in it authoritative dicta upon any point in 
question would be disappointed, while the 
lover of history, who might expect but a 
recapitulation of the maxims of interna- 
tional law, would be agreeably surprised 
at finding himself wandering (and wan- 
dering with profit) through the must 
flowery paths of the middle ages.’’ 


The book was successful, both as a 
work of literature and as a professional 
spedulation. During the war there 
were many cases perpetually occurring 
in which the “ Law of Nations” was 
the only standard of appeal. Such 
cases were Ward’s aim. His clever 
book was a shot fired off at them, and 
it ultimately took effect, but at first 
its result was simply to aid the im- 
presssion which his many light and 
pleasing qualities produced in general 
noe 8 e was an admirable dancer, 
and a lively, witty talker. Nature had 
given him not regular features, but 
an expressive, animated, shrewd, clever- 
looking countenance, with a piercing, 

5 


captivating eye. His conversation was 
delightful. He had a talent for de- 
tailing droll or interesting adventures 
in places now well known, but then 
inaccessible to English tourists ; and, 
beyond everything else, he possessed a 
singular musical power of extempo- 
raneous composition, which everybody 
agrees to have been very charming. 
Without being able to read a note of 
music, he had the faculty of impro- 
vising harmonies of the most pleasu- 
rable kind, which he played off upon 
the piano-forte by the hour together, 
with admirable execution and enchant- 
ing good taste. When to these fasci- 
nating qualities was added the fact, 
that he had written a really good book 
upon a subject very far out of the 
customary range of study, it can be 
easily perceived that in society he 
must have been no ordinary lion. His 
confident biographer asserts that such 
was the certainty of his fascination, 
that he would have required much less 
than the half-hour claimed by Wilkes 
to gain a preference over the hand- 
somest man in the good graces of the 
fair sex. It may be so, and yet it is 
strange that, with all his power, his 
first venture towards matrimony was 
a failure. In vain his muse added the 
allurement of appeals neither mean 
nor spiritless to the enchantment of 
his other qualifications. ‘The lady was 
overpowered but not won; fascinated 
but not captivated. Whether the gen- 
tleman was thought imperious or over- 
hasty, or whether a previous impres- 
sion was found indelible, or the lady— 
the supposition is all but ineredibie— 
was capricious, or irresolute, or fickle, 
is a truth beyond our ken; all that 
appears is, that she withstood his 
charming, and that the all-conquering 

ianist withdrew from the siege, issu- 
ing at the same time a manifesto in 
verse which, in our judgment, is not 
over-gallant. 

His next venture was a most fortu- 
nate one. At a London party he made 
acquaintance with Miss Catherine Julia 
Maling, one. of the daughters of Chris- 
topher Thompson Maling, esq. the 
head of a good Durham family. The 
acquaintance was agreeable to the lady, 
and his position as an accepted suitor 
was soon recognised by her family. 
One of her sisters was then about to 
be married to the late Lord Mulgrave, 
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and Ward and his lordship were thrown 
a good deal together. The result was 
an a between them of the closest, 
and to Ward of the most valuable, 
kind. In the meantime Ward 7 
plied sedulously to his profession. He 
changed his circuit from the western 
to the northern to secure the influence 
of his new and powerful friends, and 
after a time his book and his connec- 
tions began to tell, and hints were 
dropped about coming briefs. In true 
lovers’ faith in the discernment of 
suitors, Ward and Miss Catherine 
plighted their mutual troth on the 
2nd April, 1796. At first the young 
barrister talked of studying in his own 
room every evening. In the next 
stage of his progress he went off to 
court in the morning with his single 
brief in his pocket. In a little while 
that which Charles Lamb (adopting a 
line of Ward’s favourite poet) termed 
“the great first cause least understood,” 
became the parent of numbers, al- 
though never beyond number. “We,” 
said his good wife, “ have made fifteen 
guineas the last fortnight . . . He has 
a prospect of a good harvest this term; 
he is just returned from Westminster 


with three causes in view ; not exactly 
three briefs in his pocket, but if they 
are not amicably settled (which I trust 
they will not be) he is to have them.” 
His study of international law led to 
his employment in cases before the 


Privy Council, and on the circuit a 
fortunate chance or a stray brief for 
some poor wretch of a prisoner occa- 
sion y fell to his share, but he had 
had still time left for other pursuits, 
and wisely determined to fill it up by 
writing another book. The rights of 
maritime neutrals were now in fre- 
quent discussion both in the courts and 
in parliament. To that subject he 
devoted himself, and was fortunate 
enough to secure for his treatise the 
approbation of both Lord Grenville 
and Sir William Scott. It was fol- 
lowed also by an offer from Lord Eldon 
of ajudgeship in the Admiralty Court of 
Nova Scotia. But, although his health 
had given way under the pressure even 
of his little business, Ward had suffici- 
ent confidence in himself and his con- 
nections to hesitate in accepting 
an appointment which was a mere 
honourable banishment. Whilst he 
doubted, Lord Eldon, less tolerant of 
Gent. Mag. Vor. XXXIV. 
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the doubts of other people than of his 
own, filled up the appointment. In 
1802 the influence of his connection 
with Lord Mulgrave threw him into a 
new and far more stirring course. Lord 
Lowther having offered to Pitt, then 
out of office, during the Addington 
administration, the nomination of a 
member for Cockermouth for three 
years, “after which he wished to re- 
serve it for his nephew Lord Burgh- 
ersh,” the seat was proposed to Ward 
and by him was at once accepted. He 
did not abandon his profession, but 
the northern circuit was then scarcely 
compatible with the duties of a party 
man; it was therefore necessary for him 
to relinquish that, and confine himself 
thenceforth to his practice before the 
Privy Council. 

He was returned to parliament at 
the time when Pitt’s dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of Addington had 
given rise to that feeling in favour of 
the return of the former to power which 
gave rise to the foolish movement 
got up by Canning, and commonly 
termed the Paper Plot. The Malmes- 
bury Correspondence contained seve- 
ral important papers upon this subject. 
The book before us adds many others 
of very considerable value. Between 
them the whole matter is pretty nearly 
unravelled. 

In this part of the book it is more 
in the nature of a collection of letters 
epee olitical affairs than a biography. 
Mr. Ward corresponded with Lord 
Mulgrave, and in these letters we 
have a clear and valuable detail of the 
course of public events. Addington, 
it is well known, held on for man 
months, greatly to the annoyance of all 
Pitt’s friends, and of few amongst 
them more than the expectant Ward. 
His legal practice was of course any 
thing but improved by his going into 
Parliament, and he made no great 
figure in the house. What he looked 
forward to and longed for was Pitt's 
return to power. Until that day 
he remained poor and in obscurity, 
but eminently happy at home with 
his wife and children, in spite of 
all the drawbacks inseparable from 
the condition of a public man in nar- 
row circumstances. In the summer 
of 1803 his wife was ill with cough 
and fever. He took a small place at 
West Moulsey eater Spring Croft, to 
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ive her the benefit of change of air. 

fn the autumn Pitt went thither to 
dine with him. 

November’s sky was chill and drear, 

November’s leaf was red and sear. 
The damp and cold had robbed gloomy 
firs, a shady lawn, and small rooms 
level with the ground, of their chief 
attractions. 


‘¢¢ What could persuade you,’ inquired 
Mr. Pitt, as he looked around him, ‘ what 
could persuade you, Ward, to come to 
such a dismal place?’ ‘ That which is the 
grand motive to a poor man—money,’ re- 
plied Ward. ‘Indeed! and pray how 
much do they give you?’ inquired Pitt.’’ 


But with all his dinings and his oc- 
casional witticisms none of Pitt’s friends 
or followers could dive into the secret 
of his views in reference to public 
affairs. In that respect the confiding 
submissiveness of his party was very 
singular. Lord Mulgrave thus writes 
to Ward on the opening of the session 
in November 1803. 


“You know, my dear Ward, that the 
moderation of one at least of Pitt’s mo- 
derate friends arises from a conviction that 
nobody can judge so well as Mr. Pitt him- 
self of what is the most wise and honour- 
able conduct for him to pursue ; and that 
the head of a political party has a right to 
expect that kind of deference from his 
friends as long as they continue to call 
themselves such... . For my own part 
I have an unfeigned deference to Pitt’s 
judgment, and an implicit confidence in 
his virtues and patriotism, and I shall 
always candidly and fully apprise him of 
my opinions ; but I never will act for him 
without his knowledge, nor against him 
when he has informed me of his views, 
wishes, and judgment for the conduct of 
his friends. Whenever my opinion either 
of his judgment or virtue changes I will 
follow the dictates of my own, and declare 
myself unconnected with him. I do not 
think I have talents to guide or influence 
to spoil him ; the public opinion sanctions 
his judgment and justifies my concurrence 
in it. The whole tenor of his life, the 
broad foundation of his fame, the great 
success of his measures, are all the conse- 
quence of his not conceiving with the 
judgment of ordinary men; of his not 
walking in the narrow path of short- 
sighted speculation ; of his not following 
the routine of ordinary politicians; of his 
not judging of extraordinary events and 
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delicate predicaments as common under- 
standings would do: in short, he is what 
heis. His line of conduct is not the line 
of conduct of the common herd, and his 
place can neither be filled nor regained in 
a manner worthy of his greatness but by 
himself.” (i. 144, 145.) 


The session which opened at the 
close of 1803 was one of fierce attack 
upon Addington. Ward aided the 
onslaught by a pamphlet entitled “ A 
View of the relative Situations of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Addington previous to 
and on the Night of Mr. Patten’s 
Motion,” for which he received the 
thanks of Mr. Pitt. When Addington 
yielded to the combined attack of the 
mm of Pitt and Fox, and Pitt at 
ength returned to office, Ward’s first 
appointment was to a Welsh judgeship, 
which he earned not merely by past 
fidelity, but by coming forward with 
his ready pen to defend -Pitt’s seizure 
of the Spanish treasure-ships before a 
declaration of war.* Ward's appoint- 
ment to his judgeship had not been 
actually made out when Lord Mulgrave 
took office as foreign secretary, and 
solicited Ward to accompany es to 
the Foreign Office as under-secretary. 
The necessity for abandoning his pro- 
fession was no obstacle to Ward’s ac- 
ceptance of the uncertain and pre- 
carious appointment. He had long 
been a politician rather than a lawyer, 
and the law and he now bade farewell 
to each other, with little loss or regret 
on either side. Twelve months was 
the brief tenure by which he held his 
much-coveted official station. Pitt's 
death came upon Ward and his friends 
like a thunderbolt. The accession of 
their great Whig opponent sent them 
all adrift; Ward as poor as ever. A 
touching circumstance is told in these 
volumes respecting Pitt's anxiety for 
Ward on his death-bed. On his re- 
signation of the Welsh judgeship Pitt 
had promised him a pension to com- 
mence when he should cease to hold 
office. The dying statesman remem- 
bered that amidst the pressure of other 
matters the promise had not been ful- 
filled. He alluded to the circumstance 
several times during his illness, and 
spoke with kindness of him to whom it 
had been made. 





* His publication was entitled “ An Inquiry into the Manner in which the different 
Wars of Europe have commenced during the last two centuries.”’ 
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‘Later on, when he could no longer 
continuously articulate, he made the name 
‘ Robert Ward’ audible, and added signs 
for paper and ink. His trembling hand 
having feebly traced a number of wander- 
ing characters, and added what could be 
easily recognised as his well-known signa- 
ture, he sunk back. The precious paper 
(precious, whatever may have been its 
unknown import, as a proof of remem- 
brance at so solemn a moment,) was after- 
wards handed over by the physician in 
attendance, Sir Walter Farquhar, to Mr, 
Ward, and many a time did he declare, as 
he displayed it to me, that he would give 
anything he valued most in the world to 
be able to decypher its unformed charac- 
ters.’’ (i. 176.) 


On the formation of the new adminis- 
tration Ward retired into the country, 
and oecupied himself in rural pursuits ; 
but in another twelvemonth the wheel 
again came round, and on the forma- 
tion of the Portland administration 
Lord Mulgrave took office as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and Ward was 
appointed to a seat at the Admiralty 
Board. At the same time, it may be 
added, and by the same nobleman, two 
other distinguished persons were first 
brought into official connection with 
the administration—Mr. John Wilson 
Croker and Lord Palmerston. 

From the middle of 1809 Mr. Ward 
kept a political diary. Extracts from 
it fill up the remainder of the first 
volume and the first hundred pages of 
the second volume, carrying on the 
narrative from 1809 to 1820, during 
all which time Mr. Ward remained in 
office. This diary is a valuable histo- 
rical document, and, although not kept 
by a person in continual confidential 
communication with the chief persons 
in the government, it contains many 
circumstances not before known, and 
of high value in illustration of the 
official history of the time. True it 
often expresses the opinions and feel- 
ings of merely the second-rate persons 
in the government (amongst whom 
Mr. Ward must be classed) ; but Mr. 
Ward was a skilful gatherer of gossip 
as well as a prompt recorder of what- 
ever he happened to collect, and in 
that way he managed to crowd into 
his daily record many really valuable 
public facts, as well as much curious 
tittle-tattle. The first seventy-five 
pages of the diary relate principally to 
the dispute and duel between Canning 
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and Castlereagh, which is told in a way 
ges to the prejudice of the former. 

he next hundred pages are full of 
interesting details respecting the Re- 
gency restrictions. Of this part of the 
book Perceval is the hero. His con- 
duct is delineated in terms of very 
striking eulogy. We have no space 
for extracts, but the whole must be 
consulted by all inquirers into a career 
which has never been properly por- 
trayed. The next division of the diary 
relates to the proceedings of the Ra- 
dicals of 1819, which inspired the go- 
vernment with a very pusillanimous 
timidity. The last portion of the diary 
relates to the proceedings against 
Queen Caroline. fet this brief sketch 
of the contents of the diary it will be 
seen that it relates to the leading in- 
cidents of a stirring time. It is written 
in the fervid tone of a strong party 
politician, but its prejudices lie on the 
surface, and will mislead few persons. 
The diary is continued after 1820, but 
its warmth of partisanship has induced 
the editor to withhold it. It no doubt 
comments with sufficient bitterness on 
the conduct of statesmen yet living. 

In 1821 Mr. Ward suffered the loss 
of his inestimable wife. The shock af- 
fected him deeply, and at the close of 
the session of 1823 he relinquished his 
seat at the Ordnance Board, and with- 
drew from parliament and public life. 
And now, his political life being over, 
and he without other occupation than 
the auditorship of the Civil List, to 
which he was appointed, as an all-but 
sinecure on his retirement, he once 
more took pen in hand, and at the age 
of 58, six years older than Richardson 
when he wrote Pamela, he composed 
Tremaine. We should like to have 
known a great deal more about the 
composition of this interesting work 
than Mr. Phipps discloses. All that 
he tells us is, that on account of the 
ease with which the author’s hand 
would be recognised, his manuscript 
was re-written by his daughters, and 
that so great was the interest which 
they took in the book that 


‘*he used to boast how on one occasion, 
when a portion of the manuscript contain- 
ing a long chapter had been lost, they were 
able to resupply the whole of it from me- 
mory, without (as even the author himself 
confessed) so much as an error in a word,’’ 
(ii. 108.) 
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When complete, the work was handed 
over to the author's “friend and per- 
sonal solicitor, B. Austen, esq.” who 
arranged with a publisher without 
disclosing the name of the author. 
This was in 1825, and from that 
time we have a series of pleasant 
letters from Mr. Ward to Mr. Austen 
and his wife, which contain a report 
of the gossip occasioned by the in- 
terest of the public to pierce through 
the author’s incognito. In one place 
it was strangely attributed to Sydney 
Smith, in another said to be claimed 
by a Rev. Mr. Ogle; here set down to 
a family of Montagus, and there to 
one, not of Capulets, but of Dysons; 
Lady Holland thought the third volume 
should have been a separate treatise; 
Lord Binning pronounced it “a dull 
book ;” one who was personally inti- 
mate with the author found out who 
he was by his raptures about rooks ; 
Bishop Coplestone and Disraeli were 
delighted with it; Southey begged to 
be acquainted with the author; Lord 
Althorpe was most anxious to unearth 
the writer ; and old Mackenzie pointed 
out what he had done in his “ Man of 
Feeling.” Fifteen hundred copies were 
sold in six weeks, and in a few months 
the author was not only busy upon 
corrections and new editions, but also 
upon “De Vere.” That novel was 
published in 1827, and was not less 
successful in a mercantile point of 
view than “ Tremaine.” 

In 1828 the sexagenarian proved 
that his early powers of fascination 
were not extinct. He obtained the 
hand of Mrs. Plumer Lewin, of Gil- 
ston Park, in Herts. His marriage 
took place in July, 1828, and shortly 
afterwards he assumed the name of 
Plumer before that of Ward. This 
marriage brought him a considerable 
accession of wealth, but fortune was 
not all smiles even to the contem- 
plative author of “Tremaine.” His 
sinecure oflice was torn from him by 
the ruthless economy of the Whigs, 
and the fell pulmonary disease to which 
his first wife had fallen a victim again 
invaded his domestic circle and robbed 
him almost at one moment of his two 
eldest daughters. ‘These losses were 
followed within a few months by the 
death of his second wife, and again, ere 
long, he was called upon to witness 
the alarming illness of his youngest 
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daughter, in whom the same disease 
which had consigned her sisters to the 
tomb now made its appearance. 

It was in the midst of this last ter- 
rible affliction that he first made the 
acquaintance of his third wife, Mrs. 
Okeover, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Anson, and widow of the Rev. 
C. G. Okeover, of Okeover Hall, in the 
county of Stafford. One circumstance 
connected with this marriage is so 
strange that, although mentioned in 
our Obituary of Mr. Ward, on the au- 
thority of the Literary Gazette, (Gent. 
Mag. Dec. 1846, p. 650,) we must 
give it in the words of the present 
author. 

‘* Among the most pleasing passages in 
is the description of the 
Man of Content, the ‘ Master of Okeover 
Hall’... Mr. Ward, while searching 
a road-book for an appropriate name for 
the abode of this, one of his favourite 
characters, had fixed on Okeover Hall. 
Years after this [he married Mrs. Oke- 
over], and by events subsequent to his 
marriage, he saw himself, in right of his 
wife, as the guardian of her only son, the 
‘Master of Okeover Hall,’ and most as- 
suredly, in the peaceful life and social 
circle there established, he realised in the 
best sense of the words the ‘ Man of Con- 
tent.’”’ 

Two years after his third marriage 
Mr. Ward lost his third and only sur- 
viving daughter. After another year 
or two passed on the continent, he re- 
turned to his literary labours and his 
pleasant home at Okeover. In 1837 
he published “ Illustrations of Human 
Life,” in 1838 “ Pictures of the World,” 
and in the same year an “ Historical 
Essay on the Revolution of 1688.” In 
1841 he closed the canon of his works 
with the novel of “ De Clifford.” 

The infirmities of increasing years 
advanced upon him with rapid steps. 
He had long been deaf enough to 
use a trumpet. He was now op- 
pressed with great bodily infirmity, 
and suffered intervals of extreme 
pain. In 1846 his wife’s father was 
— Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea 

ospital. He had resided with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward at Okeover, but now 
of course removed to the place of his 
official duties. Separation was not to 
be thought of. Ward and his wife ac- 
companied Sir George Anson to Chel- 
sea, and the last glimpse we catch of 
the author of “ Tremaine” is at the age 
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of eighty-one, in the midst of the con- 
fusion of a removal which included a 
library of several thousand volumes. 
It was of course a removal to the 
grave. His last letter from Okeover 
was dated 4th March, 1846; he died 
on the 13th August following. 

Mr. Phipps’s book, like the life of 
his subject, is divisible into two dis- 
tinct parts : that which treats of Mr. 
Ward’s life as a politician, and that 
which relates to his life as an author. 
In reference to the former, which is 
certainly the least interesting portion 
of Mr. Ward’s life, the book is the 
most valuable. As a public man, Mr. 
Ward himself was comparatively in- 
significant, but he moved as a satellite 
around persons whose names and ac- 
tions give an interest to every thing 
in which they are mentioned ; the last 
acts of the life of Pitt; the adminis- 
tration of Perceval; the quarrels of 
Canning and Castlereagh; the govern- 
ment of Lord Liverpool; and the rise 
of Peel—these are the subjects of the 
political portion of the book; and by 
virtue of them these memoirs will take 
their stand with the Malmesbury Pa- 
pers, the Lives of Eldon and Sid- 
mouth, and other collections of inva- 
luable materials for the history of the 
last fifty years. And the work will be 
rendered still more valuable when 
completed by the publication of the 
remainder of the diary. The portion 
which relates to Mr. Ward as an au- 
thor is exceedingly incomplete. The 
public would like to know a great deal 
mere about him, and his works and 
studies and manner of composition. 
Even the list of his publications is dif- 
ficult to be made out from the volumes 
before us. We doubt whether it could 
be completed from them? Did he not 
write “ Chatsworth,” which is not men- 
tioned here at all? Nor is there the 
slightest endeavour to give an impres- 
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sion of his character, either as an author 
or as a man; nor any account of his 
connections. In many respects, and in 
spite of a few unavoidable mistakes, 
more is to be gathered upon several of 
these subjects from our own Obituary 
notice, to which we have already re- 
ferred, than from the two capacious 
volumes before us. 

The impression produced by Mr. 
Ward’s diary, and his work upon the 
Revolution of 1688, is not favourable 
to his discrimination. They read like 
the productions of a hot, uncandid 
partisan. Whenever he sits in judg- 
ment upon the actions of men who have 
really lived and moved upon the face 
of the world, he is either blindly par- 
tial or severely harsh, illiberal, and 
unjust. Nothing can be worse in this 
respect than his treatment of Cannin 
in his diary, and his treatment of all 
Whigs in his writings everywhere. 
But change we the arena from the 
fields of actual party contest to those 
of the imagination ; give him as sub- 
jects to be dealt with, not Fox, or 
Sheridan, or Canning, but the men 
and women of his own creation, and 
nothing can be more delightful than 
the mildness of his censures, the ex- 
tent of his charity, and the ample 
toleration of his capacious benevolence. 
The former exhibits the politician ex- 
cited by the struggles of office and 
party; his temper heated by the 
warmth and doubtfulness of the con- 
tests in which he was engaged; and 
his judgment so far blinded as to be 
unable to discern that what he wished 
to be true was not always the actual 
fact. The latter we are ready to be- 
lieve exhibits the man himself: kind, 
amiable, good-tempered, hearty; a 
warm and constant friend; a cheerful 
companion, and, in one word, a cour- 
teous, upright, honourable gentleman. 





THE CHRONICLE OF QUEEN JANE.* 


THIS is a book which is: equally 
creditable to the Camden Society and 
to the editor; that is to say, it is a 


ood book and is well edited; the 
Chronicle relates to a period of our 
history which is as interesting as it is 
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important, and it is put before its 
readers in a most complete and satis- 
factory manner. The MS. of the 
Chronicle, which is No. 194 of the 
Harleian collection in the British Mu- 
seum, was formerly in the possession 
of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, and before his 
time belonged to John Stowe the chron- 
icler. The former published one pas- 
sage from it in his long-forgotten 
phlet entitled “The Primitive 
Poatios of Preserving Truth.” 1645. 
4to.; and the latter used it in the com- 
ilation of his Chronicle, but much of 
its contents now sees the light for the 
first time. Stowe seems in one place 
to attribute the composition of the 
MS. to a person of the name of “ Row. 
Lea,” which is the only approach to- 
wards an identification of the author 
which the editor has been able to ob- 
tain. Whoever he was, he wrote in the 
Tower of London, and will probably 
be one day discovered to have held 
some office in that fortress. 
Edward VI. died at Greenwich on 
the 6th July, 1553. His death was 
kept secret until the 8th, when the 
lord mayor and eighteen of the prin- 
cipal citizens were summoned to the 
palace at Greenwich. The tidings of 
the death of the sovereign were com- 
municated to them, and they were in- 
formed that the young king had dis- 
se of the succession by certain 
etters patent, under which lady Jane 
Grey had become entitled to the vacant 
throne. The citizens were sworn to 
adhere to the royal settlement of the 
succession, and charged to keep its 
provisions secret for the present. Two 
days afterwards Lady Jane was con- 
veyed by water to the Tower. She 
arrived there at three in the afternoon 
and was received as queen; at five in 
the same afternoon her accession and 
the nature of her title were publicly 
proclaimed. Mr. J. G. Nichols has 
rinted Edward VI.’s own devise for 
imiting the succession, the letters pa- 
tent by which his intentions were put 
into legal form, an engagement entered 
into by the council with the king to 
abide by his will in respect of the de- 
scent of the crown, and the king’s 
minutes for his last will. These papers 
are all, except the second, Petyt MSS. 
peeeerres in the Inner Temple library. 
is publication will direct attention 
to their singular constitutional and his- 


torical importance, and will no doubt 
induce the learned body which has the 
charge of them to preserve them more 
carefully than they have done for some 
years past. 

Jane’s brief and mimic sovereignt; 
was publicly assumed on the 10 
July, 1553, and publicly relinquished 
on the 19th of the same month. The 

eople in all parts of the country 
instantly indicated their aversion to 
any departure from the line of here- 
ditary succession. Crowds of volun- 
teers flocked to the standard of Mary, 
whilst even the tenants of the noble- 
men who set up queen Jane refused 
to serve under them on her behalf. 
The crews of six ships sent by the 
council to the coast of Norfolk to pre- 
vent Mary’s escape no sooner became 
aware of the service upon which they 
were to be employed than they re- 
volted to Mary. In town and country, 
at sea and on land, there was but one 
feeling. The faction who had pro- 
claimed the puppet queen found them- 
selves almost literally alone. It was 
the observation of the chief of them, 
as recorded by the present chronicler, 
that, although the people pressed around 
to observe their public ceremonies, no 
man cried God speed them. Convinced 
of the folly of their mad attempt, both 
by what was passing around them, and 
by the tidings which reached them 
from all quarters, they did not wait 
for the approach of Mary and her 
army, but themselves proclaimed her 
accession, and left the image of royalty 
which they had set up to the disastrous 
fate which they had brought upon her. 

‘* Great was the triumph here in Lon- 
don,”’ is the testimony of an eye-witness 
to the proclamation of Mary; “for my 
time I never saw the like, and by the 
report of others the like was never seen. 
The number of caps that were thrown up 
at the proclamation were not to be told, 
The Earl of Pembroke threw away his 
capful of angelets. I saw myself money 
was thrown out at windows for joy. The 
bonfires were without number ; and, what 
With shouting and crying of the people 
and ringing of the bells, there could no 
one hear almost what another said, be- 
sides banquetings and singing in the 
streets for joy.’”’ (p. 11.) 

Thus joyfully began the reign which 
turned out to be the most melanchol 
and the most unpopular in Engli 
history. 
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Lady Jane Grey remained a pri- 
soner in the royal fortress which she 
entered as queen, and if we could 
suppose that the selfish faction who 
selected her for the throne had in any 
degree regarded her personal qualities, 
we might say that now, in the time 
of trial, she fully justified their choice. 
Whilst the prime leader of the pre- 
tended Protestant movement for the 
exclusion of Mary on account of her 
faith, went over to the church of Rome 
with a hypocritical celerity which an- 
ticipated solicitation, and treated both 
the faith which he was quitting and 
its professors with shameful contumely, 
the lady Jane, a girl of 17, withstood 
all the persuasion and all the seductive 
artifices which could be brought against 
her. There is a striking passage upon 
this subject in the present Chronicle. 
Whilst in the Tower lady Jane was 
confined in the house of one of the 
officers of the fortress named Partridge, 
and it would seem that oocastondlly 
she joined Partridge and his family at 
dinner. On one of these occasions— 
it was on Tuesday the 29th August, 
1553—the writer of the Chronicle was 
present as a guest. The lady Jane 
sat “at the board’s end,” the other 
persons of the party being Partridge 
and his wife, lady Jane’s gentlewoman, 
whose name was Jacob, her male at- 
tendant, and the writer. Jane was 
full of a kind of royal courtesy; the 
chronicler remarks that she “ com- 
manded” Partridge and himself to put 
on their caps, and at dinner drank to 
himself, the stranger, once or twice, 
and bad him heartily welcome. She 
praised the queen as a merciful prin- 
cess—which up to that time she had 
truly been—and wished her long life, 
and that God would send upon her 
his bountiful grace. The conversation 
then fell upon matters of religion. 
Jane asked who preached at Paul’s on 
the Sunday before, and specially in- 
quired of the writer, “I pray you, 
have they mass in London?” “ Yea, for- 
sooth,” was his reply, “in some places.” 
“Tt may so be,” quoth she, ‘it is not 
so strange as the sudden conversion of 
the late duke; for who would have 
thought that he would have so done!” 
It was suggested that perchance he 
thereby hoped to have secured his 
pardon. “Pardon!” she echoed, “woe 
worth him! he hath brought me and 
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our stock in most miserable calamit 
and misery by his exceeding ambi- 
tion.” She contemned the notion of 
om in such a case as his, he having 

een in command of an army in the 
field against the queen in person, and 
railed against him as odious and evil 
spoken of by all men. “Like as his 
life was wicked and full of dissimula- 
tion, so was his end thereafter.” 


‘¢T pray God,”’ she remarked, ‘‘ I, nor 
no friend of mine die so. Should I, who 
am young and in my few years, forsake 
my faith for the love of life? Nay, God 
forbid! Much more should he not whose 
fatal course, although he had lived his 
just number of years, could not have con- 
tinued. But life was sweet it appeared. 
So he might have lived, you will say, he 
did not care how. Indeed the reason is 
good; for he that would have lived in 
chains to have had his life, belike would 
leave no other mean attempted. But God 
be merciful to us, for He saith, ‘ whoso 
denieth Him before men, He will not 
know him in His Father’s kingdom,’ 
With this and much like talk the dinner 
passed away; which ended, I thanked her 
ladyship that she would vouchsafe accept 
me in her company, and she thanked me 
likewise, and said I was welcome. She 
thanked Partridge also for bringing me to 
dinner. ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘we were 
somewhat bold, not knowing that your 
ladyship dined below, until we found 
your ladyship there.’ And so Partridge 
and I departed.’’ (pp. 24-26). 

Mary’s popularity was maintained 
and increaseds by a proclamation on 
the 4th September for remitting the 
payment of a subsidy; our chronicler 
notes 

“That at the proclamation there was 
a marvellous noise of rejoicing and giving 
the queen thanks in Cheapside by the 
people for the same.’’ (p, 26.) 


But this popular favour was short- 
lived. On the 15th December the 
mass was re-established by proclama- 
tion. This had no doubt some little 
effect, although not so much as with 
our modern notions we might at first 
feel inclined to suppose. Considered 
as a mere political question, the dis- 
tinction between Protestantism and 
Romanism is now well understood. Kt 
is broadly exhibited on the wide theatre 
ofthe world. Our country, with all its 
greatness and its benevolence, stands 
forth as a living illustration of Pro- 
testantism ;—a manifestation of the 
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blessed results of the activity and ex- 
pansion of mind which are inseparable 
from religious freedom and toleration ; 
on the other hand, a slight considera- 
tion of the state of Spain, or Italy, or 
Treland, will suflice to make us feel- 
ingly alive to the superstition and de- 
adation which are inseparable from 
the opposing system. But this was a 
contrast not set before our ancestors 
in Queen Mary’s days, and conse- 
quently the body of the people, who 
would never judge such a question on 
purely religious grounds, were not 
able, as we are, fully to comprehend 
the vastness of the change which was 
involved in the restoration of the mass. 
It no doubt occasioned a great deal 
of contention and excitement amongst 
the more religious, that is, amongst 
the thinking portion of the commu- 
nity ; but, with the bulk of the people, 
that change, the mere notion of which 
is now absurd, passed, it is probable, 
with comparatively little consideration. 
Many of the older people no doubt 
went back rejoicingly to the “ eleva- 
tion over the head, the pax giving, 
blessing and crossing on the crown, 
breathing, turning about, and all the 
other rites and accidents of old time 
appertaining.” (p. 18.) 
he next public incident was for 
ever fatal to Mary’s popularity. It 
was the landing of the ambassadors 
who “came for the knitting up of the 
marriage of the queen with the king 
of Spain.” Seventy years after that 
time Protestantism had come to be so 
justly appreciated, that a Spanish 
match was hateful to the people solely 
on religious grounds; in Mary’s time 
it was not religion but patriotism 
that excited an intense aversion to 
the contemplated union with Spain. 
It was believed that the existence of 
England would be merged in that of 
her magnificent ally ; that she would 
lose her nationality, sink into a mere 
satellite, and be tyrannised over by a 
foreign people, who were regarded 
as no less cruel and lustful than they 
were proud. Such, at that time, was 
the spontaneous feeling of the English 
people at the mere notion of such an 
alliance. Our chronicler tells us that 
the ambassadors were received with 
distinguished honour by the oflicers 
of the court, but that “the people, 
nothing rejoicing, held down their 
6 


heads sorrowfully,” whilst the very 
children in the streets, catching the 
infection of the general feeling, pelted 
their retinue with snowballs, “‘so hate- 
ful was the sight of their coming in.” 
When the marriage was authorita- 
tively announced as actually deter- 
mined upon, our chronicler tells us, 


“This news, although before they 
were not unknown to many and very 
much misliked, yet being now in this 
wise pronounced, was not only credited 
but also heavily taken of sundry men, 
yea and thereat almost each man was 
abashed, looking dayly for worse matters 
to grow shortly after.’’ (p. 35.) 


Within a few days three premature 
rebellions were raised in various parts 
of the country, all with the intention 
of resisting the coming of the prince of 
Spain. ‘The Carews seized Exeter ; 
the duke of Suffolk, Lady Jane Grey’s 
father, took arms in the midland coun- 
ties, and Sir Thomas Wyat assembled 
a formidable gathering in Kent. The 
first and second of these risings were 
easily suppressed ; against Wyat the 
duke of Norfolk was despatched at 
the head of a body of the guard and 
500 Londoners. ‘The latter no sooner 
came in sight of the rebels than, under 
the leadership of one Bret, their cap- 
tain, and after a short speech from 
him full of hatred of the Spaniard, they 
went over in a body to Wyat. The 
duke left his eight pieces of brass cannon 
and all his provisions in the hands of 
the rebels, and fled with a few friends 
and followers back to the metropolis. 


**Ye should have seen some of the 
guard come home, their coats turned, all 
ruined, without arrow or string in their 
bow, or sword, in very strange wise; 
which discomfiture, like as it was a heart- 
sore and very displeasing to the queen and 
council, even so it was almost no less 
joyous to the Londoners, and most part 
of all others.’’ (p. 39.) 


The result is very minutely told in 
the volume before us. Wyat advanced 
towards London, but not with the ra- 
pidity which is essential to the success 
of a popular movement. When he 
reached Deptford the alarm in the me- 
tropolis was extreme; the citizens 
donned their harness, and even the 
lawyers in Westminster Hall pleaded 
in gowns thrown over their coat- 
armour. When Wyat advanced to 
Southwark the drawbridge on London 
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Bridge was destroyed, the shops and 
windows throughout the city were or- 
dered to be closed, and the men to 
stand “ready in harness, every one at 
his door.” 

‘‘ Then should ye have seen taking in 
wares of the stalls in most hasty manner ; 
there was running up and down in every 
place to weapons and harness; aged men 
were astonied, many women wept for fear ; 
children and maids ran into their houses 
shutting the doors for fear; much noise 
and tumult was every where; so terrible 
and fearful at the first was Wyat and his 
army’s coming to the most part of the 
citizens, who were seldom or never wont 
before to hear or have any such invasions 
to their city.” (p. 43.) 


The queen had in the mean time 
been to the Guildhall and roused the 
citizens by a speech in which she threw 
herself upon their gallantry; various 
proclamations also had been issued 
against Wyat, one offering a reward of 
1002. per annum in land for his cap- 
ture. Our chronicler tells us that when 
Wyat heard of this last proclamation 
he caused “ his name to be fair written, 
by the name of Thomas Wyat, and set 
it in his cap.” 

After resting a couple of days in 
Southwark, and finding no opportunity 
for effecting anentry into the city, Wyat 
marched to Kingston, repaired the 
bridge there, which had been partially 
broken, crossed the Thames, and made 
a forced night-march upon London by 
the way of Brentford and Knights- 
bridge. On “the hill beyond St. James’s, 
almost over against the Park corner,” 
the rebels halted, Wyat addressed a 
few words to them, and then, march- 
ing down “the old lane hard by the 
court gate at Saint James's,” they pro- 
ceeded to Charing Cross. On the way 
there was some loss to Wyat’s rear- 
guard, which was cut off by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and a piece of the queen’s 
ordnance struck off the heads of three 
of his men at a single shot, but ample 
amends were made at Charing Cross, 
where being attacked by the guard 
Wyat repulsed them and drove them 
back: to the very gates of the court. 
“ There should ye have seen crying of 
ladies and gentlewomen, shutting of 
doors, and such a shrieking and noise 
as it was wonderful to hear.” 

Inspirited by this success, Wyat 
moved on, by the Strand and Fileet- 
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street, to Ludgate. He either ex- 
pected, or affected to expect, that he 
should be admitted into the city. But 
the gate was strongly fortified, and 
when summoned the answer was, 
“ Avaunt, traitor! thou shalt not come 
in here.” To storm the gate was im- 
possible, and to retreat was scarcely 
more practicable, for the queen’s troops 
had followed him, and were hovering 
upon his rear. For a moment Wyat 
“rested him upon a seat at the Belle- 
sauvage gate” and pondered; then, 
rousing himself, he proceeded to re- 
trace his steps towards Charing Cross. 
At Temple bar the way was altogether 
blocked up against him. A skirmish 
ensued, but resistance was nearly use- 
less. A herald appealed to Wyat to 
save the blood of his followers. His 
father would have died upon the field, 
and a gallant charge might even now 
have cleared his way to Charing Cross, 
where he might have made terms 
for his followers; but Wyat was a 
mere fair-weather captain, and totall 
unfit for the daring position in whic 
he had placed himself. He despaired, 
and thought more of the manner of 
his own surrender than of the many 
lives which his rashness had placed in 
jeopardy. He yielded himself to an 
unarmed knight, without one word of 
stipulation, and in a few minutes was 
safe as a prisoner within those gates 
behind which, an hour before, he had 
excited a perfect panic fear. 

Our chronicler gives a minute and 
curious account of the reception of 
Wyat and the other leaders of the rebel- 
lion atthe Tower. They came by water, 
and were landed at what is still termed 
the Traitors’ Gate. The lieutenant 
and chief officers of the Tower were 
there to receive them, and it seems to 
have been the custom for the oflicers of 
the Tower to make a personal seizure 
of each man as he entered through 
a particular wicket gate, which led 
to the part of the Tower specially ap- 
propriated to the prisoners. The first 
who passed was one of two brothers of 
the name of Mantell. The lieutenant 
“took him by the bosom and shaked 
him, and said, ‘Ah, thou traitor! 
What wickedness hast thou and thy 
company wrought.’ But he, holding 
down his head, said nothing.” The 
next who came was Thomas [William ?] 
Knevet, whom me. gentleman porter 
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of the Tower “ took by the collar very 
roughly.” A reception of a similar 
kind was given to each of them. At 
last entered Wyat, whom 


“ Sir John of Bridges took by the collar 
in most rigorous manner, and said these 
or much like words, ‘ Oh, thou villain and 
unhappy traitor, how couldst thou find in 
thine heart to work such detestable trea- 
son to the queen’s majesty, who, being thy 
most gracious sovereign lady, gave thee 
thy life and living once already, although 
thou didst before this time bear arms in the 
field against her? and now to make such 
a great and most traitorous stir, yielding 
her battle, to her marvellous trouble and 
fright. And if it was not (saith he) that 
the law must justly pass upon thee, I 
would strike thee through with my dagger.’ 
And in so saying, having one hand on the 
collar of the said master Wyat, and the 
other on his dagger, shaked his bosom: 
to whom Wyat made no answer, but hold- 
ing his arms under his side and looking 
grievously with a grim look upon the said 
lieutenant, said, ‘It is no mastery now !’ 
And so they passed on.” (p. 52.) 


These rebellions were followed im- 
mediately by the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey and her husband. Neither 
of them had had any connection with 
the rising of Wyat, but the conduct of 
Lady Jane’s father was made a pre- 
tence for sending them both to the 
scaffold. It was indeed alleged, b 
way of excuse, that the duke of Suf- 
folk had again proclaimed his daughter, 
but the papers which Mr. Nichols here 
prints for the first time clearly prove, 
by the safe evidence of Mary’s procla- 
mations, that the duke’s “only pre- 
tence” in his second insurrection was 
“to let the coming in of the prince of 
Spain and his train, spreading most 
false rumours that the said prince and 
the Spaniards intend to conquer this 
our realm.” (p. 186.) Our chronicler 
gives a minute narrative of the execu- 
tion of Guildford Dudley, and Mr. 
Nichols has inserted the contemporary 
account of Jane’s execution, which was 
probably written by the same author, 
and was originally published as a small 
black-letter pamphlet. It is indeed a 
pitiable history. Nothing in poetry or 
romance is more terrible than the in- 
cident of Jane’s meeting the headless 
bleeding body of her husband as she 
was herself passing to execution ; nor 
anything more touching than her 
groping and fumbling to find the block 
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when blind-folded upon the scaffold. 
¢* What shall I do ?” she asked, ““Where 
is it?” One of the bystanders guided 
her. She laid her head upon its last 
living resting-place, uttered a brief 
commendation of her spirit to the 
Father of mercies, and in another in- 
stant the most beautiful form in Eng- 
land was a mangled and repulsive 
corpse. 
he book proceeds with sad par- 
ticulars of the other horrors which so 
uickly followed; the executions of 
Suffolk and of Wyat and his followers. 
London and Kent were set thick with 
hanging traitors. The children in the 
streets played at the queen and Wyat, 
introducing the prince of Spain into 
their mimic contests. On one occasion 
the boy who represented the prince 
was taken prisoner, and was instantly 
hanged by the juvenile representatives 
of the Wyat party on a neighbouring 
tree. He narrowly escaped strangula- 
tion, and the council thought the matter 
serious enough to order the ringleaders 
of the sport to be imprisoned and 
whipped. 

The executions continued until the 
arrival of the prince of Spain. The 
gallows trees were then suddenly 
cleared away, the cross of Cheap was 
newly gilded, the streets were filled 
with pageants, there was a new coinage 
with the heads of Philip and Mary, 
and whilst the land was full of ru- 
mours of coming trouble, every body 
was bidden to rejoice at the happy 
marriage. It is at this time that the 
Chronicle comes to an end. Amongst 
its last entries are the following : 


‘* As this time there were so many Spa- 
niards in London that a man should have 
met in the streets for one Englishman 
above four Spaniards, to the great discom- 
fort of the English nation. The [city] 
halls taken up for [lodging] the Spaniards. 

‘* Brought into the Tower four out of 
Suffolk for an insurrection there, and cer- 
tain executed. 

‘“¢ The 5th of September a talk of 12,000 
Spaniards coming more into the realm ; 
they said to fetch the crown.’’ 


Our brief comment upon the con- 
tents of this book must have proved 
the accuracy of our commencing as- 
sertion of its interest and importance. 
We conclude, as we began, with giving 
it our heartiest commendation. 
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THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AT HANOVER. 


[Tue kindness of the present possessor of the following letter enables us to give 
publicity to a very interesting testimony to the domestic virtues of the late Duke of 
Cambridge, and to the popularity of his administration when occupying the vice-regal 
chair in Hanover. Not that his reputation on either of these points stands in need of 
further confirmation. Public opinion is already unanimous in his favour. But a 
peculiar interest will be found to attach to this new evidence, which was given in the 
full confidence of the most private correspondence, and relates throughout to personages 
in the most exalted stations. 

It was addressed by the Princess Elizabeth, the Dowager Landgravine of Hesse 
Homburg, to her brother King George the Fourth. Having lost her husband on the 
2nd of April, 1829, she was invited to Hanover for change of scene. This letter was 
written shortly after her arrival there. The excitement consequent upon her recent 
distress, will account for one or two little slips of the pen, and also for some expressions 
which might otherwise appear exaggerated; but the attention of the reader will be 
attracted, not by the imperfections of the letter, but by the many touches of natural 
and affectionate warm-heartedness with which it abounds. 

The original was in the possession of the late Mr. French of Windsor, and was pur- 
chased at the sale of his collection of autographs (with many other valuable letters of 
the house of Brunswick), by Mrs. John Gough Nichols, to whom we are indebted for 








its communication. ] 


Hanover, June 17th, 1829. 

It was fully my intention to have 
written to You, my beloved and dearest 
dear Brother, the moment I arrived 
under Your hospitable roof, to thank 
You for giving me house room, and 
most comfortably situated do 1 find 
myself; but my spirits at first coming 
were so bad, that I could scarcely write 
at all. The affection, kindness, and 
delicacy of my dearest Adolphus I 
cannot speak too highly of, and it is a 
satisfaction to find from all quarters, 
high and low, how he is loved, respected, 
and looked up to, as he so entirely 
considers You in all and every thing 
that is done. He keeps up that de- 
votion and respect towards You which 
all feel, and You are most fortunate 
in having one here who so thoroughly 
devotes himself for the good of His 
Sovereign and his country. 

I keep to myself in the morning, 
only seeing one or two of Your Court 
whom my respect and love for You is 
my duty to see, and then the quiet 
enables me to go to dinner at Mont- 
brilliant, where I remain till night. The 
air and beauty of that place does me 
good, only the gnats are so venomous 
that at this moment I am perfectly 
disfigured, and suffering from my eyes 
being nearly out of my head. have 
began bathing in some delightful baths 
close to the town. If it is very fine I 
can go to breakfast with them at Mont- 
brilliant, and come home, but to-day 


I am so disfigured I was obliged to 
return to the Furschlosshoff, as I hope 
the violent swelling of my face may 
decrease a little before I am seen. 
You may depend upon my being of 
very little expense to You, for I live 
entirely at Adolphus’s; but the quiet 
of the place and the little garden is 
bliss to one situated as I am now, for 
I am at least twenty years older since 
my irreparable loss. Yet believe me I 
am so grateful to God for my very 
happy eleven years that they will ever 
be looked back upon with thankful- 
ness. Never was ine happy, or ever 
was more devotedly attached to any- 
thing on earth, as I was to Fitz, for 
his excellence was beyond what I can 
tell you. His life was spent in doing 
good, and his value is now thoroughly 
known and appreciated, and so, thank 
God, I always foretold. Nothing but 
religion and time can soften my grief, 
and that cannot be immediately. The 
change of scene will do much for me, 
and this place is so very delightful, for 
You have such beautiful gardens, that 
I am in raptures with all I see. The 
walking quietly the other evening at 
Hernhausen very near was too much. 
I looked at Your windows, when a lump 
was in my throat. Thus it is in this 
world. Memory, which I look upon 
as the greatest of blessings, can re- 
call days and hours, long gone by, 
which touch one’s feelings, and make 
one thrill. Hanover is much improved; 
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many very fine houses built. The 
Allie is in the greatest beauty, and it 
is a blessing to any town having the 
country so close to it. When the 
Duchess of Cambridge goes to the 
play (which is now over, for it closed 
on Monday), then I drive out with 
Adolphus, and two delightful evenings 
I enjoyed in seeing the wood belonging 
to the town. We stayed out till near 
nine o'clock. The air was very fine, 
and has enabled me to sleep better. 
As I am bathing, I believe we shall stay 
on some time longer, and then return 
to Rothenherther, which is a most 
lovely thing, and your pheasantry and 
all belonging to that farm in the highest 
order—that occupies me much when 
there. Your dairy, poultry-yard, cow- 
stable, all in the highest order, and 
so well managed and taken care of by 
the man who overlooks it; Your work- 
ing-horses so very fine. This is very 
unlike my usual letters, but my head 
is still in so bewildered a state that I 
write so much slower, and, my thoughts 
ever being on one subject, I cannot be 
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amusing or agreeable. Therefore, I 


will now say adieu. 


Believe me Your most affectionate 
sister and devoted subject, 
Euize. 


P.S. It is but just that I should add 
a few lines on the amiable conduct of 
the dear Duchess of Cambridge, who 
has been all goodness to me, and con- 
siders me in everything. She improves 
upon one the more one knows her. 
Her conduct as both wife and mother 
is very delightful. As the first she 
would be very wrong could it be other- 
wise, for Adolphus adores her, and she 
is perfectly sensible of the treasure 
she possesses in her most perfect and 
excellent husband. The children are 
charming, and the greatest comfort to 
me. The little girl would amuse You 
very much. The boy, much improved 
and very much grown, looks stronger, 
and is quite healthy. Their extreme 
happiness and ignorance of all cares is 
quite a blessing to me, and soothes my 
broken heart. 





HISTORY OF POTTERY.* 


THIS work, which with pleasure 
we introduce to our readers, is almost 
restricted, as its title indicates, to col- 
lections of materials in aid of a more 
systematic and complete history of 
pottery and porcelain from the fifteenth 
down to the nineteenth century. To 
the Ceramic or Plastic art it is what 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt’s “Curiosities of 
Glass Making” is in relation to the 
Composition and History of Vitreous 
Compounds, and, like the latter (noticed 
some time since in our pages), it is 
richly illustrated with woodcuts and 
coloured plates, an indispensable ap- 
pendage to the textual description of 
objects such as those which this volume 
og peo to make known and explain. 

t is not merely the forms which are 
to be exemplified, but also, where the 
effect depends on a combination of 
colours, the hand of the painter must 
lend its aid to convey to the reader a 
proper idea of the works of art with 


which he is seeking to become ac- 
quainted. For example, no unillus- 
trated description would convey to 
the uninitiated any notion of the 
numerous and complex designs of many 
of the productions treated on by the 
author, and the elegant and tasteful 
Majolica, Palissy, and Sévres vases and 
dishes would scarcely be recognised 
unless delineated in their peculiarly 
delicate and beautiful tints; but repre- 
sentations of some of the more re- 
markable specimens, as introduced in 
Mr. Marryat’s volume, leave nothing to 
be desired, and the reader is at once 
enabled to jog on cheerfully pari passu 
with his guide, and reap the full benefit 
of his instruction. 

In the division devoted to foreign 
pottery the ware known by the names 
of Majolica, Raffaelle, and Umbrian 
occupies the first place. Though the 
production of the fifteenth century, we 
are informed it owes its origin, about 
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the twelfth century, to the introduc- 
tion into Italy of the Moorish pottery 
by the Pisans; and in the walls of 
the ancient churches of Pisa, and of 
other towns in Italy, are still to be 
found plates or bacini apparently of 
Moorish pattern and origin. Respect- 
ing these curious decorations Mr. Daw- 
son Turner, in an unpublished journal, 
dated Pisa, Oct. 18th, 1825, writes, 
“ After having returned to the Con- 
servatore the keys of the Campo 
Santo, he was kind enough to walk 
and show me several specimens of 
plates from Majorca, embedded in the 
walls of sundry churches in the city, 
to which they form singular orna- 
ments. It was a custom at Pisa with 
the warriors returning from the Cru- 
sades and stopping at Majorca, to 
bring home this peculiar earthenware 
by way at once of testimony and 
trophy. They are accordingly only 
to be found in the oldest buildings of 
the style that we in England should 
call Norman. In St. Sisto and St. 
Apollonica they are on the west front, 
and a row of them is also to be seen 
running along the sides under the 
cornice. In St. Francisco are some 
near the top of the campanile, which 
is very lofty. I afterwards observed 
others in the walls of two churches of 
about the same date at Pavia.” The 
early specimens of Majolica of the 
fourteenth century, we learn, are very 
similar to the Moorish pottery, being 
ornamented with arabesque patterns 
in yellow and green upon a blue 
ground. The term “ Raffaelle ware” 
takes its origin from the designs 
furnished by this great artist or by 
his scholars for the Majolica vessels. 
Mare Antonio especially, who was 
employed by Raffaelle, and worked 
under his immediate superintendence, 
contributed by his skill to raise the 
manufacture to a high degree of per- 
fection, and to identify it with the 
name of his great master. Some of 
the very numerous forms of the 
vessels in Majolica are described by 
the author. Of these, without the aid 
of illustrations, we can give but a 
faint notion. There are “the early 
** Piatti da Pompa,” or dishes for great 
occasions, made at Pesaro, and the 
pilgrim’s bottles known by the holes in 
the bottom rim, through which a strap 
or cord was passed; the “T'azzoni da 
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frutta di rilievo,” or fruit basins with 
embossed patterns in high relief of the 
gold colour of Pesaro, dated 1470; 
cisterns of large dimensions, and 
vases of every quaint variety of form 
highly embellished with painting, with 
their handles formed of serpents, and © 
rims surmounted by grotesque figures 
of animals and fishes; vessels used by 
apothecaries to hold their drugs; ama- 
torii, a name given to various pieces, 
such as small basins or small deep 
dishes adorned with the portrait and 
name of a favourite lady, to be pre- 
sented by a lover as a pledge, are not 
less admirable specimens of the art. 
On such was inscribed, under the por- 
trait, the name, in this fashion: m1- 
NERVA BELLA.—CECILIA BELLA. These 
portraits are interesting as giving the 
costume and head-dress of the period. 
Small plates for ices and swo‘.neats, 
about a palm in diameter; children’s 
plates, with paintings in the style of 
the Festa di Ballo; nuptial vases with 
appropriate subjects; vases for hold 
ing different kinds of wine, poured out 
from one spout; “Fiaschini,” or small 
flasks, in the shape of lemons and 
apples; cups covered with tendrils 
and quaint devices; small statues of 
saints ; jocose figures ; birds of every 
kind, coloured after nature; painted 
tiles, used for walls and floors, many 
of them admirably executed, show the 
great variety and excellence of this 
ware. 

In the sixteenth century the Ma- 
= was manufactured at Nevers in 

rance, under the name of “ Fayence;” 
and in the seventeenth century Rouen 
became distinguished for its enamelled 
pottery. Another description of this 
ware peculiar to France is that known 
by the term Palissy, from Bernard 
Palissy, its inventor, whose genius, 
indomitable perseverance, and inde- 
pendence of mind, invest his memory 
with honour, and his works with an 
interest apart from their intrinsic 
merit. 


‘¢ He was born in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, of parents so poor that 
they could not give him any education. 
He learnt however to read and write, and, 
having acquired some knowledge of land- 
surveying, obtained a livelihood by fol- 
lowing that employment. The habit of 
drawing lines and geometrical figures in- 
spired him with. a taste for design, which 
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talent he developed in copying the works 
of the great Italian masters. He was 
employed in painting images and pictures 
upon glass. He visited the principal pro- 
vinces in France, examined the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and made numerous 
observations upon different mineral pro- 
ductions, which are astonishing even at 
the present day. He also studied che- 
mistry, as it was then taught, in order to 
know the composition and properties of 
minerals. Having finished his travels 
before 1539, he established himself at 
Saintes, and there lived upon the produce 
of his talent for painting. Seeing at this 
time a beautiful cup of enamelled pottery, 
the idea struck him that if he could dis- 
cover the secret of the composition of the 
enamel used, it would enable him to bring 
up his children creditably ; and from that 
time his mind was solely directed to this 
object. After exhausting his savings in 
fruitless attempts, he borrowed money to 
construct a new furnace, and, when wood 
failed him, he actually burnt the tables 
and boards of his house to finish the ope- 
ration, which succeeded but imperfectly. 
He discharged his only workman, and, 
not having money to pay him, he gave 
him part of his clothes. Although devoured 
by chagrin he affected a cheerful air, and 
persisted still in following up his experi- 
ments, unti! his efforts were at length 
crowned with the glorious result to the 
attainment of which they had been so long 
and so patiently directed.’’ 


In 1555, after sixteen years of labo- 
rious trial, he discovered the long 
sought enamel. Fame and the royal 
patronage rapidly followed. But he 
was soon called upon to re-encounter 
adversity. He had espoused the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, and in 1562 
was arrested, his workshop was de- 
stroyed, and his life was saved only by 
the special interposition of the king. 
He then gave lectures on natural his- 
tory and physics until 1584. But 
“ these services did not, however, give 
him favour in the eyes of the Leaguers, 
since he was arrested by order of the 
Sixteen and shut up in the Bastile.” 
Henry III. went to visit him in prison, 
and said to him, “ My good fellow, if 
you do not renounce your views upon 
the point of religion I shall be con- 
strained to leave you in the hands of 
my enemies.” “ Sire,” replied this in- 
trepid old man, “those who constrain 
you can never have power over me, 
because I know how to die.” Events 
happily did not come to.this extremity, 
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for the Duke de Montpensier, aware 
that he was not able to deliver him, 
humanely delayed the prosecution, and 
Palissy terminated in prison, about 
1589, at the age of ninety, a life which 
he had rendered illustrious by great 
talents and rare virtues. His writings, 
little known in England, are excessively 
curious, especially the autobiography 
of his fictile career; however, from 
want of precise and definite detaiis, 
they give little information as to the 
processes he employed, and after his 
death, and that of his brothers who 
succeeded him, the art was lost. 

The Palissy ware, of which we, are 
told a Paris collector possesses at least 
seventy varieties, is characterised by 
many peculiarities. The subjects of 
the designs are historical, allegorical, 
mythological, and natural objects, in 
relief and coloured, chiefly in yellow, 
blue, and gray, and sometimes green, 
violet, and brown ; the enamel is hard, 
but the glaze is not so good as that of 
delft. The natural objects are re- 
markable for fidelity in form and co- 
lour, and are chiefly moulded from 
nature. The fossil shells with which 
this potter has ornamented his ware, 
Mr. Marryat states, are the tertiary 
shells of the Paris basin ; the fish those 
of the Seine; the reptiles and plants 
those of the environs of Paris ; and that 
no foreign natural production is to be 
seen on his ware. This fact will enable 
connoisseurs to know the true Palissy 
pottery from imitations and counter- 
feits. 

In passing to Germany we are re- 
minded of the excellence of the pottery 
manufactured in early times on the 
Rhine; of the German fictile mask, 
the subject of one of Martial’s epigrams, 
and the workmanship of the Batavian 
potter Rufus, sum figuli lusus Rufi per- 
sona Batavi; and we regret that Mr. 
Marryat has for the present deferred 
the first volume of his work, in which 
a consecutive history of the fictile art 
may be expected in the primeval and 
medieval periods, where much matter 
of interest may be collected. In the 
present volume the author only glances 
at the antiquity and celebrity of the 
German pottery in a commentary on 
the work of Theophilus, where the fine 
glaze is mentioned as made at Schele- 
sted in Alsace in i278, and to a pas- 
sage in the “ Annales Dominicarum ” 
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of Colmar, which gives the name of 
Stezlstatt, who died in 1283, as the 
first who in Alsace glazed fictile ves- 
sels; and he proceeds to describe the 
fabrics of Ratisbon, Landshutt, and 
Nuremberg of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, such as the enamelled 
tiles for stoves, ornamented vases, 
drinking cups, dishes, and other arti- 
cles for use or for ornament ; the delft 
manufactures, remarkable for their 
beautiful enamel and their devices, 
borrowed from the old Japan porce- 
lain ; the stoneware of Germany and of 
Flanders, etc. 

The annexed cuts ( Plate I.) are re- 
presentations of, 1. one of the earliest 
German sculptured vessels in stone- 
ware, called Jacobus Kannetje, made 
upon the Lower Rhine. It is of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century.* 2. 
one of the Rhenish brown stoneware 
jugs of about the same period, or 
somewhat later; and 3. is a very ele- 
gant specimen of variegated enamelled 
ware. This kind of stoneware was 
made in Franconia, and the example 
here given is of about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 





We also give an example of the 
“ Apostles’ Mugs,” as they are termed, 
from their being ornamented with 
figures of the twelve Apostles. These 
likewise are of German manufacture. 

The early production of Flanders, 
two specimens of which are shewn in 
Plate 11., is of a fine blue colour, and 
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richly ornamented. It is the “ pote- 
rie de luxe” of the best age of Ger- 
man manufacture, which extended 
from 1540 to 1620. 

In the department assigned to the 
English manufacture materials seem 
to fail. This is not imputed as a de- 
fect in the rich volume before us, but 
referred to as the result of the gene- 
ral deficiency in our museums, public 
and private, of objects illustrative of 
native art in the middle ages ; as well 
as of the difficulty of appropriating to 
their proper eras and localities the 
grotesque, ugly, and very vulgar look- 
ing earthen cups and vessels which 
must be considered as representing 
for several centuries the degraded 
state of the fictile art in England. 
Many of the utensils for domestic use 
were without doubt made in metal; 
but at the same time earthenware had 
never ceased to be used; its scarcit 
at the present time is to be attributed, 
not to its non-existence, but to the in- 
feriority of the work causing it to be 
disregarded. Even down to the pre- 
sent day the humble English medizval 
vases have been so despised that it 
would be difficult to refer for examples 
to any public museum; and yet they 
are as valuable in completing a series, 
in shewing the decline and progress of 
art, as the more flaunting and costly 
continental productions. A description 
of the jug called “ Shakspere’s,”f and 
of examples of the Elizabethan and 
subsequent times, leads us down to the 
great potter of England, Josiah Wedg- 
wood, whose varied productions, alike 
beneficial to the commercial interests 
of his country, and frequently admira- 
ble as works of art, are to be found in 
almost every house, administering to the 
daily wants of the cottage and of the 
palace ; while his cameos are not un- 
worthy a place by the side of antique 
gems, and are deposited in foreign 
cabinets along side of the most pre- 
cious specimens of pottery and por- 
celain. 

The history of porcelain, and the 
various illustrations which are inter- 
spersed, contribute to the value of Mr. 





* A pot-of this form, with scripture subjects, and German coats of arms, is engraved 


in our Magazine for March 1827.—Epir. 


_t We give the engraving of this jug (Plate I.) without seeing much in its traditionary 
history to incline us to conclude that it was actually the property of the poet. It is how- 
ever evidently a work of the sixteenth century, but probably of German manufacture. 
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Marryat’s book in conveying clear in- 
formation to the collector, as enabling 
him at once to see and judge for him- 
self. Porcelain is said to have been made 
in China long before the Christian era, 
and with every show of truth. There 
are historical notices of it from the 5th 
to the 10th century. Marco Polo, the 
Venetian, who visited China, mentions 
the manufacture of porcelain, and de- 
scribes the process. This was in the 
13th century. Mr. Marryat refers to 
an Arabic manuscript in the French 
National Library, in which among the 
articles of a splendid present sent to 
Noureddin by Saladin, soon after he 
became master of Egypt, mention is 
made of a service of China ware, of forty 
pieces ; this occurrence took place 
A.D. 1171. He also refers to a present 
of porcelain in 1487 from the Soldan 
to Lorenzo de Medici; and to another 
notice of nearly the same date, namely 
1475, when a ates ambassador at 
the court of Persia gave information 
to his government respecting it. It 
does not appear to be quite clear whe- 
ther the material which in the 14th 
century we find mentioned in inven- 
tories of the effects of the French royal 
family under the term porcelain, be 
Oriental or Italian; for example, a. p. 
1370 :—“ Item, un pot 4 eau de pierre 
de porcelaine, % un couvercle d’argent 
et borde d’argent doré, pesant j. mare, 
iiij. ounces, xvij. estellins, prisié xiii). 
fr. dor.” —“Ung petit tableau de 
pourcelaine ow est intaillé un crucifie- 
ment sans garnyson,” A.D. 1399. The 
earliest mention of this Oriental ware 
in England which has hitherto been 
noticed is in 1586, when among the 
minor valuables belonging to Mary 
Queen of Scots are to be found “ Deux 
cuillieres de pourcelaines, garnyes, l'une 
dor, et l'autre d’argent.” In the fol- 
lowing year Queen Elizabeth was 
presented with “one cup of grene 
pursselyne, the foote, shanke, and cover, 
silver guilte, chased like droppes.”— 
“Item, one porrynger of white porselyn, 
garnished with golde, the cover of 
golde, with a lyon on the toppe thereof.” 

It is probable that a little research 
into similar records would show that 
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porcelain was introduced into England 
somewhat anterior to this period. In 
Shakspere’s days china ware seems to 
have been well known. In “ Measure 
tor Measure,” act ii. sc. 2, is an al- 
lusion to it:— Your honours have 
seen such dishes; they are not china 
dishes, but very good dishes.” It 
rapidly gained notoriety and fashion, 
people ran after the fictile toys with 
enthusiastic earnestness, and china 
shops became the resort of virtuosos, 
fops, and idling curiosity-hunters. 
Ben Jonson, in the “ Silent Woman,” 
act i. sc. 1, says, “Ay, sir! his wife 
was the rich china-woman, that the 
courtiers visited so often.” The mania 
spread so universally that in the fol- 
lowing century Addison remarks that 
no mansion of gentility was deemed 
furnished without monstrous and gro- 
tesque china. “China vessels,” he ob- 
serves, “are playthings for women of 
all ages. An old lady of fourscore 
shall be as busy in cleaning an Indian 
mandarin, as her great-granddaughter 
is in dressing her baby.” 

The curious objects represented in 
the annexed cuts are not at present 
assigned to their localities. Thecandle- 
stick of the time of Edward VI. (Plate 
IIT.) is in the collection made by the 
late James Bandinel, esq.* The tea- 
pot in the same Plate is of stone ware, 
and is called Elizabethan, but we think 
its parentage is doubtful. ‘The sack- 
pot was found in Old Tabley Hall, 
Cheshire. It is of a dull-white colour. 
Two old English bottles of similar 
character, one lettered Sack, the other 
Claret, dated 1646, were sold at the 
Strawberry Hill sale. 





* We may refer to an interesting example of old English pottery which is engraved 


in our Magazine for Nov. 1831. 


It is a cistern, in two compartments, bearing 


on its aa the arms and initials of Henry VII. and his queen Elizabeth.—Epir. 
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Mr. Marryat’s account of the ma- 
nufactories in more recent times of 
orcelain at Chelsea, Bow, Derby, 
Worsusias, Wales, Bristol, and other 
laces, comprises a good deal of curious 
information, which, if not altogether 
novel, is useful and in place. 

The “Glossary of Terms” will be va- 
luable to the antiquary. The discovery 
at Salona (p. 251), proving that am- 
phore were used for funereal purposes, 
can be paralleled by examples in our 
own country. The Greybeard (p. 252) 
may be further illustrated by Mr. 
Chaffers’s paper in the Archeological 
Society’s Journal, vol. v. The defini- 
tion of the Terra Sigillata (p. 290) 
may probably be modified by com- 
parison with the views put forth in 
our Magazine for ae 1845. It 
is also an error to say this kind of pot- 
tery is never found in tombs. Tiles 
(p. 291) were, among other uses, applied 
by the Romans to the construction of 
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tombs. At Etaples, in the Pas de Calais, 
and at Lingfield, in Surrey, encaustic 
tiles are used for sepulchral inscriptions 
and heraldic designs. Under the head 
Kiln the curious discoveries of the 
late Mr. Artis in our own country 
should be noticed. The small bottle 
on p. 234 (fig. 72) belongs to the period 
of Roman domination in Egypt. Spe- 
cimens analogous to 73 on the same 
page, having three small bottles or 
cups joined together, are also found 
among collections of Roman pottery. 

The volume closes with a large col- 
lection of fac-similes of potters’ marks, 
got together chiefly by the author him- 
self. These stamps will be found of 
great use to the collector, as they will 
assist at once in deciding the sera 
of pottery when locality is questionable 
or unknown, and they add considera- 
bly to the value of this interesting and 
very beautiful work as a book of re- 
ference. 





THE COLLEGE PLATE AT OXFORD. 


(With two Plates.) 


WHATEVER works of ancient art 
in the precious metals were in exist- 
ence in this country in the early part 
of the seventeenth century had a nar- 
row escape from destruction during the 
arbitrary requisitions which attended 
the struggle between Charles the First 
and his Parliament. And this was 
more particularly the case at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which suffered in 
succession from both parties. We are 
informed by Anthony 4 Wood that on 
the 14th Sept. 1642, the Lord Say, 
then newly made Lord Lieutenant of 
Oxfordshire by the Parliament’s autho- 
rity, came from his house at Brough- 
ton near Banbury, and, having taken 
up his lodging at the Star inn, went 
the same night, late, with a guard of 
soldiers, and torches, to New College, 
to search for plate and arms; then to 
Queen’s, where a guard of soldiers was 
set all night, not suffering any one to 
pass the gates. The next morning he 
visited Magdalene and other colleges 
on the like business, and the trunks of 
Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ Church, hav- 
ing been discovered in the house of 

Gent. Mag. Von. XXXIV. 


Mrs. Weeks, the widow of a brewer in 
the parish of St. Ebbe’s, were carried 
off to the Star. The same night they 
found the plate of Christ Church hid in 
the walls behind wainscoting and in 
the cellar, and carried it away, in a 
great cowle, between two men, to the 
said inn. 

Wood adds, that on the 21st Sept. the 
colleges had their plate restored, with 
the exception of Christ Church, and 
its Dean, and University. The plate 
of these parties was carried away by 
Lord Say; but that of the other col- 
leges was given back to them, on the 
condition it should be forthcoming at 
the Parliament’s appointment, and not 
in the least employed against them. 

But the university was presently 
placed under other influences; for at 
the close of the following month, after 
the battle of Edge Hie the king es- 
tablished his court at Oxford. 

On the 3d Jan. 1642-3, there came 
into Oxford twelve or more carts, 
= laden with the goods of Prince 

upert and partly with the imple- 
ments of the royal -_ then removed 
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from Shrewsbury. The moneyers also 
brought some store of silver with them, 
but this furnished only a brief supply, 
for on the 10th of the same month the 
king’s letters were issued to all colleges 
and halls for their plate to be brought 
to New Inn, where the mint was es- 
tablished, there to be turned into 
money. This requisition was generally 
complied with,* and was soon after ex- 
tended from the colleges to most house- 
keepers and private persons. The 
officers charged with this business were 
Sir William Parkhurst, knight, and 
Thomas Bushell, late farmer of the 
minesroyal in the principality of Wales. 
We were lately favoured with a 
sight of the inventory of the plate 

en from Wadham college, and the 
receipt given for its delivery. The 
several pieces were enumerated under 
the two classes of white plate and gilt 
plate, and their total value is esti- 
mated in the receipt, of which we were 
permitted to take the following copy :— 

Jan. the 26, 1642. 

Rec‘ of the Warden & fellowes\ wt wht 
of Wadham Colledg Oxford,/ lb. oz. d. 
in plate by them lent for?100 01 15 
his Mati¢* use & service, vizt 
In white plate . 

In Guilt plate . 





023 04 00 
Wan. PARKHURST. 
Tuomas BusHELL. 


In the King’s letter which called for 
the contribution, promise was made 
that the plate should be duly replaced : 
but this condition, it is almost needless 
to add, was never fulfilled. 

But though the colleges no doubt 
lost on this occasion the bulk of their 
ordinary and most useful plate, they 
seem to have succeeded in preserving 
many of the most precious relics, 
either by secreting p ang or by re- 
deeming them for contributions in 
money. Some of these are well known 
for their great beauty and curiosity, 
whilst others have been recently 
drawn forth from a long repose by 
the visit of the Archzological Insti- 
tute to the university,—upon which 
occasion these ancient treasures were 
shewn with great courtesy, and ex- 
amined with much admiration. We 
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have little doubt that some member or 
members of the Institute most versed 
in ancient art will hereafter supply 
more detailed notices of their dates 
and character. On the present oc- 
casion we can do little more than make 
a cursory and hasty enumeration of the 
most remarkable objects. 

At Att Sours’ Cottece are pre- 
served a large number of articles of 
ancient plate, of which the most cele- 
brated is the salt-cellar, which is said 
to have belonged to the founder, Arch- 
bishop Chichele. - Besides this, there 
are several other fine salt-cellars, cups, 
and tankards ; a pair of silver-gilt cha- 
lices, paten, and alms-dish; and a box 
of very rich fragments of jewellery 
preserved under the name of “the 
founder’s jewels.” 

One fragment is more than usuall 
interesting as a specimen of heraldic 
enamelling. It resembles the curved 
lid of a modern water-ewer. On its 
inner surface is an impaled shield, viz. 
Gules, semée of trefoils and two bar- 
bels addorsed or (Barr); and Or, a lion 
rampant sable. ( ) The other sur- 
face is diapered fretty in five divisions, 
the first of the coat of Navarre; the 
second those of Grenada and Barr, 
placed alternately ; the third of France 
and Navarre; the fourth of the lion 
rampant and barbels, placed alter- 
nately ; the fifth of France. A knob 
is enamelled with France and Navarre. 

At Corpus CurisTI COLLEGE were 
exhibited the silver-gilt salt-cellars and 
cups of the founder, Bishop Fox, of 
most elegant design and exquisite work- 
manship; a solid gold cup and paten ; 
a chalice, paten, and a pair of alms- 
dishes; a large and massive silver 
punch-bow!] ; a dozen silver-gilt spoons 
of antique design; and various cups 
and tankards, some of which are as- 
signed to an older date than the foun- 
dation of the college. One of the salt- 
cellars is engraved in Skelton’s Oxonia 
Illustrata, plate 73 ; and the chalice in 
Shaw’s Specimens of Ancient Furni- 
ture. The latter, which was also given 
by the founder Bishop Fox, is of silver- 

ult, and six inches in height. The 
nob in the centre of its stem is en- 





* Wood says, ri whereupon all sent except New Inn;’’ but the mint being at New 
Inn that community had no occasion to send. It may be suspected with great pro- 


hability that the word “ except ” is a misprint for some other word or words, 
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Drinking Horn at Queen's College, Orford. 
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graved with quatrefoil flowers, and 
patterns resembling traceried win- 
dows. On its base, which is hexago- 
nal, are engravings of Christ on the 
cross, Saint Jerome, Saint Margaret, 
and three other saints. 

The salt was evidently made for 
Bishop Fox, as his device of the pelican 
is repeated in all its parts. Its form 
is somewhat like an hour-glass, the 
base, bowl, and cover each presentin 
six slanting sides, which are all chas 
in relief upon a blue enamelled back- 
ground, The central knob is similarly 
ornamented, but with a green back- 
ground, the design of Christ crownin 
the church being repeated in it pase, 
times, its compartments being divided 
at the angles by rampant lions in high 
relief. 

At Trinity Co.tzae is a very beau- 
tiful chalice of the 15th century, which 
was brought by the founder, Sir Thomas 
Pope, from St. Alban’s abbey. The 
knob exactly resembles in its orna- 
ments that of the chalice at Corpus 
Christi college before described ; but 
the remainder of the design is much 
more elaborate, as may be seen by 
comparing the two in the plate of Mr. 
Shaw, where they are engraved toge- 
ther. Round the cup and the base is 
the same inscription, “ Calicem salutis 
capiam et nomen Domini invocabo.” 

At QueEen’s CoLtteGE the most re- 
markable article is a drinking-horn, of 
which we extract the annexed en- 
graving from Skelton’s Oxonia. It 

as also been engraved by Mr. Shaw, 
in whose work it suggested the follow- 
ing remarks to the Editor, Sir Samuel 
R. Meyrick : 


“ Horns were greatly in fashion among 
our ancestors. They were of four kinds— 
those for drinking only, those appropriated 
to the chace, those used for summoning 
the people, and those for various pur- 
poses, and consequently of a mixed cha- 
racter. There is one preserved at Cor- 
pus Christi college, Cambridge, presented 
about the year 1347 by its founder John 
Goldcorne, alderman of the gild of Corpus 
Christi, which seeems to have been in- 
tended both for drinking and sounding. 
Queen’s college was founded in 1340 by 
Robert Egglesfield, confessor to queen 
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Philippa ; and, as tradition states this horn 
to have been her Majesty’s present, it 
may account for,the singular custom, that, 
according to the statutes he framed, the 
society was to be called together by the 
sound of a horn. The trumpet which is 
now used for that purpose is not older 
than the time of Charles the First, which 
is also the earliest date that can be as- 
signed to the eagle which now forms the 
cap of the horn. It may therefore be 
allowable to conjecture that this horn, 
which is of the buffalo, may have been 
originally employed for summoning the 
society, and that such order in the statutes 
was a compliment tothe royaldonor. Of 
course for this purpose the stopper was 
removed and a mouth-piece inserted in 
its place. 

‘* That it was also intended for a drink- 
ing horn the word watcept on the silver 
gilt bands which encircle it, and the style 
of which mark the period of Edward the 
Third, as well as its traditional name 
poculum caritatis, sufficiently evince. It 
is thus used on the founder’s day and 
on all occasions of rejoicing.’’ 


Whether Sir 8. R. Meyrick was 
right in his suggestion that this horn 
was ever the summoning horn of 
Queen's College we are unable to de- 
cide: but even the silver trumpet 
which was formerly used for that pur- 
pose is now arelic of the days that are 

ast, and the trumpet which is now 
In use is one of inferior metal. At 
Queen’s College were also exhibited a 
communion service presented by the 
Provost in 1637, and various old cups 
and tankards. 

At New Coxxzce a very splendid 
exhibition was made, consisting of se- 
veral elaborate silver-gilt cups, others 
of cocoa-nut mounted with silver, and 
other articles, of which we regret we 
cannot give a better account. One of 
the finest pieces is a Salt-cellar given 
by Walter Hil, warden of the college 
in 1493. It is of silver-gilt, with open 
work in its cover backed by blue ena- 
mel. There is nothing very elegant 
in its contour, which consists of a 
twisted stem between a circular bowl 
and base; but the various bands of or- 
nament are beautiful, and exquisitely 
chased. The lid is spiral, and orna- 
mented with crockets, which are based 





_ T We conjecture that this is the inscription, seeing only the first and last words 
in the engraving: but we may observe that Mr. Shaw generally fails to give his friends 
&@ proper account of such parts of his subjects as are not shown by his drawings, 
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by little castellets. The whole height 
is 143 inches. At the foot of the stem 
is an inscription containing the name 
of the donor, and a Latin motto. There 
is an engraving of this salt made in 
1833 by Mr. Henry Shaw in his 
Specimens of Ancient Furniture. 

The silver seal of this college was 
also shewn, engraved very admirably 
in ‘the time of the founder, Bishop 
Wykeham. 

At Orr Cotzcx is preserved the 
vessel, whatever may have been its 
use, which is represented in our second 
engraving. It is of silver gilt, and 7% 
a be in length to the bottom of the 
cross ; its width at the base is 33 inc. 
and its greatest width at the top is 
5ginc. The ball and cross with which 
it is surmounted appear to be modern 
additions. The crowned E on this cup 
has been connected with the name of 
King Edward the Second, one of the 
founders of Oriel College; but Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, in Shaw’s Ancient 
Furniture, states his opinion that the 
ornaments are of a style not earlier 
than the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and quotes the judgment of William 
Twopeny, esq. to the same effect. 
He then proceeds to suggest that the 
initial may refer to Prince Edward, 
the son of King Henry the Sixth, 
which he proposes as reconcileable 
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with the appearance of what he con- 
siders to be the Lancastrian collar of 
esses. But the chain of linked esses 
here engraved does not really resemble 
the English collar of esses, in which 
the letters are always ranged in a 
parallel line. It corresponds to that at- 
tributed to the order of Cyprus, founded 
by the family of Lusignan; to which, 
or some other foreign order, it may 
have alluded.* It is therefore possible 
that this cup is not of English work- 
manship. 

At this college are also a cocoa-nut 
cup, set in silver-gilt, presented by 
Bishop Carpenter, the provost, in 1470, 
and a stand for the same, made of 
part of a gourd, and set to correspond 
with the cup. These are engraved in 
Skelton’s Oxonia, plate 37. 

We must not conclude this hasty 
enumeration of the ancient collegiate 
treasures of Oxford, without some al- 
lusion to the magnificent crosiers of 
Wykeham and Fox, which are pre- 
served by their foundations of New 
College and Corpus Christi. The 
former is engraved in Skelton’s Oxo- 
nia, plate 45, and the latter by Shaw, 
in his Ancient Furniture, plate 71. 
Both are in the most perfect state of 
preservation, and must be classed 
among the finest existing specimens 
of medizval art in the precious metals. 





NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, AND LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Library Catalogue of the British Museum—Literature of the past Month—Relics 
excavated at Nineveh—New General Record Office—New Collar and Badge of 
the Mayor of Bath—The Koh-i-Noor diamond. 


An interesting debate or rather con- 
versation took place in the House of 
Commons on the Ist July on a proposi- 
tion for a grant for new buildings at THE 
British Museum. It embraced several 
topics of public interest, and amongst 
others, the Catalogue. We will give the 
report of what took place on that subject 
as it appears in the Times. 

‘* Sir H. Verney strongly urged the 
completion of a new finding catalogue. 


‘¢ Mr. Hume said that if they waited 
for the catalogue of Mr. Panizzi he sup- 
posed they might wait until 1895 for its 
completion. (A laugh.) 

‘* Mr. F. Maule, in justice to Mr. Pa- 
nizzi, must say that making a catalogue 
of such a library as that of the British 
Museum was one of the most difficult 
things possible, and that no man was 
better adapted to the task than Mr. Pa- 
nizzi. (Hear, hear.) There was, indeed, 





* See the references contained in Mr. J. G. Nichols’s remarks on the origin of the 
Collar of Esses, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1842, p. 481. 
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no person to whom the British public. 
were so much indebted, in this library, as 
to that gentleman. 

‘* Sir R. Inglis was most anxious to 
have the best catalogue at a given period. 

‘¢ Sir D. Dundas said no man in Eng- 
land could perform the duty in question 
better than Mr. Panizzi. They might 
have a finding catalogue, and a very con- 
venient thing it might be (hear, hear) ; 
but, if they wanted the work well done, 
and to have a catalogue for all ages, it 
would not be unreasonable if it were not 
finished before 1895. 

‘* Mr. Wyld complained that persons 
could not get the books they wanted. 
There were 40,000 new volumes still not 
catalogued. Four or five clerks at small 
salaries would keep the books properly 
catalogued every year.’’ 

a subsequent occasion when the 
estimates for the maintenance of the 
Museum were moved the subject was re- 
sumed, and Sir George Grey is reported 
to have said, after some plain-spoken com- 
ments of Mr. Hume, that the report of 
the Commissioners was under the con- 
sideration of the government, but that he 
had been too busy to give attention to it ; 
an excuse quite consistent with the con- 
duct of all governments in reference to a 
merely literary question. 

We quote these extracts in order that 
literary men may know exactly how the 
catalogue question now stands. It ap- 
pears that, for the present, Mr. Panizzi 
and his catalogue are allowed to proceed, 
it being the opinion of Mr. Hume, one 
of the Royal Commissioners, that we may 
have to wait for it until 1895, and the 
opinion of Sir David Dundas that it will 
not be unreasonable if we do wait until 
1895 for ‘‘ a catalogue for all ages.’’ 

With all respect for Sir David Dundas, 
we must be allowed to say that if he 
termed Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue “a cata- 
logue for all ages,’’ neither he nor any 
other man ever uttered a more egregious 
piece: of nonsense. How can that be a 
“catalogue for all ages’’ which, if ever 
completed, will represent the state of the 
British Museum library, not as it exists 
at this time, nor as we hope it may exist 
in the year 1895, but as it existed “ at the 
close of the year 1838.’’ (Preface to Mr. 
Panizzi’s Catalogue A.) If now pub- 
lished it would be incomplete and obsolete. 
It would not include 100,000 volumes 
which have been added to the library 
since 1838 ; and yet when it comes forth 
in 1895 it is to be a catalogue for all 
ages. If published to-day, another cata- 
logue would have to be set about imme- 
diately in order to make the Panizzi cata- 
logue useful. The trustees and the com- 
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missioners have actually given up the 
notion of having this catalogue printed, 
because, whenever finished, it must be 
very many years in arrear of- the actual 
condition of the library. And yet this is 
to be a catalogue for all ages ! 

But the most important part of this 
conversation is the glimpse which it gives 
us as to the lapse of time which it is 
thought probable may ensue before this 
catalogue is completed. It is clear that 
the idea of its ever being completed is 
all but abandoned ; 1895 is quoted by 
trustees and royal commissioners, but 
1895 means ‘‘never.’’ Eleven years 
have been thrown away ; many thousands 
of pounds have been expended ; innu- 
merable slips have been prepared and 
thrown into a variety of fantastic arrange- 
ments; during that period Mr. Panizzi has 
been allowed to bewilder and dazzle him- 
self and all the world ; and now if literary 
men will but bestir themselves the absurd 
and preposterous scheme will fall to pieces 
and disappear. It is breaking down by 
its own weight. The government, unable 
to defend it, only need a little ‘* pressure 
from without” to dismiss it to the same 
tomb which enshrouds the Record Com- 
mission and other similar devices, We 
appeal then to literary men of all classes 
and pretensions to urge and re-urge the 
demand for a concise printed catalogue, 
which shall represent the present state of 
the library and make it known all over the 
empire. Economy, the brevity and un- 
certainty of life, the great help which such a 
catalogue will be to public education, the 
right which the men of the present age have 
to know what books are in the national 
library, partly formed and altogether main- 
tained at their own expense—these and 
many other considerations should urge 
literary men to unite for an exertion which 
must succeed, and the more easily if made 
at once. 

The LITERATURE OF THE PAST MONTH 
has not been particularly attractive, and 
much of it has not been of a kind to so- 
licit any very lengthened notice from us. 
Amongst such books we have received an 
interesting volume of Sermons by the Poet 
Crabbe,* published in aid of a subscrip- 
tion for the erection of a Church and 
Schools at Trowbridge, of which Crabbe 
was Rector for 18 years. We hope the 
object will be answered ; a contribution to 
such a purpose will be, as the editor justly 
remarks, ‘‘ a noble memorial to the name 
of Crabbe.’’ The volume contains 21 





* Posthumous Sermons by the Rev. 
George Crabbe, LL.B. Edited by John D. 
Hastings, A.M. Rector of Trowbridge. 
Hatchard. 8vo, 
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sermons, simple expositions of Christian 
truth and duty, with many touches of that 
power which constituted their writer 
* Nature’s sternest painter, yet her best.’’ 

The Rev. J. Edwards, Second Master 
of King’s College, London, has published 
A Devotional Exposition of the Book of 
Psalms, (Darling, 8vo.) which consists 
of a paraphrase, in which is embodied the 
whole psalm as it stands in our Bible 
version, such additions being made in a 
different type as the author deems neces- 
sary to bring out the full meaning of the 
original. The idea is a good one, and the 
book will be acceptable to that large body 
of persons who delight in the sacred poetry 
of the sweet singer of Israel. 

The Rev. Isaac Williams has published 
A Harmony of the Four Evangelists 
(Rivingtons, small 8vo.) in connection 
with his Commentary now in progress, and 
The Rev. Dr. Maitland a valuable little 
yolume of essays, entitled Eruvin; or 
Miscellaneous Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with the Natural History and 
Destiny of Man. (Rivingtons, small 
8yo.) Eruvin, we may inform our less 
learned readers, is the title of one of the 
Treatises which form the Mishna or 
Jewish Traditional Code, and signifies 
** Mixtures’? or “ Miscellanies.’’ The 
essays in this little volume relate to some 


of the most important subjects in theology : 
subjects on which we do not desire to 


express any opinion. They are all dealt 
with in the acute and caustic style of 
criticism with which the readers of Dr. 
Maitland arefamiliar. The subjects treated 
of relate principally to the Holy Scrip- 
tures; the condition of man before and 
since the fall; Satan, and the fallen 
angels; the Millennium, the kingdom of 
Messiah, the Regeneration; and the modern 
doctrine of Miracles. 

Amongst books of this class we ought 
to say a word about a little volume en- 
titled, The Wedding Gift; or, a devotional 
Manual for the married, or those intend- 
ing to Marry. By William Edward 
Heygate, M.A. (Rivingtons, 12mo.) It 
is a book written in the tone and spirit of 
the Golden Grove and the Christian Year. 

We have also to notice a work entitled 
The Age: being a letter to a Society for 
the improvement of Sacred Architecture 
on the object, principles, and practice of 
that department of science; with moral, 
religious, and political reflections arising 
out of the subject, and suggested by the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, By 
a Layman. (Hatchard, small 8vo.) The 
writer’s design is to discourage a restora- 
tion of sedilia, piscine, credence-tables, 
and other things connected with ancient 
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superstition ; but he runs very far away 
from his subject, 

In poetry we have a volume entitled 
Aurora, and other Poems, by Mrs. H. 
R. Sandbach. (Pickering. 8yo.) This 
lady, as we remarked on a previous occa- 
sion, is a poet ; she has the true and holy 
gift, and, we would fain believe, in fuller 
measure than this volume betokens. 
Would that she would let her heart pour 
out unrestrainedly upon the subjects of 
her verse, but it is kept in and back by 
line and rule, and although she writes 
beautifully it is with an air of restraint. 
The following sonnet is not the best spe- 
cimen that might be selected, but recent 
circumstances haye made it one of the 
most interesting : 


On whom, oh, Wordsworth! shall thy mantle 


When He whom thou hast served shall call 
thee hence? [all 
Thee, Nature's great high priest, who utterest 
The breathings of her high intelligence? 
Who shall stand listening in her verdant fields 
With understanding ear, and teach in song 
The holy joy her sweet communion yields, 
How man may find it as he walks along? 
And who shall call, with strong and cheerful 
voice, 
Thespirit of beauty from the humblest thing, 
As from the loftiest ; bid our souls rejoice 
Like thine own sky-lark on his mounting 
wing? (wrought, 
Save with sweet Nature, where thy spirit 
Where shall we find thy music, or thy thought ? 


Lord John Manners has collected his 
fugitive poetry in a volume, entitled, 
English Ballads and other Poems. (Ri- 
vingtons, small 8vo.) His lordship’s lines 
are embued with all his strong political 
and religious opinions. 

Ruins of Many Lands: a Descriptive 
Poem, by Nicholas Michell, (Tegg, 8vo.) 
has reached a second edition. It exhibits 
a great deal of antiquarian and historical 
knowledge. All the great ruins of all 
periods of the world’s history, from Baby- 
lon and Nineveh to Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, pass in review before the author’s 
muse, and are illustrated in his very care- 
ful notes. 

Philip the Second, a Tragedy, by N. 
T. Moile, (Simpkin, 8vo.) is indeed a sad, 
sad tragedy. 

Parish Musings in Verse. By John 8. 
B. Monsell, Chancellor of Connor and 
Rector of Ramoan, county of Antrim, 
(Rivingtons, 12mo.) are small poems upon 
subjects suggested to a clergyman during 
a life of active labour in parochial duty. 

Amongst books of a didactic character 
we may mention Letiers on Early Edu- 
cation, addressed to J, P. Greaves, Esq. 
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by Pestalozzi. Translated from the Ger- 
man Manuscript. With a Memoir of 
Pestalozzi. (Gilpin, 12mo.) This is a 
work originally printed in 1827, and now 
reprinted for the Phoenix Library, a series 
of publications ‘‘ bearing on the renova- 
tion and progress of Society in Religion, 
Morality, and Science.”’ It is a com- 
mendable thing to keep alive the memory 
of Pestalozzi and his labours. 

The Church Schoolmaster. By the 
Rev. Sanderson Robins, M.A. (Riving- 
tons, small 8vo.), is a practical treatise 
upon tuition of great value. We heartily 
recommend it to all who are engaged in 
that which is almost the most important 
business of the age—the work of educa- 
tion. 

Three Essays: The union and recog- 
nition of Christians in the life to come; 
the right love of creatures and of the 
creator ; Christian conversation. By John 
Sheppard (Jackson and Walford, 8yo.) 
contains many things worthy of deep con- 
sideration, and is written throughout in a 
pleasing, unsectarian spirit. 

Health, disease, and remedy familiarly 
and practically considered in a few of 
their relations to the blood. By George 
Moore, M.D. (Longmans, 8vo.) With 
the strictly medical portion of this book 


we do not meddle; but it contains a great 
deal of sensible advice upon topics of uni- 


versal interest. The chapters upon Rest 
and Sleep, Food in relation to Climate, 
Mental Influence, Sympathy between the 
Skin and the Internal Organs, Means of pre- 
venting Infection, Science and Quackery, 
natural medicine, regimen, and diet, are 
full of judicious observation, and of coun- 
sel which approves itself to the common 
sense and the experience of every man. 
Some events which have distinguished 
the past month are of considerable in- 
terest to literature. Tidings have reached 
England that the Great Bull and other 
valuable relics excavated at Nineveh by 
Dr. Layard, have at length been put on 
board ship, and may ere long be expected 
to arrive on our shores. These remains 
have been lying at Bussorah for nearly 
two years unremoved, greatly to our na- 
tional discredit, and to their damage. 
They are of far greater interest than any 
which have yet reached England. 
Parliament has voted 30,000/. towards 
the sum required for the erection of a new 
General Record Office to be built on the 
Rolls Estate in Chancery Lane. This is 
a very important event, and one calculated 
to exercise a great influence upon our his- 
torical literature. Scattered in a variety 
of places of deposit, many of which are 
altogether unknown to historical inquirers, 
and huddled together in a manner the 
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most unseemly and the least likely to be 
accessible or useful, our Records have for 
many years been a disgrace to us rather 
than a use. The contemplated building 
will remove all necessity for a continu- 
ance of either neglect or inattention. 
We learn from the Atheneum that the 
building is to be erected by Mr. Penne- 
thorne, the architect of the Museum of 
Practical Geology in Piccadilly ; that it is 
to be a classical design; and that it will 
take three years in erection. In the 
meantime, the public ought to be dis- 
tinctly apprised what are the records 
which it is intended to remove to the 
new place of deposit, and what the 
regulations under which they are to be 
arranged and consulted. These are sub- 
jects which ought to be well considered 
before hand, and that not only by the au- 
thorities, who too often act as if their duty 
were merely to keep the public away from 
the records, but by those persons who are 
interested in their use as well as in their 
preservation. 

It is amusing, if not edifying, to’ ob- 
serve how men, like trees, return to the 
habits of their early growth when the fury 
of a passing storm is expended and gone 
by. A pitiless hurricane, some few years 
since, swept over our ancient municipal 
corporations. They were stripped of their 
robes, their gold chains, and other para- 
phernalia: and it was well if the tempest 
did not carry off still more valuable his- 
torical possessions. In many cases, as we 
know, the portraits of royal or local pa- 
trons, articles of ancient plate, and other 
interesting monuments of olden times, 
many or most of which had been the gifts 
of former benefactors, were sent adrift 
with a ruthless hand. We almost wonder 
how Lynn Regis preserved its celebrated 
cup, or the city of Oxford that goodly 
silver goblet, which its mayor brought 
back a8 Butler from the coronation of 
Charles the Second, and which was so fre- 
quently and so agreeably replenished at 
our recent archeological visit to that loyal 
city. But for some few years past we have 
begun to hear of revivals of the ancient 
pomps and vanities of the municipal 
world. The aldermen have again taken 
to themselves cloth of scarlet and fur of 
sable, the civic mace if sold has been re- 
deemed, and again that procession has been 
formed on the Sabbath morn, which is so 
well calculated to impress the commonalty 
with a due sense of magisterial dignity, 
and to set them an example of respect for 
the ordinances of the Church. The citi- 
zens of Bath have commemorated and 
completed this revival by the presentation 
of a collar and badge to their chief magis- 
trate: an engraving of which has been 
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published in the Illustrated London News 
of the 6th of July. This collar and badge 
are said to be designed ‘‘ in the medieval 
style,’’ and to be ‘‘ highly creditable to the 
taste and skill of Messrs. Payne of Bath, 
oldsmiths in ordinary to the Queen.” 
e central feature of the collar from 
which the badge is suspended, is ‘‘ the 
Tudor rose, enamelled red and white,’’ on 
either side of which is a portcullis, ‘‘ em- 
blematic of municipal authority, and of 
the ancient gates of the city.” These are 
connected with ‘‘ a very beautifully formed 
knot or tie of gold [we submit it is rather 
unmeaning], which is attached again to a 
Tudor rose, and each alternately con- 
tinued, terminating with two portcullises, 
corresponding with the front.’’ The badge, 
which is pendant from the centre rose, 
“is of circular form, enriched with a 
border of Elizabethan character, within 
which is an enamelled band of Garter 
blue, with the legend damascened, in gold 
letters, DIPLOMATE REGIO ELIZABETHA 
REGNANTE MDxc. -The centre of the 
badge is formed of the Bath city arms and 
supporters, exquisitely chased in high re- 
lief, and placed on a field argent, pro- 
ducing a tout ensemble of surpassing beauty 
and effect.’? Now, we are really sorry to 


have anything to say in depreciation of 
this liberal and well-intentioned piece of 


civic magnificence, which ‘‘ is four feet in 
length, full an inch wide, and weighs with 
the badge i5 oz. troy of standard gold ;”’ 
but, as it is suggested that the example 
may be followed at Norwich and elsewhere, 
we must say a word or two about this un- 
authorised and injudicious assumption of 
what must be termed heraldic badges, and 
further against a mock “ medizval style,” 
which is not much better than carpenter’s 
gothic. As for the badge, notwithstanding 
the “ Elizabethan character ” of its border, 
it has not the character of Elizabethan 
jewellery, any more than the letters of the 
legend are Elizabethan letters, or the 
arms and supporters of the city Elizabe- 
than or correct in drawing ; they look to us 
very much as if they were copied from 
Keene’s Bath Herald. But, if the mate- 
rials of the collar were to have a meaning, 
why adopt roses and portcullises? We 
must tell the worthy citizens of Bath. It 
was not because the portcullis is “ emble- 
matic of municipal authority, and of the 
ancient gates of the city ;’’ but because, 
in fact, it is a mere copy of the collar worn 
by the lord mayor of London; and that 
collar is really a royal Collar of Livery 
handed down from the Lancastrian sove- 
reign Henry the Seventh. The rose is the 
Tudor rose, and the portcullis—another 
royal badge—is the badge of the house of 
Peaent: adopted (with that name) from 
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the children of John of Ghent by Katharine 
Swinford having been born under protec- 
tion of the portcullis of the castle of Beau- 
fort in Normandy. The question there- 
fore is, in what way is the city of Bath 
heraldically entitled to display these royal 
badges ? and were they worn rightfully, or 
ignorantly and ridiculously, by the mayor 
of Bath at her Majesty’s last levee ? 

Our contemporaries have lately com- 
memorated the arrival in this country of 
the celebrated Koh-i-noor, or Mountain 
of Light, which is, with the questionable 
exception of a Brazilian stone among 
the crown jewels of Portugal, the largest 
known diamond in the world. The 
Times, in the course of some curious par- 
ticulars respecting it, remarks that ‘ It 
was in the year 1550 that this sione was 
first brought to light in the mines of Gol- 
conda. When the Mogul Princes ex- 
tended their pretensions to the sovereignty 
of Deccan, the Koh-i-noor, passed from 
Golconda to Delhi, where, on the 2nd of 
November, 1665, it was seen by the 
French traveller Tavernier, who, by the 
extraordinary indulgence of Aurungzebe, 
was permitted to handle, examine, and 
weigh it. This inestimable gem was 
preserved at Delhi until the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, in 1739. Among the spoils 
of conquest which the Persian warrior 
carried back with him, the Koh-i-noor 
was the most precious trophy ; but it was 
destined to pass from Persia as quickly as 
that ephemeral supremacy in virtue of 
which it had been acquired. When the 
Persian conqueror was assassinated by his 
subjects, Ahmed Shah carried off the 
famous diamond. 

“ At the beginning of the present century 
the treasures of Ahmed were vested in 
Zemaun Shah, who, in the year 1800, 
found himself a prisoner of his brother 
Shah Shuja, the identical puppet, 40 
years later, of our famous Cabul expedi- 
tion. Shah Shuja ascended the throne of 
his brother, but the treasury of Cabul 
wanted its most precious ornament, till at 
length, ingeniously secreted in the wall of 
Zemaun Shah’s prison, was discovered 
the Koh-i-noor. : 

‘* When Shah Shuja was expelled from 
Cabul, he contrived to make this far. 
famed diamond the companion of his flight. 
He found refuge under the protection of 
Runjeet Singh, who made formal demand 
for the jewel. The Doorannee prince 
hesitated, but the Ist of June, 1813, was 
fixed as the day when the great diamond 
of the Moguls should be surrendered by 
the Abdallee chief to the ascendant dy- 
nasty of the Singhs. 

‘* When first removed to Delhi it was 
still uncut, weighing, it is said, in that 
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rough state, nearly 800 carats, which were 
reduced by the unskilfulness of the cutter 
to 279, its present weight. In form it is 
‘ rose-cut ’—that is to say, it is cut toa 
point in a series of small faces, or ‘ facets,’ 
without any tabular surface. A good 
general idea may be formed of its shape 
and size by conceiving it as the pointed 
half of a small hen’s egg, though it is 
said not to have risen more than half an 
inch from the gold setting in which it was 
worn by Runjeet. Its value is scarcely 


computable, though two millions sterling 
has been mentioned as a justifiable price 
if calculated by the scale employed in the 
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trade. The Pitt diamond brought over 
from Madras by the grandfather of Lord 
Chatham, and sold to the Regent Orleans 
in 1717 for 125,0002., weighs scarcely 130 
carats; nor does the great diamond which 
supports the Eagle on the summit of the 
Russian sceptre weigh as much as 200. 
Such is the extraordinary jewel which, in 
virtue of conquest and sovereignty, has 
passed into the possession of England. It 
was prudently secured among the few re- 
maining valuables of the Lahore Treasury 
at the commencement of the last insur- 
rection.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Agincourt. A contribution towards an 
authentic list of the commanders of the 
English Host in King Henry the Fifth’s 
expedition to France in the third year of 
his reign. By Joseph Hunter. 12mo. 
1850.—In the record office over which 
Mr. Hunter presides, and amongst the 
records in the Chapter House and else- 
where, there exist a variety of documents 
of several different kinds relating to the 
memorable expedition of Henry V. into 
France in 1415. There is:—Ist. A col- 
lection of Indentures of service, each of 
them made between the king and some cer- 
tain person who entered into an agreement 
with his majesty to serve him in his in- 
tended war, for a definite period, on re- 
ceipt of certain stipulated payments. The 
same person also undertook to bring to 
the king’s aid a specified contingent of 
knights, men at arms, and archers, whose 
services were to be paid for at certain 
fixed rates. In the pamphlet before us 
Mr. Hunter has printed one of these in- 
dentures as a specimen of the whole. It is 
written in the French of the day, and is the 
one made between the king and Richard 
Earl of Oxford. The earl bound himself 
to serve the king for one whole year, to 
commence on the day when the king 
should hold the muster of his troops 
at the place of embarkation. He also 
covenanted to take with him on the con- 
templated expedition forty men at arms 
and one hundred archers on horseback, 
and the king agreed that the earl should 
receive for his own wages the sum of 6s. 8d. 
per day; and that if the army passed into 
Guienne, the earl should have for the 
wages of each of his men at arms 40 marks, 
and of each of his archers 20 marks, for 
the whole year, and if it went into France, 
he should receive for each of his men at 
arms 12 pence, and for each of his archers 
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6 pence, per day. It was also provided 
that if the expedition passed into France 
the earl should receive “ the accustomed 
reward,”’ calculated after the proportion of 
100 marks per quarter for every 30 men at 
arms. One half of these payments for the 
first quarter was to be made to the earl on the 
sealing of the indenture, and it was stipu- 
lated that the other half of the first quarter 
should be paid when the earl and his troops 
had passed muster previous to embarka- 
tion.”’ ‘And for the surety of payment 
for the second quarter, our said lord the 
king will cause to be delivered to the said 
earl in pledge, on the first day of June next 
coming, jewels, which by consent of the 
said earl shall fully equal in value the sum 
to which the said wages, or wages and re- 
ward, for that quarter shall amount.’ 
The payment for the third quarter was to 
be made at the end of six weeks after its 
commencement; and as to the last quar. 
ter, if by the middle of the third quarter 
the king did not give the earl satisfactory 
security for payment of the same, then the 
earl should be discharged from his agree- 
ment as to that quarter. The earl and his 
men were to be provided with shipping at 
the king’s expense, for themselves, their 
armour, horses, and victuals; that is to 
say, for 24 horses for the earl himself, for 
4 for each of his men-at-arms, and for 1 
for each of his archers. There were also 
stipulations as to the disposal of prisoners. 
The earl was to have all prisoners he might 
take, except the King of France or any 
other kings, or sons of kings, or lieu- 
tenants or chieftains having authority 
from the King of France, who were to re- 
main the king’s prisoners on payment of 
a reasonable recompense to those who 
took them. The king was also to have 
one-third of the earl’s profits of the war, 
that is, a third part of the two-thirds for 
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which his retinue were to be responsible 
to him, of all their gain from prisoners, 
cattle, gold or silver money, and jewels 
above the value of ten marks. 

The 2nd description of documents con- 
sists of receipts for prest money, that is for 
the portion of the first quarter’s service- 
money paid in advance. 

The 3rd contains the receipts for jewels 
pledged by the king as a security for the 
second quarter’s payment of service money. 

The 4th is a general writ directing the 
Court of Exchequer to settle the account 
between the king and those who had en- 
tered into indenture with him. 

The last writ is printed by Mr. Hunter, 
together with one specimen of each of the 
others. The specimen printed of the re- 
ceipt for jewels is the one given by Richard 
of York, Earl of Cambridge, who inden- 
ted to serve the king on his expedition 
with 60 lances and 160 archers, but was 
detected of treason whilst the king was 
waiting at Southampton, and was there 
tried and executed. Amongst the jewels 
pledged with this nobleman was a magni- 
ficent gold ‘‘ spice plate’? and cover, 
which is minutely described, with all its 
pendant and inserted jewels. Its weight 
in the whole was 20lb. 4o0z. of troy, and 
the estimated value 666/. 13s. 4d. He 
also received ‘* the palet of Spain, with a 
crown garnished with gold,’’ which was, 
we presume, a helmet encircled with a 
crown. It was ornamented with many 
jewels and weighed 83lbs.. Its value was 
estimated at 1667. 138. 4d. 

These various documents were rendered 
complete by the accounts presented at the 
Exchequer when the expedition was over, 
and those relating to each person, together 
with such other illustrative evidences as 
were adduced on the settlement of the 
account, ‘* were deposited in leathern 
pouches, on which the name of the person 
accounting was written in legible charac- 
ters ...and these pouches seem to have 
been in ancient times hung up against the 
wall of some gallery or room in the old 
Exchequer offices.’’ But these interest- 
ing memorials of one of the greatest inci- 
dents in our history have shared the dis- 
creditable fate to which so many of our ré- 
cords have been subjected. ‘* They have 
been thrust into holes and corners in the 
caverns of the Exchequer, they have been 
trodden under foot, and subjected to all 
kinds of depredation and destructive pro- 
cesses; some which have been suffered to 
remain in their pouches are however in a 
singularly beautiful state of preservation, 
fresh and fair as when they were first pre- 
pared by the great masters of caligraphy 
by whom they were executed. But for 
the most part they had been removed from 
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the pouches, and were mixed with other 
matter, when I,’’ remarks Mr. Hunter, 
‘¢ was called upon to make the orderly 
distribution of this mass of confusion, 
which is now nearly completed.’? Mr. 
Hunter further states, that when he en- 
tered on this task, he was in hope to find 
the original roll of all the persons who 
were present at Agincourt, prepared by 
Sir Robert Babthorpe, the comptroller of 
the king’s household, and long preserved 
in the Exchequer, but this most interest- 
ing record has not been discovered, and 
all hope, Mr. Hunter fears, of ever re- 
covering it must now be abandoned. This 
is the roll of which the more important 
parts were published by the late Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas in his History of the Battle 
of Agincourt, from an abridged transcript 
fortunately preserved in the British 
Museum. 

From the various documents of the 
several kinds we have enumerated which 
are still remaining, Mr. Hunter has com- 
piled the list mentioned in his title page. 
It comprises the persons who indented 
to serve the king, classified under various 
heads according to their dignities and de- 
grees, with the numbers of their contin- 
gents. Mr. Hunter terms it a ‘* contri- 
bution towards an authentic list ’’ and it 
is indeed a valuable and important one, 
founded upon the best evidence, and 
throwing light, not merely upon the actual 
fact of who were the king’s heroic follow- 
ers, but upon the general subject of the 
way in which the royal armies of those 
days were got together. The list however, 
it will be understood, does not prove that 
the persons enumerated were at Harfleur, 
or Agincourt, or were even in the expedi- 
tion at all, but simply that they covenated 
to go. When the arrangement of these 
papers is fully completed we hope, for the 
sake of our national glory, and as some 
slight atonement for past neglect, that a 
full calendar of all the existing documents 
will be printed. It would be an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to history 
and genealogy. 


The Fawkes’s of York in the Sixteenth 
Century; including notices of the early 
History of Guy Fawkes, the Gunpowder 
Plot Conspirator, 8v0. —‘* All which 
seven,’ remarked Guy Fawkes, after 


enumerating the principal gunpowder 
conspirators, ‘‘ were gentlemen of name 
and blood ; arid not any was employed in 
and about this action (no, not so much as 
in digging and mining) that was not a 
gentleman.’”” The pamphlet before us 
goes to prove how far this assertion was 
true of Fawkes himself. In the examina- 
tion in which he first gave his real name, 
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Fawkes stated that he ‘‘ was born in the 
city of York, and that his father’s name 
was Edward Fawkes, a gentleman, a 
younger brother, who died about thirty 
years before, and left to him but small 
living, which he spent.’’ The diligence of 
Mr, Jardine discovered that one Edward 
Fawkes, described as “‘ Register and Ad- 
vocate of the Consistory Court of the Ca- 
thedral Church of York,’’ was buried in 
the cathedral on the 17th January, 1578, 
i. ¢. 1578-9, and he conjectured, not only 
that this Edward, the Register and Advo- 
cate, was the father of the conspirator, but 
also that he belonged to the well-known 
family of Fawkes of Fernley, in the county 
of York. 

The writer of the present brochure, 
building upon this foundation, has es- 
tablished the truth of the first of Mr. 
Jardine’s conjectures, and has given greater 
probability to the second. He has found 
that William Fawkes, grandfather of the 
conspirator, was a notary or proctor, es- 
tablished in the year 1530, in the parish 
of St. Michael le Belfrey, in York. A 
person of the same names and profession, 
and who was unquestionably a member of 
the Fernley family, died in the same parish 
in 1501, and the author thinks it can 
scarcely be doubted that there was some 
consanguinity between them, although as 
yet its exact nature has not been dis- 
covered. William Fawkes of 1530 mar- 
ried Ellen, one of the daughters of William 
Haryngton, an eminent York merchant, 
sheriff of the city in 1531, and Lord Mayor 
in 1536. A few years after 1536, William 
Fawkes was appointed Registrar of the 
Exchequer Court of the province of York, 
and continued in possession of that office 
up to and beyond 1556. He was living 
in 1558, but probably died before 1565. 
His widow survived him. Her will, dated 
the 22nd August, 1570, and proved in the 
registry of the Dean and Chapter of York 
on 20th April 1579, establishes that William 
and Ellen had at least four children ; two 
sons, 1 Thomas, and 2 Edward; and two 
daughters, 1 Edith, afterwards married to 
John Foster, and 2 another daughter mar- 
ried to Umfray Ellis. Ellen Fawkes’s 
will consists principally of a series of be- 
quests of trinkets and articles of furniture 
as remembrances. To her eldest son 
Thomas she leaves ten pounds, her only 
money legacy, with various articles of 
furniture. He was a merchant stapler at 
York. His will, dated 18th February 1581, 
and proved August 8th 1584, indicates 
that he died in respectable circumstances, 
without children, 

But it is with Edward the seeond son, 
to whom his mother leaves her wedding 
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ring and all the unbequeathed residue of 
her estate, that wehavetodo. He at first 
followed the same profession, and lived in 
the same parish, perhaps in the same 
house, as his father; but he was subsquently 
advanced from being a notary to be an 
advocate in the Consistory Court. He 
married a person whose Christian name 
was Edith, and had four children; one 
son, Guy Gawkes, the conspirator; and 
three daughters, Anne, who died an infant, 
a second Anne, and an Elizabeth. Ed- 
ward Fawkes died in 1578-9, as already 
found by Mr. Jardine, and was buried in 
the cathedral. 

The early traces of Guy Fawkes are few, 
but satisfactory. He was baptised in his 
father’s parish on the 16th April 1570. 
His grand-mother Ellen Fawkes left him, 
he being at the date of her will under a 
twelve month old, her ‘‘ best whistle and 
one old angel of gold,’’ At the death of 
his father he was in the ninth year-of his 
age. He was educated at the free foun- 
dation grammar school in ‘‘ Le Horse 
Fayre,’’ near the city of York, where his 
master was the Rev. Edward Pulleyne, 
appointed by the Dean and Chapter of 
York, and amongst his school-fellows 
were Thomas Morton, afterwards Bishop 
of Durham, and Thomas Cheke, after- 
wards Sir Thomas, grandson of Sir John. 
There can be no doubt that the great 
conspirator was by birth and education a 
Protestant, 

After some short term of widowhood, 
Edith Fawkes, his mother, married again. 
Her second husband was Dionis Baynbridge, 
of Scotton, in the county of York. On 
their marriage Guy Fawkes removed with 
his mother to the residence of his step- 
father. The author shows that there were 
several Roman Catholic families resident 
at that time in the neighbourhood of 
Scotton, and argues from the parentage 
and family connexions of Dionis Bayn- 
brige that he was a member of the ancient 
faith. Two unquestionable Roman Catho- 
lic families lived there; the Pulleynes and 
the Percys ; and it seems probable that, 
either from the influence of Fawkes’s family 
connexion with Baynbridge, or from assa- 
ciation with the neighbouring Roman 
Catholics, or from both influences com- 
bined, his conversion was brought about. 
The author infers with probability that 
the second marriage of his mother, from 
which his change of faith proceeded, 
took place anterior to February 18th, 
1581-2. On that day Thomas Fawkes, 
the paternal uncle of Guy, made his will. 
He left the bulk of his property to his 
nieces Anne and Elizabeth, Guy’s sisters, 
without any mention of their mother, and 
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appointed Anne and Elizabeth his execu- 
trixes. On his death in 1584,* the ex- 
ecutrixes were still minors, and after a 
delay, and probably a litigation, of ten 
months, administration was granted on 
their behalf, not to their mother, but to 
their uncle-in-law Foster, the husband of 
their aunt Edith. In this will Guy Fawkes 
is remembered with a legacy of the testa- 
tor’s gold ring, his bed ‘‘ and one pair of 
sheets with the appurtenances.’’ 

The author favours a conjecture made 
some time ago that Percy the gunpowder 
conspirator was a member of the family 
of Percy of Scotton, and shews that if 
that were the case Fawkes probably be- 
came acquainted with him at that place, 
and not only with Percy, but also with 
the Winters and the Wrights, who were 
afterwards engaged in that terrible treason; 
but this is at variance with Fawkes’s own 
statement and with Thomas Winter’s 
letter. Fawkes said in 1605 that he had 
known Percy “ two or three years”’ only, 
and Thomas Winter. does not seem to 
have been personally acquainted with 
Fawkes when he went to Flanders to in- 
duce him to come into England to take 
partin the plot, (Jardine, pp. 149, 157.) 

In 1591 Guy Fawkes came of age. His 
father’s real estate, which had descended 
to him, consisted of a farm-house with a 
barn and about twelve acres of land in 
Clifton, an, outlying township of York. 
The author proves by the original deeds 
that on attaining 21 Fawkes let the barn 
and 4} acres to Christopher Lumley, a 
tailor, a friend of his late uncle Thomas, 
for 21 years, at the rent of forty-two shil- 
lings per annum, and sold the farm-house 
and the remainder of the land for a money 
payment of 297. 13s. 4d. What ulti- 
mately became of the land let to Lumley 
does not appear. This was the whole of 
the ‘‘ small living ’’ left him by his father, 
which he “ spent,’’ and then embarked in 
the service of Spain as a soldier of fortune. 

Dionis Baynbridge probably lived until 
1623, but there seems reason to believe 
that Guy Fawkes’s mother may have been 
spared the misery of bewailing her son’s 
ignomivious fate. There is trace in the 
parish register of another wife of Dionis 
Baynbridge, by whom he had several 
children, the first of whom was baptised 
in 1607. 

This information, however minute, is 
neither devoid of interest nor importance. 
All great crimes are phenomena in the 
moral history of our species, and we in- 
vestigate the facts and incidents con- 
nected with them with the same feelings, 
and for the same reason, as the natural 





* The author says 1585 (p. 30). 
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philosopher examines the course and 
history of experiments in the sciences to 
which he devotes himself. In the present 
instance the facts are neither so clear nor 
so unquestionable that any very certain 
result can be deduced from them. So far 
as they go, we are not inclined to agree 
with the author before us, that there 
is anything in the facts adduced which 
can ‘‘assist to diminish the exagge- 
rated vituperation with which the name 
of Guy Fawkes is generally assailed.’ 
That he had a kind of minor gentility of 
birth—that is the most that is proved— 
did not hinder him from being a scape- 
grace and a hardened ruffian. That he 
should have been cozened out of the faith 
of his fathers was a great misfortune to 
him. That his change of faith was fol- 
lowed by an intense and bitter hatred of 
those who still held to the Protestantism 
which he had abandoned, is an indieation 
_of a violent and ill-regulated nature. The 
subsequent facts of his history darken the 
shadows upon his character. He spends 
—probably squanders—his patrimony. 
He then betakes himself for support as a 
mercenary soldier to the service of a 
power and in an army as much distin- 
guished by cruelty as by bigotry. Whilst 
he was in that service it would seem that 
Catesby, a man of somewhat similar cha- 
racter, but of higher connections, became 
acquainted with him. Some years after- 
wards Catesby devises the scheme of the 
powder plot. He communicates it to 
persons around him. They are not quite 
so unscrupulous as himself, but their 
scruples are overcome by the winning 
eloquence of ‘‘ sweet Robin.’’ The scheme 
is full of peril to the person who shall 
actually put it in execution. He who shall 
fire the train must run imminent risk of 
self-sacrifice. Who will doit? No one. 
A ruffian more determined than any of 
those who had yet joined the devilish 
crew is needed for the purpose. Where 
shall he be found? All those who had 
as yet entered the band were linked by 
ties ‘of relationship or connection, and 
were at hand in England; is there no other 
person similarly situated daring enough to 
execute the atrocious purpose? It seems 
not. They have to look far and to seek 
at a great distance and at a great expense 
for the bold villain whom they need. 
Fawkes is suggested by Catesby. The 
mercenary soldier in the army of Spain is 
a fit man for the ‘‘ execution of whatsoever 
we should resolve.’’ One of the con- 
spirators is sent into Flanders to seek for 
him. Heis found. What were the money 
terms upon which he was induced to re- 
turn we do not learn. But he comes back. 
We hear of no scruples, nor of any of 
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that religious enthusiasm which has been 
attributed to him. He plays his part like 
what his companions believed him to be, 
‘‘a plain, bold-faced villain,’’ remains 
amidst unheard-of wickedness untroubled 
by any twinges of conscience or feeling, 
and when discovered, astonishes mankind 
by the daring effrontery of his atrocious 
avowals as much as by the needless exhi- 
bition of his callous and obdurate nature. 
Sorrow, compunction, hesitation, scruple, 
commiseration — there was none. His 
whole being seemed possessed by a ran- 
corous and scornful hatred of his in- 
tended victims ; 


‘* from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every mo- 
tion 
Was timed with dying cries ;’’ 


his only touch of human feeling was a 
vulgar, vain, anxiety, not uncommon 
amongst great criminals, to make the 
world believe that he was—a gentleman ! 

We are obliged to the author for his 
researches and his book, which is skil- 
fully put together; but we think Guy 
Fawkes remains throned in his pre-emi- 
nence of infamy, and will so continue, even 
although the author may ultimately suc- 
ceed in proving him to be a scion of the 
respectable house of Fernley. 


Memoirs of the War of Independence 
in Hungary, by General Klapka. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript by 
Otto Wenckstein. 8vo. 2 vols.—These 
volumes are too closely connected with 
present politics to fall within our cus- 
tomary range, but, without entering into 
the rights or wrongs of the movement in 
Hungary against Austria, we may notice 
the book as containing a clear and valuable 
narrative of the chief events of the insur- 
rection, authenticated by the pen of the 
brave governor of Komorn, the last per- 
son in authority who surrendered to the 
combined arms of Austria and Russia. 
He writes in a free tone in reference to 
all his compatriots. Kossuth is highly 
praised for eloquence, and indeed for 
every quality save energy —the one 
qualification absolutely indispensable in 
a revolutionary leader. Girgey is de- 
scribed as brave to excess upon the field 
of battle, but undecided in his plans, 
close, designing, ambitious, cold, prac- 
tical, and un-enthusiastic. The melan- 
choly circumstances connected with the 
deaths of Batthy4ni, and the other leaders 
who were executed by the Austrian go- 
vernment, are related with of course a 
strong and indignant feeling against Aus- 
tria. Of 106 generals and colonels in the 
Hungarian army, who are here enumer- 
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ated, 13 are said to have found refuge in 
Turkey, and 15 in other countries; 14 
have been executed by the Austrians ; 47 
sentenced for long terms of imprisonment; 
6 have died; 1 deserted; and 10 pro- 
cured safety (amongst them Gérgey) by 
voluntary surrender. 


Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. 
By Washington Irving. Vol. ii. 8v0.— 
In our Magazine for February last we 
gave a full notice of the first volume of 
this work, which contained the life of 
Mahomet. In the present volume, which 
concludes the book, the history is carried 
on from the death of Mahomet, a. p. 622, 
to the Mahometan invasion of Spain, a. p. 
710. In the intervening space the cali- 
phate was possessed by 1, Abu Beker; 2, 
Omar; 3, Othman; 4, Ali; 5, Hassan; 
6, Moawyah I.; 7, Yezid ; 8. Moawyah IT.; 
9, Merwan; 10, Abdallah; 11, Abd’al- 
malec ; and, 12, Waled. Of these Omar 
was unquestionably the greatest. ‘To him 
may be attributed, more than to any one 
else, the foundation of that Islam empire 
which now, after the lapse of twelve hun- 
dred years, seems fast crumbling into 
decay. Mr. Irving’s narrative of this 
great reign, with its triple conquests of 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt, is extremely in- 
teresting. The same praise may especially 
be given to the account of the insurrection 
against the heroic Ali, headed by Ayesha, 
the widow of the prophet—the Mother of 
the Faithful. Indeed the whole volume 
fulfils adequately the design of the writer. 
It represents the most wonderful ‘‘ career 
of fanatical conquest’? which the world 
has ever seen ; “ a handful of proselytes of 
a pseudo-prophet, driven from city to city, 
lurking in dens and caves of the earth ; 
but at length rising to be leaders of armies 
and mighty conquerors; overcoming in 
pitched battle the Roman cohort, the 
Grecian phalanx, the gorgeous hosts of 
Persia; carrying their victories from the 
gates of the Caucasus to the western de- 
scents of Mount Atlas; from the banks 
of the Ganges to the Suz, the ultimate 
river in Mauritania; and now planting 
their standard on the pillars of Hercules, 
and threatening Europe with like subju- 
gation.”” This stirring history is deve- 
loped in a form somewhat between bio- 
graphy and chronicle, and will be found 
to be what the author designed, a faithful 
digest admirably adapted to popular use. 


Memoir of the late James Halley, A.B. 
student of theology. By the Rev. William 
Arnot. 12mo.—A valuable memoir of a 
young man of promising attainments and 
exemplary piety, who fell a victim to 
consumption in the 28th year of his age, 
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He resided for two years in Madeira, 
whence his letters are of touching inter- 
est. He was born in Glasgow, and being 
designed for the ministry in the Scottish 
church, was educated at the college in that 
city, where he was a favourite pupil of 
the late Sir Daniel K. Sandford. Whilst 
there, the present Dr, Tait, Dean of Car- 
lisle, was his class-fellow, and it tells as 
well for the scholarship of the Doctor, as it 
does for that of Halley, that on one oc- 
casion Sir Daniel Sandford introduced the 
latter to an eminent scholar of Edinburgh 
as ‘‘ the man that beat Tait.’’ 


The History of Charlemagne. 
P. R. James, Esg. ([Churton’s Library 
Jor the Million] 8vo.—This is the first 
number of a Library which is to consist 
of works of standard authors reproduced 
‘¢in an abbreviated form, carefully con- 
densed and rewritten.” 


By G. 


The Life of Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Translated and abridged 
Srom the German of F, R, Hasse, profes- 
sor of Evangelical Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. By the Rev. William Tur- 
ner, M.A., 8vo.—Moihler, Franck, Hasse, 
and other Germans have done a great deal 
towards reviving the memory of Anselm, 
and instructing the present generation in 
the merits of the great dispute which he 
waged with William Rufus and Henry I. ; 
the same dispute between Church and 
State, although in another form, which 
seems about to be revived in our own 
days. We ought to be much obliged 
to any one who will make us better ac- 
quainted with the writings of these learned 
foreigners, but we cannot help wishing 
that the translator of Hasse had been a 
little better acquainted with the historical 
literature of his own country. Such 
words as Orderich, Lymings, Heptarcy, 
Herriot, Mortelach, &c. &c, &c., do not 
tell favourably for the translator’s compe- 
tency, whilst such references as, ‘‘ Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury de geftis regg. Angl. 
i.—iii. in Saville Script. &c.’’ can only be 
accounted for by the strange and melan- 
choly fact disclosed in the preface, that 
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there is a district in England so far re- 
moved from literature and civilization, 
that in it no access can be had to ‘‘ Ma- 
billon, William of Malmesbury, &c.’’ 
This land of darkness lies under the 
shadow of the cathedral of Chichester, in 
which Mr. Botfield told us there was an 
excellent library. 


The Baths of Rhenish Germany: with 
Notices of the adjacent Towns. By Edwin 
Lee. 12mo.—The most prominent feature 
in this pocket volume is Wiesbaden, in the 
Duchy of Nassau, a district of which the 
author says, ‘‘ Perhaps no part of the 
world contains within so small a space so 
many valuable and efficacious medicinal 
springs, differing in nature, as this duchy. 
They lie, for the most part, at the foot of 
the Taunus range of hills, and are conse- 
quently but a short distance one from the 
other. Thus, within a drive of five or six 
hours, one may pass by thesulphur springs 
of Weilbach, the cold saline ones of Soden, 
the acidulous of Kronthall, the hot saline 
of Wiesbaden, the warm of Schlangenbad, 
the chalybeate of Schwalbach, and the 
alcaline ones of Ems; and there are many 
others, in yarious parts of the duchy, from 
some of which the water is largely ex- 
ported, as Selters, Fachingen, Geilnau, 
&e.’’ To this remarkable circle of health- 
giving springs, and to all the other water- 
ing places of Rhenish Germany, Mr. Lee 
in turn pays attention, beginning with 
Chaude Fontaine, and ending with Stutt- 
gard, the whole being twenty in number. 
He speaks of them upon old acquaintance, 
having previously published a more ex- 
tended work, on the Baths of all Germany, 
and he appears to be well read in the 
native medical literature, from which he 
has given many valuable extracts, accom- 
panied by useful particulars with respect 
to the present medical staff, as well as the 
local accomodations, &c. This book is 
enlivened by some agreeable general in- 
formation, and cannot fail to be acceptable 
to the invalid, and to the “few English 
families ” which are found as residents in 
almost every place noticed by the author, 
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THE ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
The annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute has been held with great success 
within the walls of the University of Ox- 
ford. It was opened in the Sheldonian 
Theatre on the morning of Tuesday the 
18th of June, when the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Plumptre, in the absence of the Right 


RESEARCHES. 


Hon. Sidney Herbert, President of the 
previous year (whose unavoidable absence 


was announced by the Provost of Oriel), 
introduced the Marquess of Northampton, 
President elect, A very eloquent discourse 
on the study of Archeology was then read 
| Charles Newton, esq. M,A., Student 

Christ Church, and an officer in the 
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department of Antiquities in the British 
Museum. He reviewed in a masterly and 
comprehensive manner the nature and 
value of the several sources of archzolo- 
gical evidence, which he arranged under 
the three general classes of oral, written, 
and monumental, illustrating the utility of 
each by many interesting facts and strik- 
ing examples. At the close of his dis- 
course the thanks of the auditory were 
moved by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
seconded by Mr. Hallam, atid conveyed 
by the noble President, in terms of the 
warmest praise and admiration. 

At an evening meeting in the Town 
Hall, Dr. Harington, the Principal of 
Brazenose, read a memoir on the history 
and architecture of St. Mary’s, the Uni- 
versity church. It was fully illustrated 
by documentary evidence relative to the 
rebuilding of the church in the reign of 
Henry VII. which was effected chiefly by 
a general subscription. This rebuilding 
was completed in 1492, the church having 
been erected some years earlier by Walter 
Hart, Provost of Oriel college, and after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, who died in 
1472. The architect of the nave and 
aisles is unknown. The tower and spire 
are of more early date than any other 
portion of the edifice ; but, having been 
much injured by a storm, they were, as 
Dr. Plot has recorded, “repaired and 
thus thick set with pinnacles’’ by Dr. 
Walter King, who was Vice-Chancellor 
from 1607 to 1610. The renewal of these 
pinnacles is now again in progress ; and, 
after considerable discussion, it is under- 
stood that a design by Mr. J. C. Buckler 
has finally been adopted. Dr. Harington 
added to his memoir some interesting 
notices of the old house of convocation, 
which is attached to the north side of St. 
Mary’s church, and has been latterly 
degraded to the purposes of an engine- 
house. Its upper chamber was the re- 
ceptacle of the first public library, which 
was bequeathed to the university in the 
14th century by Thomas Cobham, bishop 
of Worcester. 

Wednesday, June 19. Three Sectional 
Meetings were held contemporaneously 
this morning at ten o’clock. 

Tue Section oF History wet in the 
Convocation House under the presidency 
of Henry Hallam, esq. V.P.S.A. 

The first paper read was on the site of 
the Battle of Ashdown, by W. Nelson 
Clarke, esq. D.C.L. 

The next memoir consisted of Remarks 
on the Rent-roll of Humphrey Duke of 
Buckingham, 26-27 Hen. VI. with notices 
of that peer; and other members of the 
house of Stafford, by James Heywood 
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Markland; esq. D.C.L.* In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Markland drew a 
parallel between the cases of the Duke of 
Buckingham in the reign of Richard III. 
and that of the Duke of Monmouth in the 
reign of James II., in their respective 
attempts to claim the throne. 

The Rey. Charles Hartshorne, M:A. 
delivered a lecture on the Castle and 
‘¢The Provisions’? of Oxford. A large 
ground-plan of the castle was placed be- 
fore his auditory. The ancient keep still 
remains : itis singular from its rude con- 
struction and the extent to which it 
batters or diminishes in diameter towards 
the top. No castle at Oxford is mentioned 
in Domesday Book ; but the empress 
Matilda was here besieged by Stephen in 
the year 1142. It cannot be doubted that 
the earliest parts of the structure now re- 
maining were then in existence; and, 
notwithstanding the silence of Domesday, 
the castle mound has probably seen the 
Saxon times. The town was walled round 
in the middle of the 11th century. 
That part of the castle adjoining the keep 
which has been commonly called Maud’s 
Chapel is supposed by Mr. Hartshorne to 
have been a crypt under the great hall. It 
is a fine example of early Norman work, 
having bold vaulting, and its voussoirs 
carefully worked with stools. The capitals 
of the piers are highly curious. In the 
Liberate Rolls of the reign of Henry III. 
Mr. Hartshorne has found mention of the 
garrison chapel, as well as of the private 
oratory of queen Alianora, but its site 
cannot now be determined. From these 
rolls several extracts were given, mention- 
ing most of the usual features of a royal 
residence; and some other passages re- 
lating to Woodstock were also introduced. 
In the 51st Hen. III. it was found upon 
an inquisition that during the thirty-seven 
previous years Oxford castle had been 
gradually becoming much dilapidated, its 
gaol had fallen down, as well as the brew- 
house, and all the rest of the buildings 
threatened ruin. With these and similar 
details Mr. Hartshorne interweaved some 
remarks upon the principal councils and 
parliaments known to have been held at 
Oxford. In 1177 Henry II. held a council 
in the new hall, at which his youngest 





* There is a Survey of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s lands, preserved in the 
Chapter House, Westminster, of which 
an extract was given by the late Mr. 
Rokewode, in his memoir on the House- 
hold Book of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, for the year 1507, commu- 
nicated to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Lord Bagot, Archeol. vol. xxv. p. 311. 
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son John was made Lord of Ireland. John, 
when king, held councils here in the Sth, 
8th, and 15th years of his reign. The 
last-was the immediate preliminary move- 
ment to his treaty with the Barons on 
Runnymede. In all, John visited Oxford 
in nine different years of his reign, and 
passed here forty-five days, which may be 
deemed a considerable proportion of his 
restless and vagrant life. Various coun- 
cils were held at Oxford by King Henry 
III. and in his 42d year (1258) the Barons 
here exacted those memorable Provisions 
which greatly advanced the cause of na- 
tional liberty. 

Wm. Sidney Gibson, esq. F.S.A. read 
a very elaborate memoir on Richard de 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, and Lord Chan- 
cellor in the reign of Edward III. He 
was one of the most earnest book-collec- 
tors of the middle ages, as represented in 
his interesting treatise, entitled ‘‘ Philo- 
biblos.’”’” He bequeathed his library to 
Durham college at Oxford, but no cata- 

. logue of his books is known to be extant. 
His intercourse with Petrarch at the Papal 
court was fully discussed by Mr. Gibson, 
as well as other particulars of his history ; 
he omitted to refer to his fine episcopal 
seal, engraved in the Archzologia (vol. 
xxvii. p. 401), and which is one of the 
most beautiful in the Durham series. 

The attention of this Section was finally 
directed to a very interesting discourse by 
Edwin Guest, esq. F.R.S. on the Earth- 
works which formed the boundaries of 
the Belgic Settlements in Britain, and on 
those which were made after the treaty of 
Mons Badonicus. It was in continuation 
of his views propounded at the Salisbury 
meeting last year, and of which we gave 
some account in our Magazine for Oct. 
1849, p. 405. The continuous lines of 
earth-works which cross the country in 
various directions are either—1l. British 
roads ; 2. Roman roads; or 3. Boundary 
lines. It was Sir R. C. Hoare’s discovery 
that the ditches with two mounds were 
not boundary lines, but roads of com- 
munication between British villages ; they 
were worn down into hollows by the traffic 
of a dense population, and may be com- 
pared with the hollow lanes of Devonshire 
and the Channel Islands. Mr. Guest con- 
sidered the more important lines of ditches 
provided with mounds on one side only, 
as the boundaries of ancient tribes. They 
were not exactly military lines of defence, 
like the wall of Hadrian, which was fur- 
nished with castedla, defended by a body of 
15,000 men, and provided with ready 
means of communication by a parallel 
military road; but they were lines of de- 
marcation, fixing the boundaries of territory. 
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Such was Offa’s Dyke between the Dee 
and the Wye; and such were the ditches 
of the Belge. Stukeley counted four of 
these ditches. 1. Combe Bank, south of 
Blandford ; 2. Bokerley Dyke, south of 
Salisbury ; 3. the ditch immediately north 
of Old Sarum ; and 4, Wansdyke. Warton 
increased their number to seven, and seems 
to have included in that number the Grims- 
dyke south of Salisbury, the Old Ditch on 
Salisbury Plain, and another ditch in the 
vale of Pewsey. Mr. Guest placed on 
his map only three successive lines of 
boundary. When the Belge first settled 
in the vales of the Stour and Frome their 
territory seems to have been bounded by 
Combe Bank and Bokerley Dyke as parts 
of one and the same boundary; Vindogladia 
was their capital, and Badbury near Bland. 
ford their fortress. When they had con- 
quered the rich vales, which unite at 
Salisbury, the Old Ditch became their 
boundary, and Old Sarum their capital. 
Their third and latest boundary was Wans- 
dyke. There is a very remarkable passage 
of Czesar in which he speaks of a Belgic 
chieftain named Divitiacus, “rex totius 
Galli potentissimus,’’ who ‘ magne 
partis harum regionum (i. e. Galli Bel- 
gice) et Britannie imperium obtinuit.’’ 
The phrase Britannie imperium probably 
meant nothing more than a» supremacy 
over the civilised portions of the island, 
or, in other words, over the districts oc- 
cupied by the Belg. Stukeley surmised 
that Divitiacus was the chief who advanced 
the Belgic frontier as far as Wansdyke. 
It is a very remarkable fact that this 
boundary line approaches within a few 
miles of the temple of Abury, but leaves 
it to the north, and approaches close to 
but does not include Bath. Mr. Guest 
suggested that on the settlement of the 
boundary line the Dobuni may have in- 
sisted on the retention of their great temple 
and their hot baths. And this led him to 
a very important conjecture on the age of 
Stonehenge: viz. that the Belge, having 
excluded themselves from the great na- 
tional temple of Abury, built Stonehenge 
under the government of Divitiacus about 
the year 100 a.c. The huge stones 
forming the trilithons came from the vale 
of Pewsey, which was just within the last 
Belgic boundary. Mr. Guest insisted that 
the Grimsdyke south of Salisbury and the 
ditch north of Old Sarum were not Belgic 
earthworks, but boundary lines made by 
the Welsh after the treaty of the Mons 
Badonicus. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL SECTION assem- 
bled in the great room of the Oxford 
Architectural Society in Holywell Street, 
under the presidency of the Principal of 
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Brazenose, Dr. Harrington: and three 
papers were read :— 

1. On Dorchester church, Oxfordshire, 
by E, A. Freeman, esq. 

2. On the construction of Timber 
Houses existing in Berkshire, by the Rev. 
James Clutterbuck. 

3. On the manor-house of Mere in 
Somersetshire (built by the abbot of Glas- 
tonbury in the 14th century), by Alexander 
Nesbitt, esq. 

Tue Earty AND MEDIt&VAL SECTION 
met in the Writing School. W. W. Wynne, 
esq. (President of the Cambrian Archxo- 
logical Association) presided. 

The first communication was by Edward 
Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. of the British 
Museum, on a remarkable collection of gold 
ornaments, recently purchased by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, from the 
collection of Mr. Brumell. They were 
discovered some years since in the county 
of Durham, with a large hoard of Roman 
coins, and they are of especial interest as 
an accession to the list of objects con- 
nected with the worsbip of the Dez Matres 
found in England. All the smaller ob- 
jects, including 280 silver coins, the latest 
of which was of Antoninus Pius, were 
found in a silver porringer. They con- 
sisted of two gold chains fastened by 
wheel-shaped ornaments, and about ten 
inches from it a crescent-shaped orna- 
ment, A third gold chain similarly fast- 
ened had a gold bead on each link, but 
no crescent. There were three goid rings 
set with coarsely engraved stones; one 
with the inscription MATRVM COCOAE 
stamped upon it ; a fifth of thick gold wire, 
the ends being reverted and terminating 
in heads of serpents; a silver ring exactly 
the same as this last. There were also 
three small silver spoons ; and upon the 
vessel was a flat silver plate, by some con- 
sidered a cover, but more probably a 
mirror. The handle of the vessel was 
much ornamented, and had an inscription 
in gold letters, MATR. FAB. DVBIT. i.e. 
Fabius Dubitatus to the Matres or Dez 
Matres. A chain similar to the first de- 
scribed, with the wheel-shaped ornament 
and crescent, was found near Llandovery 
in Caermarthenshire (see last Archeol. 
Journal). The iascriptions show clearly 
that two of these objects were connected 
with the worship of the Dez Matres; it 
was therefore supposed that the rest might 
have been, and antiquaries were urged to 
be very minute in their recording of the 
several articles which might be found 
together, as clues were by that means pre- 
served to link together other objects found 
elsewhere, and to explain the object and 
use for which they were made. A few 
slight notices were made of the worship 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXXIV, 
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of the Dese Matres, and intimating how the 
crescent, the wheel, and the serpent might 
not improbably be emblematical of their 
peculiar influences. 

This memoir was followed by others— 

On the classification of Arrow-heads of 
Flint and Bronze, by G. Du Noyer, esq. 
of Dublin. This paper forms a sequel to 
the author’s valuable suggestions on the 
Classification of Bronze Celts, read at the 
Norwich meeting. (Archeeol. Journ. vol. 
iv. pp. 1, 327.) 

An Account of the opening of Bishop 
Fox’s tomb in Winchester Cathedral, 
Jan. 28, 1820, by the late Dr. Nott. The 
ledger-stone covering the grave of that 
prelate had fallen in, during the removal 
of accumulated rubbish at the back of the 
altar-screen. Several curious fragments, 
portions of sculptured stone, elaborately 
painted, the remains probably of a rere- 
dorse or shrine, were found in the tomb. 
The coffin was of wood ; on each side lay 
the broken wands of the officers who had 
attended the obsequies : the remains were 
found clad in the pontifical vestments ; 
the mitre, apparently of velvet, upon the 
head, the hands covered by gloves, but no 
ring was found, which caused a suspicion 
that the tomb had been opened previously. 
The crosier was of wood, elegantly carved; 
on the feet were the episcopal caliga, and 
between them a small leaden box, with the 
initials R.¥. containing a parchment scroll, 
recording the date of the Bishop’s death 
and interment, Oct. 5, 1528. These cu- 
rious details had been communicated by 
Dr. Nott to the President of Corpus 
Christi college, founded by Bishop Fox,; 
as also a drawing of the crosier discovered 
in the grave. 

Notice of a Book of Prayers belonging 
to Jane Wriothesley, Countess of South- 
ampton, by the Rev. H. O. Coxe. The 
volume described, which is in the Bodleian 
Library (marked Laud. Latin MS. i.), 
may be regarded as a devotional album, 
with autographs of distinguished friends. 
Among these are ‘‘ Margaret Dowglas,’’ 
the granddaughter of Henry VII. and 
grandmother of James I., Queen Mary of 
England when princess, Katharine Parr, 
and others. The peculiarity of this volume 
is that the entries are rhythmical: as in 
this of Katherine Parr : 

Madame, althowe I have differed writtynge 

in your booke, 

I am no lesse your frend then you do looke. 

Kateryn the Quene, KP. 

Mr. Coxe illustrated this volume by 
others which partially resemble it, such 
as the MS. once the property of Lady 
Jane Grey, in the British Museum, that of 
Mary in the Bodleian, the book of Hore 
in the possession w iy Maskell, &c. 
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The afternoon of this day was agreeably 
spent in visiting the Temporary Museum, 
formed in the Taylor Building ; the Col- 
lege Plate, which was exhibited in the 
halls of All Souls, Corpus Christi, and 
Queen’s; and the more ordinary objects 
of curiosity in the University. The large 
assemblage of charters and seals preserved 
in the Treasury of Balliol college were ex- 
hibited to those who were interested in 
such matters. 

At six o’clock the public dinner took 
place in the Town Hall, at which about 
350 ladies and gentlemen were present. 
The Marquess of Northampton was in the 
chair; the chief toasts were responded to 
by the Vice-Chancellor, the Mayor, Sir 
Charles Anderson, the Principal of Braze- 
nose, Mr. Hallam, the Warden of New 
College, and Professor Waagen. In the 
evening the Rev. William Sewell, in his 
capacity of President of the Architectural 
Society of Oxford, entertained a party of 
more than .700 in the hall, quadrangle, 
and gardens of Exeter college, which 
were furnished and illuminated with much 
taste and splendour for the occasion. 

Thursday, June 20. Nosectional meet- 
ings were held this morning, which was 
devoted to an excursion to the church at 
Dorchester and the church and hospital 
at Ewelme. The latter (the most distant) 

lace was visited first. The Rev. Dr. 

acobson, who is Rector of Ewelme in 
connection with his office of Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, met the archeologists 
in the church, and afterwards entertained 
them on the lawn of his parsonage house. 
At Dorchester the chief architectural 
points of interest in the church were ex- 
plained by Mr. Freeman, and the monu- 
ments, stained glass, and brasses by the 
Rev. John Baron. Afterwards a col- 
lection was made, to continue the re- 
pairs, which amounted to more than 177, 
A portion of the party then proceeded on 
foot to the entrenchment called the Dyke 
Hills, where excavations had been made; 
but the only relics discovered were some 
pieces of Roman pottery. On the road 
back the Norman church of Sandford was 
inspected. 

At an evening meeting in the Town 
Hall, an important subject was intro- 
duced, by a letter from D. Wilson, esq. 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, on the losses sustained by 
archeological science by the present state 
of the law of Treasure Trove : upon which 
it is proposed to make some representa- 
tion to the legislature. (See the proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries in our 
last Magazine, p. 76.) This was followed 
by a discourse given by C. Winston, esq. 
on the Art of Glass Painting, and on the 
Ancient Glass remaining in Oxford, 
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Friday, June 21. Allthe Sections met 
this morning. In the Historica Sge- 
TION the first paper was read by John 
Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. on the de- 
scent of the Earldom of Oxford. This 
earldoin continued for more than five cen- 
turies and a half in the family of Vere, of 
which there were twenty Earls in male 
succession, from Aubrey the first Earl, 
created by Henry II., to Aubrey the twen- 
tieth and last, who died in the reign of 
queen Anne. The first Earl was pre- 
viously, by marriage, count of Guisnes in 
Normandy: his father, also Aubrey, was 
chamberlain to Henry I.; and his grand- 
father, the first Aubrey de Vere in Eng- 
land, appears as a tenant in chief in 
Domesday book. But the comes Alberi- 
cus of that record was a different person, 
and his family has never been ascertained. 
The Earls of Oxford were hereditary 
chamberlains of England until the at- 
tainder of Robert the ninth Earl, the 
unworthy favourite of King Richard the 
Second, who hadadvanced him to the extra- 
ordinary dignity of Duke of Ireland. The 
office of lord great chamberlain was re- 
stored to John the 13th Earl, upon the 
accession of King Henry VII. whom he 
had materially helped to the throne ; but 
on the decease of Henry the 18th Earl in 
1625, it fell to coheirs, from whom it has 
descended to the present Marquess Chol- 
mondeley and Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
who now hold the office conjointly, and 
exercise it in alternate reigns. Mr. Nichols 
further noticed some other points con- 
nected with the descent of the dignity, 
with the most eminent junior branches of 
the family, and with their heraldic insignia; 
and exhibited impressions of the seals of 
seven of the Earls. After the extinction 
of the Veres the title of Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer was conferred by queen 
Anne on her prime minister Sir Robert 
Harley, whose descendant the sixth Earl 
is now the last male survivor of his race. 

A communication was read from Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. containing some 
biographical notices of Walter Map, arch- 
deacon of Oxford. Its principal object 
was to prove that it was not Walter Mapes 
who gave Geoffrey of Monmouth the His- 
toria Britonum, as asserted by Leland, 
Bale, and Pits; but another Walter the 
archdeacon long prior to him. 

There were also read, Memorials of Sir 
Robert Dudley, son of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B.D.; 
and a history of Exeter Castle, by the 
Rev. Dr. Oliver. 

7 the ARCHITECTURAL SECTION were 
read— 

1. Biographical Notices of John Carter, 
F.S.A. by John Britton, esq. F.S.A. This 
memoir has been published entire in The 
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Builder of the 29th of June. At its close 
the author took occasion to lament the 
deficiency of a metropolitan museum for 
the preservation of national antiquities ; 
in reply to which the Marquess of North- 
ampton, speaking as one of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, stated that some 
steps had already been taken at that esta- 
blishment to effect the object required, and 
further measures were now under consi- 
deration. 

2. Notices of Sherbourne Church, 
Dorsetshire, by the Rev. John Louis Petit, 
M.A., F.S.A. This large and handsome 
church, which is now undergoing repair, 
is a uniform Perpendicular structure, 
having owed its almost entire reconstruc- 
tion to a fire which happened in the reign 
of Henry VI. in consequence of a dispute 
between the monks and the townspeople. 
(See a view of the church in our Magazine 
for February, 1842.) The whole internal 
length is 200 feet, the width of nave and 
aisles 60 feet; the height of the choir 
vaulting 54 feet 8inc. The roofs are very 
fine, and in connection with these Mr. 
Petit offered some observatious on the 
construction of vaults, which have been 
published in The Builder of the 29th of 
June. It appears that complicated vaulting 
is more prevalent in English than in 
foreign churches. 

There was also prepared for this Section 
a paper On the Monumental Remains in 
the Cathedral Church of Oxford, by M. 
H. Bloxam, esq.; but the author was 
suddenly called away from Oxford before 
reading it. 

In the Earty AnD MEDIa&VAL Sec- 
TION, H. W. Acland, esq. M.D. gave a 
notice of a rude tracing upon stone, brought 
from Utica, of an antique ship, affording 
illustrations of the technical expressions 
which occur in the account of St. Paul’s 
voyage and shipwreck, as given in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Evelyn P. Shirley, esq. communicated 
some curious extracts illustrative of Do- 
mestic Manners and Household Expenses, 
in the times of Elizabeth, being selected 
from the executorship accounts of Thomas 
Fermor, esq. of Somerton, Oxfordshire, 
deveased in 1580. An account of the 
family and their seat at that place will be 
found in this Magazine, 1827, p. 113. 
The account of funeral expenses is curious, 
including payments of 20/. for the tes- 
tator’s tomb, and 4/. to the “‘ waynman”’ 
who brought it. The sculptor’s name is 
unfortunately omitted. It was closed in 
by a grate, and placed under a “‘ teasterne.” 
Many interesting particulars occur regard- 
ing the education of the son and daughter 
of the deceased, and items illustrative of 
the costume of the period, prices of com- 
modities, rates of wages, and other matters, 
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M. J. Johnson, esq. made some remarks 
on Illuminated MSS.; and the Section 
also received a note from the Rev. John 
Barron on the singular discovery of some 
earthen vessels immured in the wall of a 
church in Oxfordshire, and intended to 
serve, as he supposes, in the fabrication of 
the wafer for the service of the mass; a 
paper by Dr. Bromet on the Chariot-wheels 
of the Ancients ; a short Memoir on Saxon 
Runes and corrected readings of the in- 
scriptions upon several ancient sculptured 
Crosses in the Isle of Man; and a paper 
on the substances employed in forming the 
Tesselle of the Cirencester Pavements 
and their Chromatic arrangement, by 
James Buckman, esq. F.L.S., F.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Cirencester College. 

In the afternoon a very large assem- 
blage was congregated in the Theatre, in 
order to hear the lecture of Professor 
Willis on the Cathedral Church. After a 
few apologetic remarks, explaining that 
he undertook this task, in the presence of 
so many local students of architecture, in 
continuation of his annual custom of exa- 
mining the Cathedral Churches visited by 
the Archeological Institute, the Professor 
declared, that, though he had, sometimes 
the credit of assuring the inhabitants of 
every city he came to that their cathedral 
was the very best of its kind, he could not 
pursue that course on the present occa- 
sion; for he was bound to say that the 
cathedral-church of Oxford was unworthy 
of the university, the college, and the see! 
But that fact was sufficiently explained by 
its history. Oxford, as is well known, is one 
of the sees founded afier the Reformation ; 
and its church, which had originally be- 
longed to a nunnery, had been reduced 
to its present dimensions to form a col- 
lege-chapel. The nunnery was founded 
in Saxon times, and there had been anti- 
quaries who were induced to attribute 
part of the church to that early period. 
He, however, agreed in opinion with 
those who held it to have been erected 
about the middle of the 12th century. 
Its workmanship is good, though une- 
qual, and not so rude as some parts 
of Norwich cathedral, which is histori- 
cally known to have been commenced in 
1096. The sculpture of the capitals is 
florid and well executed. ‘lhe Professor 
then proceeded to notice a portion of the 
design which has given rise to much con- 
troversy. Each arch of the nave and choir 
is in appearance double, and the capitals are 
as it were cut in two, one-half towards the 
ailes standing ata much lower elevation than 
than the other half towards the nave or choir. 
Between the lower and the higher arch is 
a triforium, and above the higher archa 
clerestory. It had been suggested that 
the lower arches marked the original height 
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of. the*nave arches, as they had existed in 
Saxon times, that the present triforium 
was-the Saxon clerestory, and that the 
present clerestory was an addition. But 
he had arrived at a different conclusion, 
which was entirely confirmed by an exami- 
nation he had been enabled to make, on 
obtaining, by permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, an entrance through the roof 
of the south aisle of the choir, by rais- 
ing the lead. The conclusion was, that 
the whole is an entire original design, 
somewhat bizarre no doubt, but not wholly 
without parallel, at Romsey and some 
other places. The Professor next proceeded 
to consider the order in which the erec- 
tion of the structure was conducted. 
The builders first erected the quire and 
tower piers; and next the transept, in 
which some transitional features may be 
detected. Soon after, the nave was 
finished, the windows of which are Nor- 
man in mouldings and treatment, but 
pointed in form. The tower, to a short 
distance above the roof of the church, is 
of the same character ; its upper part is 
early-English, and it furnishes a fine ex- 
ample of the connection of tower and spire. 
There were no remains of apses, but apses 
were not universal in England; for ex- 
ample, the cathedral of Old Sarum, and 
other. churches, had none. The Norman 
Lady Chapel was probably on the site of 
the present one, north ofthe choir. This 
brought him to the time when the local 
saint, St. Frideswide, had been elevated 
to her peculiar worship. In earlier ages it 
had been deemed a species of impiety to 
disturb the remains of the dead. But an 
entire change came over the opinions of 
men on this subject, and it was declared 
to bea shame to allow “those precious 
jewels,’’ the bones of the saints, to re- 
main unhonoured in the dust. They 
were consequently exhumed, and placed 
in splendid chests or shrines raised on 
high. Such was the course adopted 
with regard to St. Frideswide. The oc- 
casion of a great parliament being held at 
Oxford in the year 1180 was taken to 
celebrate this solemnity in the presence 
of the king and a large number of pre- 
lates and nobles. They disinterred the 
bones of St. Frideswide, which had re- 
mained undisturbed for 480 years, and 
placed them in a magnificent shrine. Now 
the question was, in what part of the 
church did they place the saint, and what 
influence had that circumstance upon the 
structure? It is not now easy to de- 
termine these points ; but it appeared that 
in 1289 there was a second translation of 
the saint. On the north side of the quire 
there are two parallel chapels, the first of 
early-English, and the furthest of rich 
Decorated architecture. The first of these, 
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which has been generally called the Lady 
Chapel,he believed to have been thechapel 
of St. Frideswide ; the. other, which is 
usually known by the name of Lady Mon- 
tacute’s Chapel, was probably the Lady 
Chapel, as its roof is distinguished by re- 
markably fine bosses, some of which are 
covered with roses and lilies, which 
were emblems of the Virgin. As to 
the erection which is now called the 
shrine of St. Frideswide, having ex- 
amined the remains of many such shrines, 
he found it by no means answerable 
to their usual form and construction! 
but, as in connection with the shrines 
there was usually a place called the watch- 
ing-chamber, in which a person was 
stationed to watch and guard the treasures 
of the shrine, he had no doubt this eleva- 
ted gallery was the watching-chamber of 
St. Frideswide’s shrine. He then re- 
ferred to the Chapter-house, which he 
said was one of the finest early-English 
buildings in existence, and expressed his 
regret at its present condition, being 
divided into two chambers. The time 
might, perhaps, arrive when it would be 
set right again. Finally, Professor Willis 
considered the process under which this 
monastery was converted into a college. 
At the beginning of the collegiate system 
several attempts were made to convert 
monastic institutions into places of educa- 
tion. The first attempt was made at 
Cambridge in the thirteenth century by 
Hugh de Balsham, who proposed to 
convert the hospital of St. John into 
a college. After struggling with some 
Opposition, this project failed, and he 
was obliged to withdraw his students, 
though at a later period his design 
was prosecuted with better success. In 
1456 Magdalene college at Oxford was 
quietly formed out of a hospital also 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, the 
superior of which went out upon a pension 
for life. At Cambridge, in 1496, the nun- 
nery of St. Radegund was converted into 
Jesus college. In 1524 Christ Chureh, 
of which he was now speaking, was founded 
on the ruins of no fewer than twenty-two 
monastic houses, including that of St. 
Frideswide. Thus this course of change 
was not attributable to Wolsey alone, but 
was part of a system already commenced :. 
but, as the precedent for the general dis- 
solution of monasteries, it showed how 
changes which at first might appear to 
be small and indisputably advantageous 
sometimes lead to innovations which pro- 
ceed until they entirely subvert the insti- 
tutions they pretend to reform. To con- 
vert the church of the nunnery into a col- 
lege chapel Wolsey shortened the nave to 
the extent of four of its divisions at the 
west end, and the house of the Regius, 
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Professor of Divinity now occupies the 
site. A wall was erected which also cut 
off one south division of the transept. 
The chapel of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
(of which Mr. Willis exhibited a plan,) 
was formed in a similar way from the nun- 
nery church of the 12th century. It is 
recorded that at Christ Church the arrange- 
ment was intended to be only temporary, 
and that Wolsey had begun a new chapel 
on the north side of the great quadrangle, 
where his magnificent conceptions would 
scarcely have stopped short until he had 
rivalled or surpassed the chapel of King’s 
at Cambridge, or the royal chapels of 
Windsor and Westminster. 

The Professor afterwards, as usual, 
gave a further explanation of his views 
within the walls of the church itself. 

At 4 o’clock a memoir on the Roman 
city of Silchester, by Henry Maclauchlan, 
esq. was read in the Early and Medizval 
Section. It comprised the results of Mr. 
Maclauchlan’s detailed survey of the site 
of Calleva, the adjacent works, lines of 
entrenchnient, and ancient roads connected 
with it. The plan, made specially for the 
occasion, is the first accurate representa- 
tion of these remarkable remains. It has 


been lithographed, and may be obtained on 
application at the office of the Institute. 
Mr. Maclauchlan gave also a summary of 


all the observations of preceding authors, 
and an account of all discoveries which 
have been made from time to time; and 
his memoir was illustrated by drawings of 
numerous ancient relics now preserved by 
the occupier of the site, Mr. Barton, with 
whose obliging permission the Institute 
were allowed to examine the vestiges of 
this great Roman work, and every facility 
afforded. 

In the evening a very popular and inte- 
resting lecture was delivered at the Town 
Hall by Dr. Mantell,—“ On the Remains 
of Man and Works of Art imbedded in 
Rocks and Strata, as illustrative of the 
Connection between Archeology and Geo- 
logy.’’ These observations had been sug- 
gested by the extraordinary treatise of M. 
Boucher de Perthes, entitled, “ Antiquités 
Celtiques et Antediluviennes,’’ comprising 
vague and erroneous conclusions in regard 
to supposed antediluvian relics of stone, 
which a slight acquaintance with geology 
would have enabled the author to avoid. 
Dr. Mantell discussed the conditions under 
which the relics of man or his works may 
become imbedded in the strata now in 
progress of formation ; the occurrence of 
human bones, instruments, and coins, in, 
deposits of modern date ; the presence of 
similar vestiges in more ancient sediments, 
associated with those of extinct animals ; 
and the probability of discovering traces 
of the existence of the human race in the 
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earlier tertiary formations. Dr. Mantell 
cited and explained’ several singular ex- 
amples of the supposed deposit of coins, 
nails, &c. in flint or solid stone; the con- 
glomerates found on the Sussex coast near 
Hastings where a Dutch vessel had been 
stranded, and recovered from the wreck 
of the Thetis near Rio Janeiro; the latter 
consisting of a material resembling granite, 
interspersed with dollars, gold coins, and 
other objects of metal, in solid masses. 
He adverted also to the ferruginous con- 
glomerate replete with coins of the Ed- 
wards, found in 1831, in the bed of the 
River Dove, near Tutbury ; and the breccia 
inclosing Roman coins and pottery, from 
the bed of the Thames, of which he 
had received a striking specimen from 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, exhibited to the 
meeting. He explained the occurrence of 
fossil human skeletons in the limestone 
strata, of recent formation, at Guada- 
loupe, the discovery of which had excited 
so much interest. Dr. Mantell detailed 
also the remarkable facts connected with 
deposits in certain caves and fissures in 
England, such as “ Kent’s Hole,’’ near 
Torquay, in which pottery, knives, and 
arrow-heads of silex, with other objects, 
had been found associated with remains 
of bears and extinct carnivora, the whole 
being covered by a crust of stalagmite, 
forming the floor of the cavern. He con- 
sidered, however, that no sufficient proof 
exists of the coeval deposit of these sin- 
gular remains. 

Dr. Thurnham read a memoir on the 
examination of tumuli in Yorkshire, known 
as the “ Danes Graves,’’ recently exca- 
vated by the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club. 

On Saturday, June 22, an excursion 
was made by railway to the Roman city of 
Silchester ; and in the evening Dr. Dau- 
beny, the Professor of Botany, gave a 
soirée in the Physic Gardens. 

Monday, June 24. A considerable party 
of the Institute went this day an excursion 
to Uffington and the Vale of the White 
Horse. They visited the churches of 
Uffington, Woolstone, Sparsholt, and 
Wantage, Hardwell Camp, Wayland’s 
Smithy, the encampment called Uffington 
Castle, and the Blowing Stone; and were 
entertained at Kingston Lisle by Martin 
Atkins, esq. In the meantime some 
business was pursued in the Sectional 
meetings at Oxford :— 

In the Hrstoricat Secrion was read 
a paper by the Rev. Vaughan -Thomas, 
B.D. on the line of the night march of 
King Charles I., June 3, 1644, in his 
escape from Oxford, between the Parlia- 
ment’s armies at Ensham and Woodstock. 

In the ARCHITECTURAL SECTION were 
read :— 

1. Some Extracts from the Building 
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Accounts of Wadham College, commu- 
nicated by the Rev. John Griffiths, M.A. 
Fellow of that college. The first stone of 
this edifice was laid on the 31st July, 1610, 
and the chapel was consecrated on the 29th 
of June, 1613: no architect’s name has 
been found, but the ‘‘ head-workman’’ 
was apparently William Arnold, who re- 
ceived wages of 1/.a week. He was proba- 
bly related to Mr. John Arnold, the stew- 
ard of the foundress. The most remark- 
able circumstance about this college is the 
entirely different character of the archi- 
tecture of the chapel, and that of the ante- 
chapel, though both were clearly in pro- 
gress at the same time. The chapel is of 
very fair Pointed architecture; the ante- 
chapel exceedingly debased in style, its 
windows corresponding with those of the 
hall. Itis evident two entirely different 
sets of workmen were employed, and it 
was suggested in Mr. Jewitt’s paper (which 
will be presently noticed) that the superior 
masons engaged on the. chapel may have 
been brought from the county of Somer- 
set, where the founder’s estates were 
situated, and where ecclesiastical architec- 
ture was maintained in greater purity than 
in most other parts of the country. The 
stone was brought from Burford and va- 
rious other places, and Magdalene college 
allowed the gratuitous use of its quarries, 
a favour which was acknowledged by a 
present of books. Timber was obtained 
from the Lord Norris. 

The subject of the second paper was 
Abingdon Abbey: contributed by Miss 
Spenlove. It consisted of a long detail 

its history, and a description of the 
resent remains, accompanied by draw- 
=o by Mr. A. S. Palmer. 

r. Orlando Jewitt communicated an 
historical and synoptic memoir on the Ja- 
cobean Gothic Architectnre prevalent in 
Oxford. After remarking that the Divi- 
nity School remains as when built in the 
time of Humphrey duke of Gloucester, 
soon after 1480, with its handsome am- 
bulatory, he noticed the fact that the east 
front of Bodley’s building is panelled to 
correspond with the Divinity School. Sir 
Thomas Bodley died in 1613, and the first 
stone of the Schools was laid the day after 
his funeral. Selden’s addition was made 
in 1634. Mr. Jewitt then proceeded 
to notice the building of Wadham college; 
and remarked that Trinity, Jesus, Exeter, 
St. John’s, and almost all the other col- 
leges have portions of post-Gothic archi- 
tecture. Inigo Jones was employed at St. 
John’s to build the second quadrangle, 
including the library, and the east front 
towards the garden. He also built the 
chapel of Lincoln college, which is one of 
the best specimens of the period. In the 
works at Brasendse, between 1066 and 


1666, all the characteristic features of 
Gothic have vanished, the tracery being 
oval, but a roof of Gothic form is re- 
tained : and one of the finest Gothic roofs 
in the University is that of the staircase at 
Christ Church, which was built as late as 
1620. Mr. Jewitt concluded his paper 
with some account of Water Eaton, a 
mansion built by the Lord Lovelace, four 
miles from Oxford. The chapel was 
planned in the old ecclesiastical style, like 
the chapel of Wadham college, with screen, 
pulpit, and open seats; the house in the 
new manner. 

At two o’clock this day a Convocation 
was held in the Sheldonian Theatre, at 
which the Marquess of Northampton, 
President of the Institute, and late Pres. 
R.S., and William H. Prescott, esq. the 
historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, were 
presented by Dr. Phillimore, the Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, for the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. The Rev. John Louis 
Petit, M.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
was admitted ad eundem in a Convocation 
held on Friday the 2ist. 

In the evening the Mayor gave a soirée 
to the Institute and to a large party of his 
fellow-citizens, at the Town hall. It was 
amply supplied with pictures, drawings, 
and books of prints, and an amateur con- 
cert was performed under the direction of 
Mr. Corfe. 

Tuesday, June 25. The ARrcuitEc- 
TURAL SeEcTION met this morning, when 
a paper on the Gothic Architecture of the 
Continent, by the Rev. Dr. Whewell, was 
read; and another on some of the pecu- 
liarities of Continental Churches, as to 
their form and arrangement, by A. Mil- 
ward, esq. 

The charters of the Corporation, some 
early deeds, and interesting autographs 
and seals, were exhibited by the Town 
Clerk, G. P. Hester, esq. 

At half past twelve the concluding meet- 
ing was held in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
the Marquess of Northampton in the 
chair. Charles Tucker, esq. Hon. Sec. 
read the annual report. It announced 
that there had been an accession of 162 
members during the year. Seven had with- 
drawn, and others had been lost by death; 
among whom were particularly noticed the 
Bishop of Norwich, the President of 1847; 
the Dean of Hereford, one of the most 
useful Vice-Presidents, and whose exer- 
tions in the cause of archeology on the 
downs of Wiltshire last year had pos- 
sibly hastened his death; Mr. Stapleton, 
formerly a constant attendant of the 
Central Committee; Louis Hayes Petit, 
esq; and James Bandinel, esq. who died of 
cholera taken at Salisbury. To these 
names might very properly have been 
added that of Dr. Bromet, one of the 
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original members and most active pro- 
moters of the Institute, the news of whose 
death in Italy had not arrived before the 
preparation of the Report. 

In lieu of the Vice-President and six 
members retiring from the Central Com- 
mittee, accotding to annual custom, there 
were chosen—the Hon. R. C. Neville, 
F.S.A. as Vice-President; John Auldjo, 
esq. F.R.S.; W. Wynne Foulkes, esq. ; 
Thomas William King, esq. F.S.A. York 
Herald; Henry Salusbury Milman, esq. 
M.A.; Alexander Nesbitt, esq. and the 
Rev. Stephen Rigaud, M.A. Assistant 
Master of Westminster School; and as 
Auditors, Chas. Desborough Bedford, esq. 
and George Vulliamy, esq. 

The Secretary then read invitations from 
Newcastle upon Tyne and Lichfield to hold 
the meeting for 1852, and from Peter- 
borough for 1851, It was mentioned that 
Chichester and St, Alban’s were also de- 
sirous of welcoming the next meeting. 
The meeting at Peterborough was deferred 
because the Marquess of Northampton 
expects to be absent on the continent next 
summer; and it was finally agreed that 
the meeting of 1851 should take place at 
Bristol, a previous meeting of a single day 
being held at St. Alban’s, Various votes 
of thanks were then proposed—to the 
noble President by the Vice-Chancellor, 
to the Vice-Chancellor by Sir Charles 
Anderson, to the Heads of Houses, &c. by 
Dr, Markland, to the Corporation by 
W. W. E. Wynne, esq. to the Curators 
of the Museums, &c. by the Rev. Hamil- 
ton Grey, to the Rev. William Sewell and 
other hospitable entertainers by the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, to Professor Willis by the 
Bishop of Oxford, to the contributors of 
papers by the Provost of Oriel, to the 
contributors to the Museum by the Rector 
of Exeter, to the officers of Sections by 
the Principal of Exeter, to the local Com- 
mittee and the Rev. E. Hill the manager 
of excursions, to the Honorary Secretaries, 
&c. &c. After listening to many excellent 
addresses made in moving and acknow- 
leging these thanks, and especially one 
from the Lord Bishop of Oxford, the as- 
sembly dispersed.—Of the very interesting 
temporary museum which was formed at 
this meeting, we shall hope to give some 
account next month. 


ST. ALBAN’S ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was 
held at the Town-hall, St. Alban’s, on 
Monday June 17th, the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of the British protomartyr St. 
Alban. The chair was occupied by the 
noble President of the Society, the Earl 
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of Verulam; and the attendance of the 
members and their friends was very nu- 
merous. From the annual report it is 
apparent that this Society is in earnest in 
the cause of medizeval art and architecture, 
and that its working is eminently calcu- 
lated to produce results equally beneficial 
and gratifying. The report, after advert- 
ing to the consecration and restoration of 
several churches within the county of 
Hertford during the previous twelve 
months, contains the following excellent 
remarks :— 

“Communications of the nature just 
referred to are especially invited; and 
the committee believe that much advantage 
would result if those who are engaged in 
church restoration in their several parishes 
will make the meetings of the Society the 
medium of communicating their experience 
to those who may be desirous of com- 
mencing similar restorations, but are less 
conversant with the principles on which 
such restorations should be effected; and 
possibly by such means the laudable spirit 
of restoration may still go on. Here are, 
surely, grounds for confidence : for, though 
there would be some who would mock and 
slight our work, there yet shall, and do, 
rise up men actuated by one common 
spirit, and each in his own sphere ready 
to labour for the honour of God’s house. 
True, unhappily, that there is still much 
neglect, and some desecration, to lament : 
but a few years since this was all but uni- 
versal. That the time may soon arrive 
when a neglected church shall be the ex- 
ception, not the rule, is surely not too 
much to hope: and when this is the case, 
the low notion of very shame may induce 
the reluctant to give assistance and coun- 
tenance our labours: then, and not till 
then, will societies like ours have accom- 
plished their work, then will they no 
lenger require our support.’’ 

On the motion of Professor Donaldson, 
the report was adopted, after which several 
papers of the highest interest were read, 
one on the *‘ Monastery of St. Alban’s,” 
by Rev. H. Hall, and one on “ Ancient 
Seals,’’ by Professor Donaldson : the latter 
subject was chosen for his essay by the 
learned Professor, in order to introduce 
a notice of a most remarkable seal of ivory 
or bone of the Norman period, which had 
recently been found in the abbey church. 
An able note upon this curious relic from 
Mr. Albert Way was also read by Rey. 
Dr. Nicholson, Rector of St. Alban’s. 

Before the adjournment of the meeting 
it was resolved that in future the Society 
should be entitled “ The St. Alban’s Ar- 
chitectural and Archeological Society.’’ 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovss or Lorps, June 17. 


Lord Stanley, after giving his opinion 
at great length on the conduct of Minis- 
ters with respect to Greece, concluded 
by moving that the House should resolve 
‘¢ That, while the House fully recognises 
the right and duty of the Government to 
secure to Her Majesty’s subjects residing 
in foreign states the full protection of 
those states, it regrets to find by the corre- 
spondence recently laid upon the table by 
Her Majesty’s command, that various 
claims against the Greek government, 
doubtful in point of justice or exaggerated 
in amount, have been enforced by coercive 
measures directed against the commerce 
and people of Greece, and calculated to 
endanger the continuance of our friendly 
relations with other powers.’’—The con- 
duct of Lord Palmerston was defended by 


the Marquess of Lansdowne, but con- . 


demned by the Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount 
Canning, and Lord Brougham. Their 
Lordships divided — Contents (including 
proxies) 169, Non-Contents 132, majority 
against Ministers 37. 

July 1. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS 
(Ireland) Bill.—On clause 1, Lord Desart 
moved, as an amendment, that the mini- 
mum rating qualification necessary to 
confer the franchise upon tenants should 
be increased from 8/. to 15/.—The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne opposed the amend- 
ment, enlarging upon the necessity which 
existed of placing the Irish electorate upon 
a real and substantial basis, and contended 
that the 8/, rating was not too low.—Lord 
Stanley said, in his opinion, 15/. was too 
low, but he was willing to vote for it as aa 
approach to a sound system of qualifica- 
tion.—The Marquess of Lansdowne of- 
ferred to adopt the 12/. qualification, as 
proposed in an amendment suggested by 
the Earl of S¢. German’s; but this com- 
promise not being accepted, their Lord- 
ships at length divided—For the clause 
50; for Lord Desart’s amendment 72. 

July 2. The Earl of Harrowby moved 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money granted annually for the pur- 
poses of Epucation. Detailing the chief 
features of the controversy now pending 
— the National Society and the 

1 


Committee of the Privy Council on Edu- 
cation, the noble Earl argued that the 
right of interference claimed by the coun- 
cil with all the schools which were to 
partake in the national grants, tended to 
shake and extinguish the efforts of indi- 
vidual zeal among a large portion of the 
clerical and lay members of the Established 
Church. By the system of supervision 
the whole body of schoolmasters was 
placed under the immediate control of the 
Privy Council, and the result was that the 
education of the people was checked on one 
side, and the privileges of the Church in- 
vaded on the other.—The Marquess of 
Lansdowne, from an official knowledge of 
the facts, declared that the system of in- 
spection had worked well, and objected 
to the appointment of a select committee. 
Their Lordships divided—Contents, 26 ; 
Non-Contents, 31. 

July 5. In Committee on the Par- 
LIAMENTARY VoTers (Ireland) Bill, 
Lord Stanley moved an amendment for 
the omission of the compulsory cause, 
urging that in Ireland, as in England, 
the elector should be obliged to prefer 
and substantiate his own claims before 
he should be admitted to the franchise ; 
which was carried against the Ministry 
by a majority of 53 to 39. 

July 15. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Facroriers Bill, when the 
Earl of Harrowby moved an amendment 
similar to that which had been moved by 
Lord Ashley in the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of limiting the hours of 
work in the case of children.—Lord Stan- 
ley opposed theamendment, chiefly because 
it was a restriction on the millowners not 
contemplated by the Act of 1847.—The 
Committee divided, and the amendment 
was rejected by a majority of 58 to 25.— 
The Duke of Richmond moved an amend- 
ment, with the view of making the mea- 
sure really a ten-hours Bill. The amend- 
ment was similar to that moved in the 
House of Commons by Lord John Man- 
ners.—The Bishop of Ripon, Lord Stan- 
ley, and the Bishop of Oxford supported 
this amendment; the Bishop of Man- 
chester and the Marquess of Lansdowne 
maintained the Bill as a compromise be- 
tween the parties concerned.—The amend- 
ment was defeated by a majority of 52 to39, 
and the Bill passed through Committee, 
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House or Commons. 


June 14. The House went into Com- 
mittee to consider the amendments of the 
Factories Bill. After an amendment 
had been proposed by Sir George Grey, 
and adopted by the Committee, to prevent 
females above the age of eighteen from 
being employed-in a manufactory after the 
prescribed hours, Lord Ashley moved an 
amendment to insert ‘‘ no child,’”’ in cer- 
tain clauses.—Sir George Grey opposed 
the amendment. The present Bill had 
nothing to do with children. The effect 
of the noble lord’s amendment would be to 
pluce a material restriction on the working 
of the machinery in factories, and he could 
not consent to this. The Committee 
divided—For Lord Ashley’s amendments, 
159; against them, 160.— Lord J. Manners 
then moved an amendment, the purpose 
of which was to make the measure a ten- 
hours Bill. ‘The noble lord contended 
that it was the duty of the House to abide 
by its former legislation. After a lengthened 
discussion there appeared—Fortheamend- 
ment, 142 ; against it, 181. The Bill was 
then reported as amended. 

June 17, The adjourned debate on the 
motion for the second reading of the Lornp 
LieuTenancy Apouition (IRELAND) 
Bill was resumed by Mr. Anstey, who 
opposed the Bill.—Sir R. Peel was willing 
to support the measure as an experiment, 
although he had more misgivings of its 
beneficial results than he had ever enter- 
tained for any measure for which he voted. 
He strongly advised the Home Secretary 
to take the functions of the proposed Irish 
Secretaryship on himself. The House 
divided—For the second reading, 295; 
against it, 70.—The Bill was read a second 
time. 

June 19. The second reading of the 
Scuoot EstTABLISHMENTS (ScoTLAND) 
Bill was moved by Lord Melgund. The 
nuble lord advocated the measure as ex- 
tending the advantages of education in Scot- 
land, and separating from the educational 
institutions those sectarian distinctions 
which are calculated to interfere with their 
utility. —Sir G. Clerk eulogised the results 
of the parochial schools, and, believing that 
the supervision of the Established Church 
over education ought to be retained, moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months.—The House divided—For 
the second reading, 94; for the amend- 
ment, 100.—The Bill is consequently lost. 

June 21. On the motion for going into 
Committee of Supply, Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
moved an address to the Queen, praying 
that the national system of EpucaTion 
IN IRELAND should be so altered as to 
remove the conscientious objections of a 

Gent. Mac, Vor. XXXIV. 
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large majority of the members and minis- 
ters of the Established Church.—Mr. 
Walpole seconded the resolution.—Sir W. 
Somerville opposed the motion, and de- 
clared the objections expressed against the 
national system to be founded either in 
mistake or upon bigoted motives.—Lord 
J. Russell contended that under the na- 
tional system the children in the schools 
had expanded from 107,000 to 480,000 
between 1832 and 1849. He refused to 
change an institution which had worked 
so well for the seventeen years during 
which it had been tried.—On a division 
the resolution was negatived by 225 votes 
to 142—majority, #3. 

June 24. Mr. Roebuck moved the fol- 
lowing resolution (in consequence of the 
vote of the House of Peers on the 17th), 
‘¢That the principles upon which the 
Foreien Pottcy of the Government has 
been regulated have been calculated to 
maintain the honour and dignity of this 
country, and in times of unexampled diffi- 
culty to preserve peace between England 
and foreign nations.’’—Sir J. Graham, 
testifying from long personal knowledge 
and official connection to the high and 
patriotic motives by which the Foreign 
Secretary was generally actuated, yet could 
not in honour and truth vote for a reso- 
lution declaring that the foreign policy of 
the Government was the best calculated to 
preserve the dignity of the country and 
peace with the rest of the world.—The 
debate was continued in the following 
evening, when Lord Palmerston defended 
his policy in a speech which occupied four 
hours and three quarters in delivery, and 
was considered a masterly effort of parlia- 
mentary oratory. The debate was again 
adjourned to the 27th, and to the 28th.— 
On the last evening Sir Robert Peel ad- 
dressed the House, as it unfortunately 
proved, for the last time. He had given 
his conscientious support to ministers be- 
cause he had cordially approved of their 
policy in domestic affairs, commercial, 
monetary, and in relation to Ireland, 
There were occasions in which he had sup- 
ported their foreign policy, which he did 
not come forward to condemn; but he 
was asked to give his approval of the 
whole, and to affirm principles ten-fold 
more important than the saving of a Go- 
vernment. Was it not the wisest policy 
to hold the doctrine recognised by Mr, 
Fox, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Canning, that the 
true policy of this country was non-inter- 
ference? He believed that the cause of 
constitutional liberty would only be en- 
cumbered by our help, whilst by obtruding 
it, we should involve this country in in- 
calculable difficulties. For these reasons 
he should dissent aa the motion.—The 
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House divided—For the motion, 310; 
against it, 264; majority for Govern- 
ment, 46. 

June 26. The second reading of the 
County Rares Bill was discussed for 
some time, but the result was the aban- 
donment of the measure for the present 
session. 

The Larceny SumMary JurRtspic- 
TION Bill, which stood for the third read- 
ing, was opposed by Sir G. Strickland ; 
but, after some discussion, was carriedon a 
division by a majority of 119 to 25.—The 
Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

The second reading of the CopyHoips 
ENFRANCHISEMENT Bill was also op- 
posed and discussed at some length. On 
a division, the measure passed the third 
reading by 103 votes to 84. 

The second reading of the AccIDENTS 
on Raitways Bill was moved by Mr. 
Newdegate. This measure was designed 
so to alter the law relative to the com- 
pensation paid for damages sustained 
through accidents upon railways, as to 
render the company more strictly liable 
for the acts of their servants.—Mr. Ellis 
moved that the measure be read a second 
time that day six months.—The House 
divided—For the second reading, 53 ; 
against it, 108. 

July 1. In answer to a series of ques- 
tions put by Mr. 7. Duncombe, respecting 
the Great Exursition of 1851,—Lord 
J. Russell stated that it was intended that 
the latest period to which the exhibition 
should remain open was the Ist Nov. 1851, 
seven months after which date the con- 
tractors were to remove all the materials ; 
that at two very full meetings of the Com- 
missioners, the reasons for and against the 
selection of Hyde-park as the site of the 
exhibition had been well considered, and 
they had drawn up their reasons for ad- 
hering to that site in the form of a report 
to the Lords of the Treasury (for a copy 
of which he moved); that it had never 
been in contemplation to ask any grant 
from the public, and his persuasion was 
that if the exhibition took place in Hyde- 
park, the subscriptions of individuals and 
the money taken at the door would be 
sufficient to meet the expense. 

July 2. Mr. Pusey moved the third 
reading of the LANDLORD AND TENANT 
Bill.—Colonel Sidthorp opposed the mea- 
sure, and moved that it be read a third 
time that day six months.—The House di- 
vided—For the third reading 53; for the 
amendment, 17.—A second amendment 
was moved by Mr. S. Crawford, for ex- 
empting Ireland from the operation of the 
Bill. This was also negatived by a ma- 
jority of 64 to 16, and the Bill was then 


July 5. Lord John Russell stated the 
fate proposed by the Government for the 
various Bills now in progress through the 
legislature. He designed to proceed with 
the Stamp Duties Bill; the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners Bill, which the Lords had 
already considered; the Mercantile Ma- 
rine Bill ; the Parliamentary Oaths Bill; 
and the Charitable Trusts Bill. The 
measures which it was intended to drop 
comprised the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land Abolition Bill, the Securities for 
Advances (Ireland) Bill, the Merchant 
Seamen’s Bill, the Woods and Forests 
Bill, the Railway Audit Bill, and the 
Landlord and Tenant Bill.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declared his in- 
tention to go on with the Savings Bank 
Bill; adding, however, that the measure 
need not be hurried through the House, 
as it would not now come into operation 
before the expiration of another quarter, 
upon October 5th. 

Colonel Sibthorp moved that the report 
just presented respecting the proposed 
EXHIBITION oF INDUSTRY to be held in 
Hyde-park be referred to a select com- 
mittee.—Mr. Aleock seconded the motion, 
and suggested Battersea-fields as a less 
objectionable locality.—Sir B. Hall cri- 
ticised many of the acts and intentions of 
the commissioners, censuring particularly 
their cutting down trees belonging to the 
public, and concluded by moving that an 
address be presented to the Crown, pray- 
ing her Majesty not to sanction the erec- 
tion of any building in the park for the 
purposes of the Exhibition. —Mr. Ste- 
phenson, as a member of the building 
committee, explained the reasons which 
had guided the selection of Hyde-park for 
a site, and combated the objections that 
had been adduced against it.—Sir B. Hall 
expressed his willingness to withdraw his 
motion, but several members having in- 
sisted on coming to a vote, the House di- 
vided—For Sir B. Hail’s motion, 47; 
against it, 166: majority, 119.—-A second 
division took place on the motion of 
Colonel Sibthorp, which was also rejected 
by a majority of 166 to 46. 

Lord Naas moved the second reading 
of the Home-maprE Sprizits 1n Bonp 
Bill—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reiterated the arguments he had urged 
upon the first reading against the measure, 
and declared his intention of again taking 
the sense of the House upon it.—Mr. 
Wyld moved the adjournment of the 
debate, and the House divided—For ad- 
journing the debate, 95; against it, 135. 

July 8. The House went into com- 
mittee on the Eccnesiastican Com- 
MISSION Bill.—On the first clause, Mr. 
Horsman moved an amendment, by which 
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the whole administrative and financial 
duties of the commission were to be placed 
under the control of three paid and 
responsible commissioners.—Lord J. Rus. 
sell remarked that the amendment pro- 
posed a wide departure from the course 
recommended in the report of the com- 
mittee. The arrangement as it stood in 
the Bill was, he contended, preferable. 
Two commissioners, one nominated by the 
Crown, and the other by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, would represent the highest 
interests of the Church and State; and 
their authority would have the greatest 
weight. Many of the objections urged 
against this plan were, he added, directed 
against the general system of Church esta- 
blishment, rather than the special case of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission.—The Com- 
mittee divided—For the amendment, 22; 
against it 60; majority, 38.—Several 
clauses having been passed, a prolonged dis- 
cussion ensued upon the clause introduced 
in the House of Lords for providing the 
gradual appointment of aseries of Suffragan 
Bishops, who are to receive a reduced scale 
of income, and enjoy no parliamentary pri- 
vileges, but to fulfil a minor and auxiliary 
range of episcopal duties.—Lord J. Rus- 
sell moved an amendment, whereby the 
operation of this clause was considerably 
restricted. The committee then divided, 
and the Government amendment was car- 
ried by a majority of 163 to 111. 

The IncorPoRATION OF BorouGus 
ConFirMaTION Bill and the PopuLATION 
(Census) Bill went through committee. 

On the order for going into committee 
on the Homr-mape Sprrits Bill, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved to 
defer the committee for three months. 
Upon a division this motion was carried 
by 121 to 120, so that the Bill was lost 
by one vote. 

July 9. Mr. Locke King moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to equalise the 
FRANCHISE in counties and boroughs, 
by giving the right of voting to occupiers 
of tenements of the annual value of 10/. 
The condition and circumstances of the 
nation had very materially changed since 
the passing of the Reform Act, and our 
system of representation should be amend- 
ed, because the people had altered and 
improved in their ideas—Mr. Hume 
seconded the motion, which, he said, the 
House might safely adopt without alarm- 
ing the most timid reformers. The House 
divided, when the motion was negatived 
by 159 against 100. 

Mr. Anstey moved for a select com- 
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mittee to inquire into the declining state 
of the Corres trade, and whether such 
decline is attributable to any frauds prac- 
tised by the sellers of coffee.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opposed the mo- 
tion, which was negatived by 205 against 60, 

Mr. Locke moved an address to Her 
Majesty praying for an inquiry whether 
the amount of Sunday labour in the Post 
Orricr might not be reduced without 
completely putting an end to the collec- 
tion and delivery of letters, &c. on Sun- 
days.—Mr. Roebuck seconded the mo- 
tion; which was opposed by Lord Ashley. 
—Mr. Gladstone said, nothing had a 
greater tendency to disparage the autho- 
rity of the House than to rescind a mo- 
tion, especially one so recently passed, 
before the result of the change could be 
seen. He objected to the preamble of 
the motion, referring to the great pub- 
lic inconvenience which had arisen from 
the total cessation of any delivery or 
collection of letters on Sunday.—Mr. 
A. Hope moved the omission of the words 
objected to by Mr. Gladstone ; which 
proposal was put as an amendment, and 
carried, on a division, by 233 against 92; 
and, after some explanations respecting 
the course that would be taken when the 
inquiry was completed, the House divided 
upon the motion, which was carried by 195 
against 112, 

July 10. On the order for the third 
reading of the Marriages Bill, Mr. 
Walpole moved, that it be deferred for 
three months, observing that if the bill 
passed it would utterly subvert the best 
interests of society by destroying the 
confidence and happiness of families.— 
A division gave a majority of 10 against 
Mr. Walpole’s amendment, there being 
134 ayes and 144 noes. The bill was read 
a third time.—Mr. Oswald moved a clause 
exempting Scotland from the operation of 
the bill.—This was opposed by Mr. S. 
Wortley, and negatived by a majority of 
137 to 130. 

July 11. The Convicr Prisons Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to abolish the PunisHmMENnT OF 
Deatu.—Mr. Hume supported the mo- 
tion,—Sir G. Grey deprecated the aboli- 
tion of a punishment which formed, as he 
believed, a necessary safeguard to human 
life. Practically speaking, the only crime 
for which the life of the criminal was 
taken was that of murder.—The House 
divided — For the motion, 40; against 
it, 46. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


- The Queen of Spain, on the 12th July, 
gave birth to a prince; but the infant 
lived only a few minutes after its birth. 
The Queen’s health is good. 

The Conde of Montemolin, the son of 
Don Carlos, has married the Princess Caro- 
line of Naples; and in consequence the 
Dukede Rivas, the Spanish Ambassador at 
Naples, has left that court. The Duchess 
of Berry has negotiated this marriage, 
with the disapproval of the Royal family, 
except the King and the bride, who, be- 
ing thirty years old, was naturally not 
indisposed to contract matrimony. In 
the marriage contracts no other title has 
been given to the bride-groom than that 
of Conde of Montemolin. 


DENMARK. 


Advices from Berlin of the 2d July, 
announced the conclusion of a definite 
treaty of peace between Denmark on the 
one side and Prussia acting for herself and 
Germany ontheother; and that the Danish 
ullimatum has been accepted with some 
trifling modifications. The general condi- 
tions, in so far as relates to Schleswig, are 
agreed to, and Prussia and Germany are 
bound to maintain peace and neutrality, 
supposing that Holstein should still offer 
resistance. This, it has appeared from 
subsequent events, they were fully deter- 
mined to do. They have assembled their 
forces between Kiel, Rendsburg, and 
Schleswig ; and were attacked by the 
Danes at Ickstedt on the 25th of July. 
The engagement is said to have been se- 
vere, but finally the Holsteiners were over- 
come by superiority of numbers, and the 
Danes occupied the town of Schleswig. 


INDIA. 


A dreadful calamity has occurred at 
Benares. A fleet of 30 boats containing 
ordnance stores, including no less than 
3000 barrels of gunpowder, had reached 
Benares on their way to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and anchored, late in the afternoon 
of the Ist of May, off the principal land- 
ing-place, and close by the hotel in the 
centre of the town. About 10 0’clock a 
burst of flame was seen for an instant to 
proceed from one of the boats, followed 
by a terrific explosion. The boats them- 
selves were of course destroyed, houses 
shaken to their foundations, and doors and 
windows blown in; 420 human beings 
were killed on the spot, and the list of 
killed and wounded includes no fewer than 
1200, All the houses fronting the river, 


for an extent of several hundred yards, in- 
cluding the Begum’s palace, were entirely 
destroyed. She was one of the royal family 
of Delhi, and with her family, slaves, and 
all inmates, was smothered in the ruins. 
The Rev. Mr. Small’s mission-house is 
also destroyed, and Mrs, Small killed. 
On the river, all the 35 ordnance boats 
were sunk or destroyed, together with 28 
boats laden with beer, the property of 
Messrs. Crump and Co.. of Cawnpore, 
and also 12 or 15-laden with merchandise 
belonging to natives, The crews of these 
boats, with very few exceptions, perished. 


AMERICA. 


The President of the United States, 
General Taylor, died on the 9th July, the 
very day the remains of our own states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel, were laid in their 
last resting-place. As is usual under 
similar circumstances, the Cabinet Mi- 
nisters resigned, and Mr. Fillmore, the 
Vice-President. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The returns of deaths at Rio, from yel- 
low fever, gave 14,000 inhabitants, 120 
English residents, 150 English’ seamen, - 
including eight masters and eighteen mates ; 
a great number of foreign seamen, not 
computed. The Portuguese line-of-battle 
ship Vasco de Gama lost 150; and the 
Constitution 100. Her Majesty’s ship 
Tweed, 18 officers and seamen; and the 
Cormorant, 12. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Accounts have been received of another 
destructive fire at San Francisco, occurring 
on the 14th of May. By some it is sup- 
posed to be the work of an incendiary. 
It broke out in the United States House, 
in Kearney-street, aud spread rapidly in 
every direction. The property destroyed 
amounted to the value of five or six mil- 
lions of dollars. Yet, in a few days, new 
buildings, of greater value, and of more 
strength and beauty of construction, sup- 
plied their places, scarcely leaving a trace 
of their ruin. Gold is still found in great 
abundance. 


CANADA. 


Two dreadful fires have occurred ; one 
of the steam-ship Griffith, trading between 
Buffalo and Toledo, which was burned on 
Lake Erie on the 16th; 200 lives were 
lost on the occasion. The second confla- 
gration was at Montreal, on the 15th. 
The church of St. Ann’s and upwards of 
200 houses were consumed, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


June 24. The church of St. Stephen 
the Martyr in Westminster, which has been 
built and endowed at the sole cost of Miss 
Burdett Coutts, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. It is well-known that 
thismunificent lady, being desirous of raising 
a memorial to her father, the late Sir 
Francis Burdett, conceived the idea that 
no more appropriate mode of carrying her 
wishes into effect could be adopted than 
that of building and endowing a church in 
the heart of that city with which her re- 
vered parent’s name had for so many years 
been intimately associated. The idea 
once conceived, Miss Coutts lost no time 
in carrying her intentions into effect ; and 
the Bishop of London having been con- 
sulted on the subject, an ecclesiastical dis- 
trict was formed in the centre of the 
united parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
Jobn’s, an Incumbent appointed (the Rev. 
W. Tennant), and a site for the new 
church liberally granted by the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. Miss Coutts’s 
plan includes not only the erection of a 
church and incumbent’s residence, but also 
of a school-house, or rather two school- 
houses, capable together of accommodating 
upwards of 500 children, with apartments 
for the masters, &c. The first stone of 
the church was laid on the 20th July, 1847 
(as noticed in our vol. XXVIII. p. 306) 
the architect is Mr. Ferrey. The edifice 
consists of a nave 79 feet long by 21 feet 
wide; north and south aisles of the same 
length, and 12 feet wide ; and a chancel, 
43 feet in depth by 21 feet wide. The 
height from the floor of the nave to the 
ridge of the roof is 54 feet, that of the 
chancel 40 feet, and that of the side walls 
of the aisles 20 feet. The tower, at the 
north-east angle of the nave, opens into 
the chancel by a moulded archway, within 
which stands the organ, the front pre- 
senting a screen of diapered pipes. The 
chancel has a polygonal ceiling, divided 
into panels; the ribs are enriched by 
carved bosses, and the panels are coloured 
blue, and powdered with stars in gold. 
The walls are decorated with texts, and 
the reredos is composed of the Canterbury 
diaper, picked out in gold and colour. 
There are three sedilia. The chancel is 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and 
fitted up with oak stalls on each side; the 
westernmost stall on the south side being 
advanced a little more towards the centre 
asareading desk. The lessons are read 
from a lectern. Over the chancel arch in 
the naye, the words “ Glory to God in the 


highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
wards men,” are curiously written so as 
to diaper the whole of the wall. The nave 
roof is of oak, and is divided by arched 
trusses and inter-ties, the arch principals 
resting upon stone capitals and triple 
shafts. The arcade is deeply moulded, 
and each capital of the clustered shafts has 
different foliage. The aisle roofs are si- 
milarly divided by ornamental trusses, and 
form arches in their design, the spandrils 
being filled with geometrical tracery. The 
pulpit is of Caen stone: the base is plain, 
supporting an enriched corbelled front, 
and the sides finish in spandrils, filled in 
by tracery-work. The font, at the west 
end of the church, is ornamented by pa- 
nels containing Scriptural subjects. Many 
of the windows are filled with stained glass 
by Mr. Wailes, and the remainder very 
effectively with Messrs. Powell’s stamped 
quarries. The carving, of which there is 
a great deal, has been ably executed by 
Mr. White. The church affords seats for 
850 persons. 

June 27. As her Majesty was leaving 
Cambridge House, (where she had called 
on her uncle, the late Duke of Cambridge,) 
in an open barouche, a man standing at 
the gates struck at her with a small cane, 
so as to cut through her bonnet and wound 
her forehead. He was immediately ar- 
rested, and proved to be Robert Pate, for- 
merly an officer in the 10th Hussars, 
which regiment he joined in 1841, and left 
in 1845. He was brought to trial on the 
11th July, and sentenced to be transported 
for seven years. 


DURHAM. 


June 19. The new dock at Sunderland 
was opened. The length of the portion just 
opened is 2,000 feet, average breadth 440; 
occupying in all 18} acres. A spacious 
tidal harbour has been formed. The dock 
entrance is 60 feet wide; depth of water 
at quays, 20 feet; in middle 24 feet. 
Length of quays in dock, 5,248 feet ; in 
half-tide basin, 1,026 feet. The dock will 
contain 260 vessels ; half-tide basin, 38. 
The cost of works yet to complete, viz., 
sea outlet, piers, and tidal basin, is stated 
at 60,000/.; the whole to be finished in 
about two years. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


A painted window to the memory of the 
late Mrs. Garnier, wife of the present 
Dean of Winchester, has been placed in 
Cardinal Langton’s Chapel, on the south 
side of the eastern or Virgin Mary’s 
Chapel of Winchester Cathedral, e 
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window embraces six subjects, illustrative 
of the benevolent and christian virtues of 
the lady to whose memory it is dedicated, 
placed under enriched canopies of elegant 
and appropriate design. The subjects are 
—first, the healing at the Beautiful Gate 
—second, little children brought to our 
Saviour—third, the Good Samaritan— 
fourth, the story of Ruth—fifth, the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter—sixth, the 
angel and women at the Sepulchre. 
Through the middle of the window runs 
the following inscription :—‘* Marie Gar- 
nier, foemine optime, uxori carissime, 
matri pietissime, hanc fenestram ornan- 
dam curavit Thomas Garnier, LL.D. De- 
canus A. D. xiii: KAL: IVNII: A. S. 
mpcecoxuix.’”’ In the upper portion of 
the window appear the descending dove, 
and four of the cardinal virtues—Sin- 
cerity, Fortitude, Charity, and Prudence. 
The arrangement and superintendence of 
the window were confided to Mr. Owen 
Carter, architect, of Winchester, who was 
assisted in the work by Charles Winston, 

. of the Temple, whose experience 
and knowledge of painted glass are well 
known. The window was executed by 
Messrs. Nixon and Ward, of London; and 
it is understood that a similar window is 
in preparation by the same artists, as a 
memorial to the late highly-respected bro- 
ther of the Dean—the Rev. W. Garnier, 
for years Chancellor of the diocese, which 
is destined to occupy a similar situation 
in the chapel on the north side of the 
Presbytery. 

The new church at Newtown, in the 
parish of Soberton, was consecrated on the 
27th June by the Bishop of Winchester. 
It is built from the design of Mr. Colson, 
is in style early-English, and is con- 
structed of flint, with Caen stone dress- 
ings. It consists of a nave 60 feet in 
length, and 25 feet in breadth; a short 
chancel 18 feet long by 11 feet 9 inches 
broad; a porch on the south side, a small 
vestry, and a bell turret, containing one 
bell, on the west gable. There are three 
lancet windows at the west end, with an 
early quatrefoil over the centre one, and a 
triple lancet window at the east in the 
chancel. The roof of the church is open, 
of high pitch, and composed of trussed 
rafters, boarded on the back, and stained 
oak colour ; the height to the ridge is 43 
feet, and to the wall plate 18 feet 6 inches. 
The seats are all without doors, low, and 
all free, and stained to resemble oak. The 
passages are paved with blue and red 
paving-tiles. The cost of this church is 
about 1250/7. It will seat 258 persons. 

The church at Widley has been rebuilt 
by the same architect, and was consecrated 
on the 28th June by the Bishop of Win- 


[ Aug. 


chester. It is designed in the Norman 
style of architecture, and very plain: it is 
constructed of rubble, with Bath stone 
dressings, and consists of a nave 51 feet 
in length, and 17 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
a north aisle 8 feet 10 inches broad, a 
semicircular apse, a vestry and south 
porch ; there is a bell-turret on the west- 
gable and nave, containing an old bell 
from the old church. The nave and north 
aisle are separated by stone columns and 
arches. The roof is open, and constructed 
of trussed rafters, stained oak colour; the 
height to the ridge is 32 feet in the nave, 
The seats are all low, and stained oak co- 
lour. The pulpit, of stone, is circular, and 
surrounded by an arcade of intersecting 
arches. The church cost only about 625/, 
raised by private subscriptions, exclusive 
of the old materials. It will seat 214 per- 
sons. 


KENT. 


June 14, The consecration took place 
of the new church of St. John, Kingsdown, 
near Dover. The cost of erection and 
endowment, about 7000/7. has been de- 
frayed by Mr. William Curling. The 
seats are open benches, free, for 400 per- 
sons. 


YORKSHIRE. 


June 13. The church of St. Michael 
and All Angels, She/f, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Ripon. It has been erected 
and endowed mainly by the family of Mr. 
Hardy, late M.P. for Bradford. The de- 
sign was by Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, 
of Bradford and Halifax, architects, and 
is in the early geometric Decorated style. 

July 3. The formal opening of the new 
Victoria Dock at Hull took place. The 
area of the dock and its half-tide basin is 
about 15 acres. The length of quay round 
both is 15-16ths of a mile, the quantity of 
quay-room nearly 20 acres, of which 13} 
are round the dock, and 64 round the 
basin. The sill of the 60-feet entrance to 
the dock is laid two feet lower than that of 
the Humber dock. The east end of the 
dock, which is 468 feet wide, is sloped 
with an inclination of 4 to 1, and laid with 
granite paving stones. The breadth of 
slope or quay above high water of spring 
tides is 200 feet. The north quay is also 
sloped. The entrance is half a mile east- 
ward of that of the harbour. The form of 
this dock is irregular, to suit that of the 
citadel, to which it forms a second moat. 
The plans for the last link of the present 
series of docks at Hull, namely, the Dry- 
pool Basin, and entrance to Victoria Dock, 
await the sanction of the Admiralty, which 
is expected forthwith. Nearly 20 acres of 
dock will thus have been added of late 
years to the Hull shipping accommodation. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZzETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 26. Bore arent brevet Major C. 
Gostling to be Lieut.-Co 
June 28. Scots Pusilier Guards, Major and 


Col. W. T. Knollys to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet 
Col. H. Lord Rokeby to be be Major 4 Lieut. and 
Capt. F. Seymour to be 4 Ae and Lieut.-Col. 
—82d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir R. Armstrong, C.B., 
from 95th Foot, to be Colonel.—95th Foot, Maj.- 
Gen. J. Bell, C.B. to be Colonel Brevet’ Ca t. 
M. C, Halcott, of 15th Foot, to be Major in the 


Army. 

July 3. ated. a the Hon. Sir 
Henry Dundas, Royal Rifles; John 
Watson Gordon, esq. Linper to Her M esty 
for Scotland, and President of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy ; ree ae wae painter ; 
Charles Hastin nee and Robert 
Carswell, on D. Phasician ‘to his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians 

July 9. 29th net brevet Major A. St.G. H. 
Ste 4! to be Maj 

uly 12. 66th ok Lieut.-Col. J. H. Grubbe, 
from 76th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

‘July 13. The Right Hon. Henry Tufnell, 
sworn of the Privy Council. 

July 15. The Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wilde, 
Knt. sworn Lord Chancellor of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; ow — Baron Truro, of 
Bowes, co. Middl. 

July 19. 72d Foot, Capt. J. W. Gaisford to 
be Major.—3d West india Regt. brevet Lieut.- 
Col. C. M. vital ‘Statt Den 72d Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Hospital Staff, Inspector-Gen. of 
Hospitals Charles Stan John, .D. to be In- 
spector-Gen. of a. ~ Beary to be 

majors in the Army: Capt. N. T. Christie, 
ct Capt. C. . Macdonnell, 29th Foot, 
"Majors = ‘the Army in the East 
aiegs Capt. H. B a ist Bengal 
European Regt. ; Ca J. Stannus, 5th 
Bengal Cavalry. —Nat car Hart, esq. to be 
_ Majesty’s Treasurer, and Robert Shany 
rper, -_ to be Provost-Marshal, for the 
Island of St. Christopher —Johannes Corne- 
lius Schade, esq. to be Financial Accountant 
for the colony of British Guiana. 





Sir John Jervis to be Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 

Sir John Romilly to be Attorney-General. 

Alexander J. E. Cockburn, esq. to be Soli- 
citor-General. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS, 


Captain Sir H. M. Blackwood to 
m. R. D. White to Cygnet. 

Comm. W. R. Mends to Vengeance. 

b= een J. R. Lambert to Fox; 

Pecke H. Dyke to the Inflexible ; 

J.8, Ellman to the Salamander. 





Memibers returned to serve in Parliament. 
Chester.—Hon. W. O. Stanley. 
Devonport.—Sir John Romilly, re-elected. 

Southampton.—A. J. E. Cockburn, esq. re-el. 





EccLesiAsTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


ey. fe Fulford, D.D. Bishopric of Montreal. 
‘ht Rev. G. J. Mountain, D.D. Bishopric of 


Rev. T. Jackson, D.D. smentes of 2 
Canterbury Settlement, New Z 

Very Rev. G. Elliot (Dean of Bristol aS 

- Gloucestershire. 

= "Canons y, Peterborough Cathedral 
on. seary 

Hon. an v. W. H. Spencer, Stoke-Clims- 
Tand R R Cornwell b 

Rev. W. F. Addison, Dorchester P.C. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. E. Alderson, Aslackby V. Lincolnshire, 

Rev. J. Barker, King’s Sombourn V, w, Little 
Sombourn C. Hants 

Rev. T. Bennett, Lectureship of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, London. 

Rev. 4 P oo Ironville P.C, Derbyshire, 

5 mbers, Newtown P.C. Soberton, 

Rey. w ‘Chawner, Quarnford P.C. Stafferdsh. 

Rev. A. L, Courtenay, St. James’s | 
Pentonville, Middlesex. 

Rey. T. C, Cowan, St. Andrew P.C, Liverpoo 

Rev. R. W. Cracroft, Harrington R. and irate 
hill R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. = Sausmarez, St. Peter R. Northamp- 
on Ww. 

Rev. R. C. dham Swadlincote P.C. Derbysh. 

Rev. H. Edwards, Jun. Wambrook R, Dorset. 

Rev. G. C, Fenwicke, Blaston St. Giles D. and 
C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. F, W. Freeman, Little Finborongh P.C. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Gover, Evening Preachership, Somers- 
town Chapel, 


ndon 
Rey. H. J. Hatch, Choriton P.C, Sipfiordshire, 
at: & E. Hawkins, Curzon Vora ayfair. 


. Hemsworth, land St. Andrew 
R. w. All Saints’ R. erred 
Rey. ‘ Hodges, Blackmore P.C. 


Ho foget Holmer V. w. H tingdo 
wells, er . Hun mn 
Cc. Herefordsh ire 
Rev. Judah Sones, 1 St. Martin Py C, Caerphilly, 
lamo: shire. 
Rev. T. W. Leventhorpe, Yelling R. Meee 
Rev. % Lewis, St. Dunstan Y. 
~~ R. Lloyd, Owersby V. w. Kirkby, 
Osgodby N. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. T. Lowe, Willingdon V. Sussex, 
Rev. 8, M. D. Mackay, Skillington VY, Line. 
Rev. H, Malpas, . Gloucestershire, 
Rev. W. 8. Maturin, Emmanuel P.C. Cam- 
berwell. 
Rey. S. W. Morton, Ramsgill P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. T. My unn, West Pennard P.C. Somerset. 
el .* Py Henge se ag P.C. Yorkshire, 
ridge, Caston R. Norfolk. 
ER. Pemberton, D.D. St. Mary-Steps 
Re: Eoober. 
Rev, D. S. Perkins, om epee ued R. we 
agg Staffordsh 


Rev. E. M. Pickford, Tilston R. Cheshire. 
Rev. G. H. Scott, Rhoscrowther R. Pemb, 
Rey. F. H. ” Sewell, kerham V. Lancashire, 


Rev. T. Sewell, Swindale 7 be nem mage 
Rev. % J, Shea, Henbu 
Bey, 8. Jobn Shirred, Th Thorley v4 Isle of 


t. 
Rev. % noe a Weston-under-Weatherley V. 
Warwickshire. 
Rev. W. Stubbs, Haverstock V. Essex. 
Rey. 8S. F, Surtees, Banham R. Norfolk. 
Rey. W.S. Thorpe, Breckles V. Norfolk. 
Rev. F. £. Thurland, Minor Canonry and Pre- 
centorship, Chester Cathedral 
Rey. G Turner, Holt P.C. Bradford Wilts, 
Rey. J. Walker, Linton ind mediety) Laine. 
Rev. J. Waters, Pensle: 
Rev. 3 ‘W. Were, Longin eB, Cc. . 
W. Williams, Lianynis R. Brecknocksh. 
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Rev. H. D. L. Willis, St. John’s P.C, Manches- 
ter Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. N. Wodehouse (Canon of Norwich), 
North Lynn R. w. St. Margaret w. St. Nicho- 
las P.C. Lynn Regis, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Woodward, St. George P.C. Truro. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. E. B. Allen, Hospital for Consumption, 
Brompton. 

Rev. G. B. de Renzy, Leeds Borough Gaol. 
Rev, J. Dolphin, (V. of Antingham, Norfolk,) 
Sheriff of Essex. ; 
Rev. R. Hawkins, (V. of Lamberhurst, Kent,) 

Marquess Camden. 
v. B. Hemming, Pershore Union. 
Rev. W. N. Jepson, City Gaol, Lincoln. 
Rev. H. Pruen, General Hospital, Cheltenham. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


J. Anster, LL.D. Professorship of Civil Law 
and Gen. Jurisprudence, Trinity coll. Dublin. 
E. N. Bloomfield, B.A. Exeter Fellowship, 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
C. W. Boase, Fellowship, Exeter college, Oxf. 
F. N. Budd, B.A. Frankland Fellowship, Gon- 
ville and Caius college, Cambridge. 
R. J. Burton, B.A. Finch and Baines’ Fellow- 
ship, Christ’s college, Cambridge. 
S. Cheetham, B.A. Finch and Baines’ Fellow- 
ship, Christ’s coliege, Cambridge. 
v. J. Crawford, Mastership of Royal 
Grammar School, Great Berkhampstead. 
W. A. Gully, Fellowship, King’s coll. Camb. 
Rev. W. Hichens, B.A. Fell. Exeter coll. Oxf. 
G. Howson, B.A. Foundation Fellowship, 
Christ’s college, Cambridge. 
T. F. Lee, Head Mastership of Lancaster 
Grammar School. 
C. W. Lipscomb, Fellowship, New college, Oxf. 
Rev. W. S. Newman, Mastership of Tavistock 
Grammar School, Devon. 
F. M. Nichols, B.A. Fellowship, Wadham, Oxf. 
W. A. Porter, B.A. Fellowship, St. Peter’s 
college, mae ay ap 
ne, J. Power, M.A. Senior Fellowship, Clare 


all, Cambridge. 
J. H. Reid, Fellowship, St. John’s college, Oxf. 
R. C. W. Ryder, Fellowship, Wadham, Oxford. 
Rey. T. C. Southey, Fellowship, Queen’s, Oxf. 
Rev. W. Temple, Mastership of Eastbridge 
Hospital, Canterbury. 
H. F. Tozer, Fellowship, Exeter college, Oxf. 
T. W. Wiglesworth, B.A. Wortley Fellowship, 
Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge. 


BIRTHS. 


May 1. At the Residency house, Lahore, 
the wife of Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
K.C.B. a dau.——23. At Rugby, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles T. Arnold, adau. 
| June 3. At Barford house, near Bridgwater, 
the Countess of Cavan, a dau.——At Henbury 
house, Dorset, the wife of Chas. Joseph Parke, 
esq. ason.—8. The wife of Dr. Knox, Lord 
Bishop of Down and Gonnor, a dau.— 14. 
At St. Leonard’s dale, near Windsor, the Hon. 
Mrs. Tottenham, a dau.——In Lowndes st. 
Viscountess Chelsea, a son.——In Chester sq. 
the Hon. Mrs. Abercromby, of Birkenbog, a 
son and heir.——17. At —— Haigh, 
the Right Hon. Lady Frances Lindsay, a dau. 
——18. In Piccadilly, Lady Moreton, a dau. 
——21. At Wolseley hall, Staffordshire, Lady 
Wolseley, a son.——22. In New street, Spring 

ens, the wife of J. Bonham Carter, esq. 

-P. a dau.—At ay cee sq. the wife of 
Bulkeley J. M. Praed, esq. a dau.——At the 
Elms, Chudleigh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Leth- 
Dd , H.E.LC.8. a dau.——25. At Wind- 
mill hill, Sussex, the wife of Herbert Mascall 
Curteis, esq. M.P. a dau.——26. At Oxford, 

1] 


Births—Marriages. 


[ Aug. 


the Hon. Mrs. Bradshaw, a son.——28. At 
Redenhall rectory, the wife of Archd. Ormerod, 
a dau.— At Drumhoe, Lady Hayes, a son.—— 
29. At Holbrook grange, the wife of Charles M. 
Caldecott, esq. adau.——The wife of Alexander 
Pitts Elliott Powell, esq. of Hurdcott house, 
Wilts, a son. 

Lately. At Nantyglo house, Monmouth- 
shire, the wife of Henry Bailey, esq. a son and 
heir. —— At Flaxley abbey, Gloucestershire, 
= wife of Sir M. H. Crawley Boevey, Bart. a 

au. 

July 3. At Cottles, the wife of Major Hale, 
$d (King’s Own) Light Dragoons, a dau.——At 
Hadbury lodge, Hants, the wife of James 
Richard Lysaght, esq. a dau.——4._ At Charl- 
ton Barrow, near Blandford, Dorset, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. J. Dillon Browne, a son.——5. 
At Chester pl. Regent’s park, the wife of C. E. 
Rashleigh, esq. a dau.——6. At Carlton gar- 
dens, the wife of the Right Hon. Sidney Her- 
bert, M.P. a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 4. At Hobart Town, Robert Charles 
Chester Eardley Wilmot, esq. seventh son of 
the late Sir John Eardley-Eardley Wilmot, 
Bart. to Jeanie-Louisa-Stewart, second dau. of 
John Dunn, esq. Heathfield. 

March 16. At Umballa, George Bertram 
Coltier, esq. late of H.M. 3rd Light Dragoons, 
second son of Dr. Collier, of Spring gardens, 
to Rebecca, eldest dau. of Thomas Garret, 
esq. P.M. H.E.LC.S. __ 

21. At Allahabad, Lieut. A. L. Nicholson, 
44th B.N.I. to Jane, dau. of the late John 
M‘Intosh, esq. of Upper Berkeley street. 

ge 3. At Lahore, William Delafield Ar- 
nold, of the 58th Bengal Native Inf. to Fran- 
ces-Anne, dau. of the late Major-Gen, J, A. 
Hodgson, of the Bengal Army. 

12. At Calcutta, the Rev. James Coley, A.M. 
Junior Chaplain of the Old Church, to Char- 
lotte-Mary, eldest dau. of John Dougal, esq. of 
Glenferness, co. of Nairn. 

15. At Calcutta, Elphinstone Jackson, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, eldest son of Welby 
Jackson, esq. to Charlotte, third dau. of the 
late Major Ralph Henry Sneyd. 

16. At Trinidad, his Excellency the Right 
Hon. —" Francis Lord Harris, Gov, and 
Comm.-in-Chief of that colony, to Sarah, se- 
cond and youngest dau. of the Ven. George 
Cummins, A.M. Archd. of Trinidad. 

27. At St. Pancras, Grant Dalrymple, esq. 
C.E. only son of Kirkby Dalrymple, esq. of 
Nunraw, to Mary-Elizabeth, only childof Wm. 
Burchett, esq. of Pavaensey hall, Carmarth. 

May7. At Florence, Guido Marchese Mannelli 
Riccardi, to Ciristine, third dau. of the late 
William Reader, esq. of Banghurst house, 
Hants.——At Wiesbaden, Frederick-William- 
Louis-Ernest, son of Lieut.-Gen. Baron De 
Malachowski, deceased, Aide-de-Camp to his 
late Majesty the King of Prussia, to Emma- 
Maria-Juliana, eldest dau. of Col. Dickson. 

9. At Wargrave, Berks. Edward James Morti- 
mer Collins, _ of Lancaster, to Susan, widow 
of the Rev. H. J. Crump, formerly Chaplain of 
the Mill hill Grammar-School. 

11. At Southwark, Henry-John, eldest son 
of Lieut. H. J. Hail, R.N. of Charlton, Kent, 
to Rosa, third dau. of John Ledger, esq. of St. 
John’s, Southwark.——At Brussels, William 
Thornhill Tucker, esq. Hon. E.1.C, Bengal Civil 
Service, to Mina-Douglas, dau. of the late 
Joseph Andrew de Lautour, esq. of Hexton, 
Herts. —— At Hamburgh, Michael Henry 
Scholefield, esq. second son of the late Rey. J. 
Scholefield, B.D. Rector of Barton-on-the- 
Heath, Warw. to Emma-Dorothea, eldest dau. 
of Ludovig Franz Volckers, esq.of Hamburgh. 
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14. At Cottesbrooke, North tonsh. Juhn 
Cotton Powell, esq. of aon, iddlesex, to 
Frances-Ann, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rey. 
P.A. Irby, Rector of Cottesbrooke.——At Wal- 
thamstow, the Rey. Joseph Oldham, to Emma 
eldest dau. of the late William Morris, esq. of 
Woodford hall, Essex.—- —At Highbury, James 
Muzio, esq. of Grove villas, Highbury, to 
Susan, widow of Vincent Rice, esq.——At 
Hampstead, the Rev. George Henry Ainger, 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and 
Tutor of St. Bees’ coll. Cumberland, to Eliza- 
Janet, youngest dau. of John Hodgson, esq. 
the Elms, Hampstead heath.— At Basing- 
stoke, the Rev. Francis Ellis Jervoise, Rector 
of Lasham, Hants, and Vicar of Long Comp- 
ton, Warw. to Sophia, only dau. of the late 
Rey. James Roe, Rector of Newbury.——At 
the beg oe of the Royal Ean ey of Bridewell, 
James Thompson, esq. of Halifax, N.S. to Mar- 

aret-Maria, dau. of the late George Thomas 

xter, esq. and step-dau. of James Anderton, 

esq. of New Bridge st. Blackfriars, and Dul- 
wich common. 

15. At Bideford, Stephen C. Willcocks, esq. 
son of the late Major Willcocks, to Jane-Amelia, 
dau. of the late Capt. Forbes, R.N.——At St. 
James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. Francis Hopkin- 
son, LL.B. of Magdalene college, Cambridge, 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Samuel Baker, esq. of 
Amwell Grove, Herts.——- At Hastings, Nicho~- 
las Henry Rowsell, oa of Kennington, Surrey, 
and of Verulam buildings, solicitor, to Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of John Bishop, esq. of 
the Croft, Hastings.——At St. Columb Major, 
Cornwall, John Luke Peter, esq. of Redruth, 
to Mary-Selina, third dau. of Thurston Collins, 
esq. of St. Columb.—-At South Warnborough, 
Hants, the Rev. W. Lempriere, esq. second son 
of Philip Raoul Lempriere, of Rozel Manor, 
Jersey, to Julia-Anne, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Moore. Wayne, esq. of the Manor house, South 
Warnborough.—At Cilcain, Flintshire, H. 

ily, esq. of Liverpool, fourth son of the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly, to Rosa-Gardiner, 
eldest dau. of the late J. P. Morris, esq. of 
Bolton, Pennsylvania. —— At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Charles L. F. Daniell, esq. of 
Helston, Curnwall, to Emily-Jane, relict of 
John Dent, esq. Madras Civil Service.——At 
York, Jedediah Strutt, esq. of Belper, Derby- 
shire, to Jane-Roberts, youngest dau. of the 
late Myles Sandys, esq. of Graythwaite hall, 
Lancashire, and niece of Gen. the Earl of 
Stair.——At St. John’s, Calcutta, T. P. Larkins, 
esq. of the Hon. E.I.Co’s. Civil Service, to 
Eliza-Anne, dau. of J. B. Plumb, esq. of the 
Bank of Bengal. . Lf 

16. At Barrow, Cheshire, William Charles 
Yates, late Capt. Royal Dragoons, only son of 
the Rev. W. Yates, Rector of Eccleston, Lanc. 
to Charlotte-Moyson, only dau. of the Rev. 
John Clark, M.A. Rector of Barrow.——At 
St. George’s Catholic Cathedral, Southwark, 
and at St. James’s, Sussex — Hyde pk. 
Frederick Randall, esq. of Highbury, to Dame 
Sarah Blennerhassett, relict of Sir Arthur 
Blennerhassett, Bart. of Churchtown, co. of 
Kerry.—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Thos. 
Tod, esq. attached to Her Majesty’s Embass 
at Vienna, to Amelia-Frances-Caroline, fourt 
dau. of General Sir Henry J. Cumming, Col. 
12th Royal Lancers.——Robert Partridge, of 
Great Braxted hall, near Witham, Essex, 
eee ee son of William Partridge, esq. of 

reewood hall, to Jane, eldest dau. of William 
Parsons, esq. of Weldon lodge, Northampton- 
shire. ——At Fareham, William Bridger Gater, 
esq. of the Glen, near Bursledon, to Emma- 
Louisa, second dau. of James Fitchet Burrell, 
esq. of Belvoir house, Fareham.——At Syden- 
ham, Capt. R. Price, 67th N.1. second son of 
R. Price, esq. of Sydenham, Kent, to Harriet, 
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second dau. of the late Sir.C. Price, Bart. of 
Spring grove, Richmond, Surrey.——At Ring- 
mer, Henry P. Crofts, . second son of the ~ 
v. P. G, Crofts, of lling house, near 
Lewes, to Ellen-Merriall, dau. of the late Geo. 
Dodson, esq. of Lichfield, and niece of the 
Rev. John Constable, Vicar of Ringmer, Sus- 
sex.——At St. Michael’s Pimlico, Charles Jas, 
Welsh, esq. of Pines hill, Essex, to Henrietta, - 
widow of Captain Carmac, of Her Majesty’s 
3d Foot (or Buffs), and dau. of the late Major 
Irwin Maling, of the Hon. E.1.Co’s, Service, 
Bengal.— At Blakeney, Norfolk, the Rev, 
Alexander Napier, Vicar of Holkham, to Ro- 
bina, fourth dau. of the Rev. Joseph Cotterill, 
Rector of Blakeney, and Honorary Canon of 
Norwich Cathedral.——At St. Pancras, William 
Morgan, esq. surgeon, Kentish town, third 
son of the late Rev. J. E. Morgan, St. Bride’s 
Major, Glam. to Catherine, dau. of Charles 
Robinson, esq. Demerara, West Indies. — 
At Old Windsor Church, Capt. Charles Bal- 
four, R.N. son of Gen. Balfour, of Balbirnie 
house, Fifeshire, N.B. to Miss Fanny Erskine 
Wemyss, only dau. of Col. Wemyss, of Wemyss 
castle, Torrie, and Lynde.——At St. Maryle- 
bone, Thomas Francis de Fonblanque, esq. to 
Charlotte, younger dau. of C. P. ‘Alten, esq. of 
Hamilton terrace, St. John’s wood. 
18. At West Ham, William Kemble Wacker- 
barth, esq. of Upton, Essex, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of the late John Batger, esq. of Stratford. 
21. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Clinton 
George Dawkins, esq. Her Majesty’s Consul- 
Gen. at Venice, to Marianne, youngest dau. of 
the late James T. Roberts, esq.——At Don- 
nington, Salop, John, son of Samuel Brooks, 
esq. Whalley bouse, near Manchester, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Jones, esq. of Kiisall ball, 
Albrighton, and granddau. of George Jones, 
esq. Shackerley house, Salop.——At Kempsey, 


Capt. Tennant, R.N. of the Ham Court, near 
Upton, to popeéa, ohtee dau, of R. Temple, 


esq.— At Wyke Regis, near Weymouth, Dor- 
set, the Rev. John Sibley Woodman, son of 
James Woodman, esq. M.D. of Chichester, to 
Emma Bridge, second dau. of Edward Palmer, 
esq.——At St. Pancras, Henry Philip Roche, 
esq- of Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at law, eldest 
son of the late Eugenius Roche, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, sixth dau. of T. L. Holt, esq. of Guilford 
street and Edmondston, co. of Lave ~— At 
South Shields, Durham, J. Swan, esq. of Con- 
stantinople, to Jane-Rippon, eldest dau. of T. 
Waller, esq. of Brinkburn house, near Westoe. 
—At Frodesley, Salop, Samuel Day, esq. of 
St. Neot’s, Hunts, to Henrietta-Eleanor, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Jennings, esq. of the Abbey 
Foregate, Shrewsbury. 

22. At Burneston, Yorkshire, Edw. Hardy, 
esq. of Bella Vista, Chili, to Caroline-Maria, 
only dau. of Edward John Carter, esq. of 
Theakston hall.——At Esher, Chas. Frederick 
Stovin, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Caroline, 
dau. of Offley Shore, ager J. Morrison, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. to Mary, dau. of the Rev. G. 
Stokes, of Hereford lodge, Brompton.—At 
Islington, Charles, only son of Capt. Letch, 
R.N. of Knaresborou h, to Maria, eldest dau. 
of J. Walton, esq. of Barnsbury sq. Islington. 

23. At Plymouth, Capt. J. P. Hail, 14th 
Regt. to Caroline, eldest dau. of Jonathan Lux- 
moore, esq. of Plymouth.— At Clifton, Joseph 
Roberts, esq. of Truro, to Mary-Aune-P n, 
only dau. of the late Henry Luxmoore, M.D. 
and widow of William Paul, esq. of Southleigh, 
Truro.——At Balderton, Thomas Need, esq. of 
Woodhouse, Notts, to Elizabeth-Anne, only 
surviving dau. of Thomas Spragging Godfrey, 
esy.——At Brighton, Edward Collier Scott 
Blake, ’) of Newington, Surrey, son of the 
Rev. H. J. C. Blake, M.A. of Birdham near 
Chichester, to Harriet, second dau, of Haffez 
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Mence, esq. of the Grand Parade, Brighton,_— 
At St. Katharine’s Chapel, Regent’s park, 
William Daubuz, esq. of Killiow, near Truro, 
to Helen-Mary, eldest dau. of the late C. T. 
Soulsby, esq. of Bessingby, Yorkshire.——At 
Wawne, Thomas Crust, esq. Town Clerk of 
Beverley, to Mercy, second dau. of the late 
Richard Consitt, esq. of Aull.—At [ifra- 
combe, Horace Vidal, surgeon, to Elizabeth- 
Lovering, only dau. of the late George Harris, 
esq. banker, of Iifracombe.——At Wordsley, 
the Rey. Henry Girdlestone Young, only son 
of James Young, esq. Wells, Norfolk, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of William Foster, esq. of Words- 
ley house, co. Stafford.—At Brixton, Robert 
Finch, M.D. son of Frederick Finch, esq. of 
Groom’s hill, Greenwich, to Louisa, eldest dau. 
of John Hales, esq. of Tulse hill——At Chel- 
sea, F. R. Sasse, esq. of the Foreign Office, 
second son of the late Richard Sasse, esq. to 
Mary-Anne, third dau. of C. H. Phillips, esq. 
of Cjeveland row, St. James’s. 

25. At Painswick, Glouc. Capt. Hagh Ha- 
mon John Massy, of the 44th Regt. eldest son 
of the Hon. George William re” of Bel- 
mont, co. of Limerick, to Annie-Margaret, 
second dau. of the late Morgan John Evans, 
esq. of Liwynbarried. —— At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Ambrose Poynter, esq. of Park 
street, Westminster, to Louisa-Noble, dau. of 
the Jate Gen. Robert Bell, Madras Artillery.—— 
T. H. Burton Crosse, esq. eldest son of the late 
Col. Crosse, K.L. K.S.F., St. Crosse, Hereford- 
shire, to Mary, widow of Durell Blake, esq. of 
Elkington hall, Som. and Belmont, co. Galway. 

At St. George’s Hanover sq. Harcourt 
Johnstone, esq. eldest son of Sir John V. B. 
Johnstone, Bart. M.P. of Hackness hall, to 
Charlotte, second dau. of Charles Mills, esq. of 
Camelford house. —At St. Marylebone, Capt. 
W. J. Verner, 21st Fusiliers, to Mary-Anne, 
poungest dau. of the late John Rogers, esq. of 

ngham place. 

28. At Walcot, Bath, John Marcon, esq. 
late Capt. 12th Regt. to Ellen, second dau. of 
John T. Anstey, esq.——At Bath, Charles, son 
of the late Rev. H. Nicholson, D.D. to Maria, 
youngest dau. of tlie late Thomas Gresham, 
esq. of Barnby Dun, Yorkshire.——At Norton, 
near Worcester, by the Rev.G. Edmond Walker, 
Hugh C. E, Childers, esq. B.A. of Trinity coll. 
Cambridge, to Emily, third dau. of George 
J. A. Walker, esq. of Norton. —— At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury, Charles Yorke, esq. 
of Oundle, eldest son of Charles Frederic 
Yorke, esq. of Peterborough, to Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. Francis Dollman, Vicar 
of Loders, Dorset.—At Melton Parva, the 
Rev. Francis Raikes, Rector of Carleton Fore- 
hoe, Norfolk, to Martha, eldest dau. of Rev, 
J.C. Barkley, Vicar of Melton Parva. 

: t the Roman Catholic Chapel in 
Spanish place, Manchester square, and subse- 
po rsiet at St. George’s Hanover sq. Gen. 

Jabrera,to Miss Marianne-Catherine Richards, 
only child and heiress of the late Robert Vaug- 
han Richards, esq. The bride it is said has 
a fortune of 25,0007. a-year.——At Sandhurst, 
Charles G. Butler, esq. 86th Regt. second son 
of Major-Gen. the Hon. H. E, Butler, to Jane- 
Elizateth, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Prosser, 
Royal Fusiliers——Jacob L. Elkin, esq. of 
Devonshire pl. London, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of Wm. W. Alexander, esq. of Berkeley sq.—— 
At Colchester, John-Campbell, youngest son 
of Robert Lyall, esq. Old Montrose, Forfar- 
shire, to Octavia-Sophia, dau. of the late Roger 
Nunn, esq. M.D. 

30. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Gladwin 
Turbutt, esq. of Oyston hall, Derbyshire, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Baldwin Duppa 
I pa es of Hollingbourne house, Kent.—— 
At Hayes, Kent, Francis-Henry, eldest son of 
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Francis Lascelles, esq. of the Madras Civil 
Service, to Mary, third dau. of Samuel Nevil 
Ward, esq. of Baston Hayes.——At Broms- 
grove, John Webster, esq, of Manchester, to 

aria-Selina, dau. of the late George Fletcher, 
esq. M.D. formerly of Chesterfield.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Frederick Haworth, esq. 
to Louisa-Anne, youngest dau. and co-heiress 
of the late Thomas Stevens, esq. of Cross, co. 
Devon.——At Wormley, Herts, William-Ro- 
bert, eldest son of W. R. Hawkes, esq. 0} 
Bishop’s Stortford, to Annie, second dau. of 
the eae Thomas Unwin, esq. of Sawbridgé- 


worth. 

Juné\. At St. Paul’s Hammersmith, J. A. D. 
Cox, esq. of Hata Common, Surrey, to Mary- 
Brodie, relict of J. T. Smith, M.D. of Steven- 
age, Herts, and third dau. of the late W. 

hitehorne Lawrence, esq. of St. Ann’s, 
Jamaica.——At St. Marylebone, the Rey. Thos. 
Henry Knight, M.A. Incumbent of Stoke 
Canon, Devonshire, to Catherine-Jane, only 
child of the late Thomas Lee, esq.—At St. 
Margaret’s Westminster, the Rev, Thomas 
Dealtry, only son of the Bishop of Madras, to 
Lucy- sates oungest dau. of John Bagshaw, 
esq. M.P. of Cliff house, Essex.——At St. Pe- 
ter’s Eaton sq. Lieut. Halliday, R.N. nephéw 
of the late Adm. Tollemache, to Frances- 
Louisa, only unmarried dau. of the Hon, Chas. 
Tollemache.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Samuel T. Clarke, esq. solicitor, of Bury st, 
St. James’s, second son of George Somers 
Clarke, esq. of Tavistock sq. to Henrietta- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late John Sherard 
Coleman, esq. of Bitteswell house, Leic. 

2. At Stratford-on-Avon, the Rev. E. W. 
Wilkinson, of Christ college, Cambridge, to 
Maria-Eliza, dau. of John Branston Freer, esq. 
of Stratford-on-Avon. 

3. At Chorleywood, the Rev. W. S. Thom- 
son, M.A. Rector of Fobbing, Essex, to Sarah 
dau. of John Barnes, esq. of Chorleywood 
house, Herts. 

4. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Sir George How- 
land Beaumont, Bart. to Paulina-Menzies, third 
dau. of W. Haliows Belli, esy. and granddau. 
of the late Rev. W. Howley, Archb. of Canter. 
bury.—— At Clifton, Capt. George Pruen, 
Bombay Art. to Mary-Anne-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Barrington Tristam, esq. of Clifton. 
——At Elton, in the county of Durham, the 
Rev. Henry Maister, M.A. of New Inn Hail, 
Oxford, eldest son of the late Colonel Maister, 
of Winestead, in Holderness, to Grace, eldest 
dau. of George William Sutton, esq. of Elton, 
in the county of Durham.——At Glentworth, 
Linc. the Rev. John Day, eldest son of the 
Rev. Edmund Day, Vicar of Norton, to Cathe- 
rine-Mary, only dau. of the Rey, H. Bassett, 
Vicar of Glentworth.——At Paddington, Geo, 
David Pollock, esq. second son of Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B. to Marianne-Charity, eldest 
dau. of Robert Saunders, esq. of Cambridge 
square.--—At Lavenham, the Rev. Charles 
Jex-Blake, M.A. younger son of the Rev. W. J, 
Jex-Blake, of Lamas in Norfolk, to Fanny, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Richard Johnson, 
M.A. of Stalham in Norfolk, and of Lavenham 
rectory in Suffolk.——At Baconsthorpe, Norf. 
Henry Staniforth Patteson, esq. of Cringleford, 
near Norwich, to Isabella-Katherine, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. A, Partridge, Rector of 
Baconsthorpe.——At Edinburgh, Edw. Hunter 
Blair, esq. of Dunskey, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late George Wauchope, esq.——At 


. 


Giles’s-in-the-fields, Arthur Foster, esq. of 
Bryanston st. youngest son of the late Charles 
Foster, esq. of Jamaica, to Lionella, only dau. 
of William Lionel Lampet, esq.—At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Adam Atkinson, esq. of 
Lorbottle house, Northumberland, to Char- 
lotte-Eustatia, only child of John Collett, esq: 
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of Upper Belgrave street.——At Stratford-on- 
Avon, the Rev. Edward Walker Wilkinson, of 
Christ college, pects to Maria-Eliza, dau. 
of J. B. Freer, esq. of Stratford-on-Avon.—— 
At Wakefield, the Rev. Matthew Forde Smyth, 
B.A. Eccles, near Manchester, and ex-scholar 
of Holy Trinity, Dublin, to Henrietta-Noble, 
peret dau. of the late H. Thompson, esq. 

apt. 66th Regt.——At Neston, Cheshire, the 
= a i of St. rg te 7 
ege, Cambridge, to Ellen, youngest dau. 
the late Mr. Sooed Briscoe. 

5. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Count 
Magzgiolini, of Monbercelli and Belvidere in 
Piedmont, Capt. of the Grenadier Guards, to 
Adelaide-Eliza, eldest dau. of Kerrison Harvey, 
esq. of Thorpe, near Norwich.——At St. Pan- 
cras, Thomas Theodore Campbell, jun. esq. of 
Gloucester crescent, Regent’s park, to Sabina- 
Mariana, widow of Robert Neave, esq. Hon. 
E.1.C.’s Bengal Civil Service. ——At Guernsey, 
the Rev. Robert Le Marchant, M.D. third son 
of John Le Marchant, esq. of Melrose, of that 
island, to Eliza-Catherine, dau. of Daniel 
Tupper, esq.——At Clifton, John Edward Har- 
ryman Pryce, esq. late Capt. 2nd Queen’s 
(Royals), and y t son of the late Richard 
Pryce, esq. of Gunley, Montgomeryshire, to 
Eliza-Martha, youngest dau. of the late Francis 
Burton, esq. of the 12th Royal Lancers. 

6. At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Ven. Mar- 
cus Gervais Beresford, Archdeacon of Ardagh, 
son of the late Bishop of Kilmore, to Elizabeth, 
relict of R. G. Bomford, esq. of Rahanstown, 
co. of Meath, and only dau. of the late J. T. 
Kennedy, esq. of Annadale, Down.——At Edin- 
burgh, George Wailes, esq. solicitor, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, to Anne-Jones, fourth dau. 
of the Jate John Dyer, esq. of Chicklade lodge, 
Wilts, formerly chief clerk of the Adm. and 
one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. 
——At Great Budworth, Cheshire, the Rev. 
Harold H. Sherlock, M.A. Rector of Ashton- 
le-Willows, Lancashire, to Mary-Harriette- 
Hannah, eldest dau. of the late J. Leche, esq. 
formerly Capt. in 86th Foot. 

8. At Leamington, Stephen-Digby, son of 
the late Admiral Robert Murray, to Anne, 
relict of William Jackson Young, esq. of Ban- 
bury.—At St. James’s Piccadilly, Alfred 
Whaley Cole, esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Eliza-Hill, only dau. of the 
late William Whitfield, esq. Lieut. R.N.——At 
Ledbury, Heref. the Rev. Henry John Chan- 
cellor, of St. Helier’s, Jersey, eldest son of 
Mr. John Chancelior, of Hyde house, Batter- 
sea, to Anna-Maria, second dau. of Mr. John 
Burden. 

10. At Leamington, Arthur Mowbray Coch- 
rane, esq. youngest son of the late Hon. Archi- 
bald Cochrane, Capt. R.N. to Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late J. M. Malonek, esq.——At 
Brompton, Middlesex, Constantine Cole, of 
Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, to Sarah-Anne- 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late Col. C. F. 
Mackenzie, 60th Royal Rifles, and niece of the 
late Sir Colin Mackenzie, of Belmodothy house, 

ss-shire. 

11. At Knowle, the Rev. Rashleigh Duke, 
third son of the Rev. Edward Duke, of Lake 
house, near Salisbury, to Ellen Savage, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Savage Landor, 
Rector of Colton, Staffordshire. —— At St. 
David’s H. Mills, esq. 2nd Bengal Grenadiers, 
to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of G. C. Holroyd, 
esq. of Southernhay, Exeter.—— At Temple 
Ewell, Philip Davis Rose, esq. of Rosebrook, 
Port Philip, fourth son of W. G. Rose, esq. of 
Dover, to Laura-Osborn, second dau. of Osborn 
Snoulten, esq. of Woodville, near Dover.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Vesey- Weston, eldest 
son of Capt. William Holt, R.N. to Ellen- 
Mary, only dau. of John S. Gaskoin, esq. of 
Clarges st, Mayfair.—At St. Mark’s Ken- 





nington, Capt. Edward Hall, 52nd Bengal N.I. 
to Harriette-Jane, eldest dau. of John Dalley; 

. late Collector of H.M. Customs, Newry, 
Ireland.——At Rochester, Francis Henry Tal- 
man, esq. D.C.L. Oxon, of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of David 
Baxter Lewis, esq. of Rochester.——At Stroud, 
Baldwin Arden Wake, esq. Comm. R.N. to 
Adelaide-Maria, seventh dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Hough, A.M. Far bill, Stroud, and late Senior 
Chaplain, Cape of Good Hope. 

12. At Glasgow, Mr. Henry Bassano Hare, 
B.A. of Trinity college, Oxtord, youngest son 
of the late Charles Hare, esq. of Bristol, to 
Jane, dau. of David Chapman, esq. of Glasgow. 
——At Tooting, James Rutter,esq. of Mitcham, 
to Laura-Matilda, dau. of William George 
Harrison, esq. of Hill house, Tooting common. 
——At Pancras, Capt. P.H. de Waal, 34th Regt. 
Bengal N.I. to Fanny-Susan, second dau. of the 
late Richard Curtis, esq. and granddau. of 
the late Francis Hargrave, esq. K.C. Recorder 
of Liverpool.—At Ryde, Isle of Wight, John 
Henry Anderson, esq.to Ellen, third dau. of 
the late John Alexander Thwaites, esq. of 
Knowle lodge, Hampstead. 

13. At Leamington, the Rey. Richd. pent | 
Powles, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, to Mary, dau. of the late G. Ches- 
ter, a+ of the Bengal Civil Service.——At 
Farforth, George Harwood Browne, esq. of 
Stainsby house, Linc. to Amelia, youngest dau, 
of the late Samuel Allenby, esq. of Maidenwell. 
——At Paddington, T. E. Bigge, esq. of Bryan- 
stone sq. to Ellen-Fanny, only dau. of the late 
G. O’Brien, esq. of Cheshunt, Herts. ——At 
Stonehouse, Lieut. Benj. Spencer P. Pickard, 
R.N. to Mary-Ann-Annette, youngest dau. of 
the late Comm. Thomas Delafons, R.N.——At 
Dungarvan, Lieut. Carmichael, R.N. eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. John Carmichael, 
to Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Nugent Humble, Bart. of Clonkoscoran house, 
co. of Waterford.——At Edinburgh, Capt, 
Robert Christie, 5th Bengal Light Cavalry, 
second son of Charles M. Christie, esq. of 
Durie, Fifeshire, to Sarah-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Horace Petley, esq.——At St. 
Pancras, the Rev. A. R. G. Thomas, M.A, In- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s, Camden sq. to Helen, 
youngest dau. of the late John Tennent, esq. 
formerly of Liverpool and Rio de Janeiro. 

14. At Lianaber, North Wales, John Mau- 
rice Foster, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Cathe- 
rine-Anne, widow of William L. Owen, esq. of 
Caerberllan, Merionethshire. 

15. At Acton, Middlesex, Charles-William, 
eldest son of Charles Berwick Curtis, esq. to 
Henrietta-Francisca, youngest dau. of William 
R. Robinson, esq. of Hiil house, Acton.——At 
Upper Norwood, George-Fuller, eldest son of 
the late George Piggott Howes, esq. of the 
Adj.-General's Department, Horse Guards, to 
Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James Laming, 
esq. of Maida hill West.——At South Warn. 
borough, Hants, the Rev. Robert Gandell 
M.A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s college, and 
Assistant Tutor of Magdalen hall, Oxford, to 
Louisa-Caroline, eldest dau. of Thomas Pearse, 
esq. of South Warnborough lodge, and grand- 
dau. of the late Lord Charies B. Kerr.——At 
Clapham, George-Edward, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Henry Nicholson, D.D. to Kmily, 
ba | dau. of James Harvey, esq. of Dolgelly. 

. At Copford, Essex, the Rey. Stratford 
Leigh, Vicar of Hatfield Peverel, to Priscilla 
only dau. of the late W. P. Honywood, esq. of 
Marks-hall, formerly M.P. for Kent. 

July 23. At St. James’s Paddington, by the 
Rev. Richard Harcourt Skrine, M.A. Geo. 
Chaplin Child, M.D. of Queen Ann street, to 
Ann-Eliza, dau. of Charles Baldwin, esq. of 
Sussex square. > 
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H.R.H. tHe Duke or CAMBRIDGE. 

July 8. At Cambridge House, Picca- 
dilly, in his 77th year, H.R.H. Prince 
Adolpbus Frederick of Brunswick-Lu- 
nenburgh, Duke of Cambridge, Earl of 
Tipperary, and Baron of Culloden; a 
Privy-Councillor, K.G., G.C.B., and 
G.C.H., Grand Master and first princi- 
pal Knight Grand Cross of the Ionian 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, and 
Knight of the Prussian Orders of the 
Black and Red Eagle; Field-Marshal in 
the army, Colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards, Colonel-in-Chief of the 60th 
Rifles, and a Commissioner of the Royal 
Military College and Royal Military Asy- 
lum; Ranger of St. James’s, Hyde, and 
Richmond Parks, Warden and Keeper of 
the New Forest; D.C.L., &c. &c. 

The Duke of Cambridge was the seventh 
and youngest surviving son of King George 
the Third and Queen Charlotte; his younger 
brothers, the Princes Octavius and Alfred, 
dying in their infancy. He was born on 
the 24th Feb. 1774, and went by the name 
of Prince Adolphus for the first twenty- 
five years of his life, having no dignity of 
peerage until after the union with Ireland. 
On the 2nd June, 1786, together with his 
brothers Princes Edward, Ernest, and 
Augustus, he was elected a Knight of the 
Garter, the King on that occasion en- 
larging the number of the order to twenty- 
six, exclusive of the sons of the Sovereign 
or his successors. Prince Adolphus re- 
ceived his earliest education at Kew, to- 

ether with his brothers the King of 
il and the late Duke of Sussex, 
under the care of Dr. Hughes and Mr. 
Cookson. At fifteen years of age he was 
sent with his brothers to Géttingen, to 
finish his studies. He also visited the 
court of Prussia to perfect his knowledge 
of military tactics. 

In 1793 the Duke of Cambridge was 
appointed Colonel in the Hanoverian army. 
He served as a volunteer under his brother 
the Duke of York during the early part of 
the campaign of 1793, in Flanders, and 
during the latter part of that campaign 
with Marshal Freytag. On the retreat of 
the corps of observation under the Mar- 
shal, in September, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge received two wounds, and was 
taken prisoner near Rexpoode, but was 
soon after rescued by the Hanoverians. 

At the close of 1793 the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was appointed Colonel of the Hano- 
verian Guards. His Royal Highness served 
the campaign of 1794 and part of 1795, as 
Colonel and Major-General in General 


Walmoden’s corps, and bore an active 
share in the various operations of that 
arduous campaign. His zeal, attention, 
and gallantry were always conspicuous, 
whilst his affability, and excellent charac- 
ter and conduct, secured him the respect 
and affection of all who approached him. 
In 1798 his Royal Highness was appointed 
Lieut.-General in the Hanoverian service. 
He was created a peer of the United King- 
dom at the same time that his elder bro- 
ther Prince Augustus-Frederick was created 
Duke of Sussex, on the 27th Nov. 1801. 
His titles, as in the case of his elder bro- 
ther, were taken from each of the three 
kingdoms, being Duke of Cambridge, Earl 
of Tipperary, and Baron of Culloden. 
At the same time that he was thus 
honoured with the rank to which his 
princely birth entitled him, Parliament 
voted him a yearly allowance of 12,0007. 
This was subsequently increased (on his 
marriage) to 27,0007. per annum. He 
was sworn a Privy Councillor on Feb. 3, 
1802. 

In 1803 he was transferred from the 
Hanoverian to the British service; on the 
25th Sept. promoted to the rank of Gene- 
ral; and on the 17th Nov. appointed Colo- 
nel-in-Chief of the King’s German Legion, 
a force then taken into British pay, and 
which was destined for the relief of Hano- 
ver, then menaced, together with the rest 
of eastern and northern Europe, by the 
French armies. The revolutionary fever, 
however, had so far affected the people of 
the electorate, that they showed no great 
disposition to accept the aid thus proffered, 
but rather evinced an inclination towards 
the French. The Prince, therefore, so- 
licited and obtained permission to return 
to England, leaving the British forces 
under the command of Count Walmoden, 
who soon after surrendered. 

In 1804 the Duke of Cambridge was 
appointed to command the Home District ; 
and on the 5th Sept. 1805 he received the 
Coloneley of the Coldstream Guards. 

In 1811 he was elected Chancellor of 
the University of St. Andrew’s, on the 
death of the first Viscount Melville ; but 
he resigned that office in 1814, after he 
had taken up his residence at Hanover, 
and was succeeded by the present Lord 
Melville. 

On the 26th Nov. 1813, his Royal High- 
ness was advanced to the rank of Field- 
Marshal, and was again appointed to com- 
mand in the Electorate of Hanover, which 
had then been recently restored to the do- 
minions of his royal father, after having 
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been annexed for a time by the decree of 
Buonaparte to the kingdom of Westphalia. 
Shortly after, his Royal Highness was 
appointed by his father Governor-General 
of Hanover, and he continued to fill that 
important post with satisfaction to the 
country, until, in the year 1839, the death 
of King William IV. opened the suc- 
cession to the throne of Hanover to the 
Duke of Cumberland, when the Duke of 
Cambridge returned to England. His ad- 
ministration of the affairs of that kingdom 
was characterized with wisdom, mildness, 
and discretion. On the breaking out of a 
popular commotion there, in the revolu- 
tionary period of 1831, the Duke’s con- 
duct was such as to eventually pacify all 
parties, and to effect the perfect restora- 
tion of order; in fact, the great regard 
the people of Hanover had for a prince so 
kind and conciliating, and yet so firm and 
so tenacious of his honour, went a great 
way to preserve the Hanoverian crown for 
his family. 

On the 7th of May, 1818, the Duke of 
Cambridge was united in marriage, at 
Cassel, to the Princess Wilhelmina Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Frederick Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, and that marriage was re- 
newed upon the arrival of their Royal 
Highnesses in England. Contrary, how- 
ever, to the practice observed in most of 
the marriages of members of the Royal 
Family, this was celebrated privately, 
having been deferred to the Ist of June, 
in consequence of the ill health of Queen 
Charlotte. The only issue of this marriage 
were a son and two daughters: 1. Prince 
George-William-Frederick-Charles, born 
in 1819, and now Duke of Cambridge ; 
2. the Princess Augusta, born in 1822, 
and married in 1843 to the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz ; 
and 3. the Princess Mary, born in 1833. 

The Duke of Cambridge was nominated 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, on the 
enlargement of the order, Jan. 2, 1815. 
He was nominated Grand Master of the 
Tonian order of St. Michael and St. George 
in 1826. In 1827 he was appointed Colonel- 
in-chief of the 60th Foot. 

In 1842 he received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

On the 29th Aug. 1835, he was ap- 
pointed Ranger of Richmond New Park ; 
on the 31st May, 1843, Chief Ranger and 
Keeper of Hyde Park and St. James’s 
Park; and on the 22d Feb. 1845, Warden 
and Keeper of the New Forest; all of 
which offices he retained to his death. 

In this country his Royal Highness has 
always been popular, and most deservedly 
so. Like his late amiable brothers the 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex, the Duke of 
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Cambridge was a zealous and indefatigable 
supporter of those public charities which 
are the pride of England, and he was 
always ready to give them his efficient aid 
by presiding at their anniversary meetings 
and festivals, where the frankness of his 
manners, and the straightforward earnest- 
ness with which he advocated their claims, 
rendered him an universal favourite. With- 
out the slightest pretension to eloquence, 
he had yet a manly, unaffected, and 
thoroughly English style of speaking and 
conducting himself, which endeared him 
much to all those with whom he came 
publicly in contact. His Royal Highness 
was President of the Foundling Hospital, 
the London Hospital, the Small-pox Hos- 
pital, St. Luke’s Hospital, Queen Char- 
lotte’s Lying-in Hospital, and the Royal 
Orthopcedic Hospital; Patron of the West- 
minster Hospital, the Lock Hospital, the 
Jews’ Hospital, Charing-cross Hospital, 
the Charitable Fund Dispensary, the Royal 
Asylum of the St. Ann’s Society, the 
Royal Society of Musicians, the Society 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of 
Medical Men, the Society of School- 
masters, the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and the London 
Society for the Protection of Young Fe- 
males ; Vice-Patron of the Royal Academy 
of Music, the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, the Royal General Dispen- 
sary, the Westminster General Dispensary, 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, the London Orphan Asylum, the 
British Orphan Asylum, the Royal Na- 
tional Institution, the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, &c. 

He was also Patron of the Art Union, 
and during the struggles that society has 
sustained to establish its reputation and 
the legality of its operations, he has stood 
in the front of its battle. In other cases, 
“he was not,’ as the Times has remarked, 
“found always in smooth water. He did 
not think it his sole duty to preside over 
turtle and venison, or to angle for bank- 
notes. He did not seek solely to dignify 
that which was harmonious, or to give 
grace and solemnity to the administrative 
skill of others. On the contrary, wherever 
there was difficulty or dispute, there was 
the Duke of Cambridge in the midst of it. 
Ifa close committee of some charity in 
which he was interested became split into 
parties or torn by professional rivalry, he 
would suddenly make his appearance on a 
committee-day, take the chair as president 
of the charity without notice or ceremony, 
and, in a very short time, either compose 
the quarrel, or, what was equally im- 
portant, put the burden and disgrace of 
the dispute on the right shoulders. He 
would sacrifice none of his own dignity in 
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investigating the most minute circum- 
stances, and he took care that others 
should not peril the charity by their dis- 
putes or intrigues. This habit of rushing 
into the breach was strongly shown in 
1847, when the very existence of the Ger- 
man Hospital at Dalston was perilled by 
a dispute amongst its officers; and still 
more successfully exhibited in the same 
year at the Middlesex Hospital, where, 
from similar causes, a disturbance had 
taken place.’’ His private character was 
ever unexceptionable. When young his 
habits were very studious, and his acquire- 
ments as a scholar were far more consider- 
able than was generally supposed. He 
was the favourite son of his father, who 
on one occasion said fondly of him that 
‘« Adolphus had not committed his first 
fault.’’? His manners were affable and 
pleasing, no person, perhaps, possessing 
more completely that characteristic which 
the French term ‘‘ Jonhommie.’? He was 
a thorough English prince in habits, dis- 
position, and bearing, and he seemed at 
all times at home with the English people, 
and they with him. 

Of music he was a constant and a cordial 
patron. There was vo pretence in the 
interest he took in the art. If sometimes 
it was amusingly demonstrated, it was 
always sincere, and for the most part well 
directed. In his day, too, the Duke bore 
a fair reputation among amateur per- 

ers. 

“In the House of Lords the Duke of 
Cambridge spoke but rarely, and on im- 
portant occasions. In politics, he had 
from the beginning of his career acted 
generally in favour of the Tory party: his 
deep affection for his father made him re- 
sist all overtures on the part of Fox, 
Sheridan, his brother the Prince of Wales, 
and the other Whigs of that day; and, 
eengh latterly always ready to support 

e measures of the Government as chosen 
by his Sovereign, if he conscientiously 
could, he on all occasions displayed Con- 
servative calmness and caution. His mode 
of address, though not eloquent, was sen- 
sible and impressive, and he was ever 
listened to with attention and respect. 

As a friend to the soldier’s widow and 
the soldier’s orphan, his Royal Highness 
worthily imitated the example set by his 
brother the Duke of York: he almost 
weekly visited the Military School at 
Chelsea. 

His Royal Highness was attacked on the 
13th of June with cramp in the stomach, 
but, after the severity of the attack had 
passed away, all danger was thought to be 
over. He was attended by Dr. Francis 
Hawkins, Dr. Bright, Dr. Watson, Mr. 
Keate, and Mr. Illingworth ; and within a 
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few days of his death it was thought he 
would recoyer, although suffering from loss 
of appetite and much debility. He sank 
rapidly during the last four-and-twenty 
hours, and expired without a struggle, 

His body was on Wednesday, the 17th 
July, consigned to a temporary resting- 
place in Kew Church, in the immediate 
vicinity of Cambridge-cottage, his favourite 
suburban residence. It is intended to 
erect a family mausoleum in a portion of 
the royal grounds near the church, where 
the deceased prince had more than once 
expressed his desire to be laid after death. 
The funeral arrangements were unosten- 
tatious, in strict accordance with the 
Duke’s wishes ; and to insure the privacy 
of the ceremonial it was arranged that the 
procession should move from Cambridge- 
house shortly after six in the morning, and 
that the interment should take place at 
the early hour of ten o'clock. The pro- 
cession left Cambridge-house in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

A detachment of Life Guards. 

Seven mourning coaches, each drawn by 
four horses, conveying, 1. the pages of his 
late Royal Highness ; 2. four Medical At- 
tendants; 3. the Equerry of H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Equerry of 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and two 
Equerries of his late Royal Highness; 4. 
three Equerries of his late Royal High- 
ness; 5. the Equerry of His Majesty the 
King of Hanover, the representative of 
the Hanoverian Embassy, and the Groom 
in Waiting and the Equerry of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen; 6. the Lord in Waiting 
to the Queen, and two of the Bearers of 
the Pall, Lord Camoys, Sir James Mac- 
donell, and Sir William Gomm; 7. the 
Vice-Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold, and two of the Bearers of the Pall. 

The state carriage of his late Royal 
Highness, drawn by six horses, conveying 
the coronet and cushion and the baton 
and cushion of his late Royal Highness, 
borne respectively by Baron Knesebeck 
and Colonel Hay. 


THE HEARSE, 


drawn by eight horses, preceded and fol- 
lowed by Life Guards. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord John Russell, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, Viscount 
Palmerston, the Earl of Jersey, the Earl 
of Minto, Viscount Jocelyn, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, Lord Forrester, and Lord Fre- 
derick Fitzclarence, were present, wearing 
scarfs and hatbands, seated in pews facing 
the altar. The Duchess of Cambridge, 
with the Princesses her daughters, entered 
the church by a private door, and sat in 
the Royal pew, which was hung round 
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with deep black curtains. Their Royal 
Highnesses were attended by Lady Augusta 
Cadogan, the Baroness Ahlefeldt, and the 
Lady in Waiting on the Duchess of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz. Mr. Edmund Mildmay, 
equerry to the late Duke, was also in 
attendance. The coffin was borne by 
twelve colour-sergeants ; the service was 
read by the Rev. James Hutchinson, M.A., 
one of the Domestic Chaplains to his late 
Royal Highness, and the Rev. R. P. Byam, 
Vicar of Kew, made the responses. 

The funeral was conducted under the 
exclusive superintendence of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office. The College of Arms 
took no part in the ceremony, nor was 
Garter present to proclaim the style and 
titles of the deceased prince, as usual in 
the case of royal interments. 


Rr. Hon. Str Rosert Peet, M.P. 

July 2. Athis house in Privy Gardens, 
Whitehall, in his 63d year, the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Peel, the 2d Bart. (1800), a 
Privy Councillor of Great Britain and of 
Ireland, M.P. for Tamworth, an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House, a Governor 
of the Charter House, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. 

Sir Robert Peel was born on the 5th 
Feb. 1788. ‘The place of his birth was a 
small cottage in the neighbourhood of 
Chamber Hall, his father’s residence, near 
Bury in Lancashire, the house itself being 
at the time under repair. His father, in 
conjunction with Mr. Yates, had es- 
tablished a cotton factory at Bury in the 
year 1773. This establishment attained 
extraordinary prosperity. It is stated 
that in the year 1803 the firm had in 
their employment no fewer than 15,000 
persons, and that their contribution to the 
Excise in the shape of duty on printed 
goods amounted to no less than 40,000/. 
a year. In 1787 Mr. Peel married the 
daughter of his partner Mr. Yates, and 
the subject of our memoir was the eldest 
of a family of six sons and five daughters. 
Mr. Peel soon became a landowner on a 
large scale in the counties of Warwick, 
Lancaster, and Stafford, and in the year 
1790 he was first returned to the House 
of Commons for Tamworth. He was one 
of the warmest supporters of Mr. Pitt’s 
policy ; and his admiration of that states- 
man and of his system was carried almost 
to the point of devotion. Shortly before 
he was returned to parliament, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “ The National 
Debt productive of National Prosperity ;’’ 
of which the title alone indicates the 
spirit and character. In 1798, when the 
Government appealed to the community 
for pecuniary support in the war against 
France, the firm of which he was the 
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head gave no less a sum than 10,0002 
In 1800 he was created a Baronet ; an 
when, in June, 1830, his will was proved, 
his personal property was sworn at thi 
“upper value,” that is, exceeding 900,0002.* 

Sir Robert Peel’s early education wi 
received under his father’s immediate eye; 
and then he went to Harrow. Lo 
Byron has left the following record of his 
school days : 

‘* Peel, the otator and statesman (‘ that 
was, or is, or is to be’), was my form- 
fellow, and we were both at the top of 
our remove. We were on good ry 
but his brother was my intimate friend. 
There were always great hopes of Peel 
amongst us all—mastérs and scholars ; 
and he has not disappointed them. Asa 
scholar he was greatly my superior; as a 
declaimer and actor I was reckoned at 
least bis equal. As a schoolboy out of 
school, I was always in scrapes, and he 
never ; and in school he always knew his 
lesson, and I rarely; bat when 1 knew it, 
I knew it nearly as well. In general in- 
formation, history, &c. I think I was his 
superior, as well as of most boys of my 
standing.’’—Moore’s Life of Byron, i. 62. 

Peel had scarcely completed his 16th 
year when he left Harrow, and became a 
gentleman commoner of Christ Church, 


Oxford, where he took the degree of A.B. 
in Michaelmas term, 1808, with unprece- 


dented distinction. The present system 
of examination being then new, he was 
the first man that ever took thé honours 
of a double first class—first in classics, 
and first in mathematics. 

The year 1809 saw him attain his ma- 
jority, and also take his seat in the Howse 
of Commons as member for the city of 
Cashel,—a place then returning the nomi- 
nee of Mr. Richard Pennefather. He en- 
tered upon his parliamentary career as a 
supporter of Mr. Perceval, and one of his 
first efforts was a vindication of the un- 
fortunate Walcheren expedition. At the 
commencement of the session in 1810 he 
seconded the address in answer to the 
speech from the throne; and before the 
close of that session, he first took office 
as Under Secretary of State in the Home 
Department, of which the Right Hon: 
Richard Ryder was then Chief Secretary. 

In May 1812, Mr. Perceval fell by the 
hands of an assassin, and, after the for- 
mation of the Liverpool ministry, Mr. 
Peel was Chief Secretary in Ireland, wheré 
the Duke of Richmond was then Viceroy. 
On this appointment he was sworn 4 


* A memoir of the first Sir Robert 
Peel, and the substance of his will, ma 
bé seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
June 1830. 
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Privy Councillor on the 13th Aug. 1812. 
At the general election in the same year 
he had been elected for Chippenham in 
Wiltshire, 

Pledged by all the ties of party to main- 
tain the Protestant supremacy in Ireland, 
Mr. Peel found his bitterest opponent in 
the demagogue Councillor O’Connell ; 
who abused him heartily on every oppor- 
tunity. At length, in 1815, Mr. Peel felt 
so highly provoked that he sent Colonel 
Brown to arrange the preliminaries of a hos- 
tile meeting. Before the parties could act 
upon this, Mr. O’Connell was arrested in 
Dublin upon information sent to the sheriff 
by his wife, and again he was arrested, but 
on what information is not known, in 
London, as he was on the point of pro- 
ceeding to Dover for the purpose of 
meeting Sir Robert. Subsequently Mr. 
O'Connell, according to his biographer 
Mr. Fagan, on more than one occasion 
acknowledged he was wrong in the obser- 
vations which were the cause of offence. 

During the six years that he held the 
Irish Secretaryship (under the three vice- 
royalties of the Duke of Richmond, Earl 
Whitworth, and Earl Talbot,) Mr. Peel 
introduced and defended many Irish 
measures, including some peace-preserva- 
tion bills. The establishment of the con- 


stabulary force in that country is amongst 


the most permanent results of his ad- 
ministration. It is, moreover, one which 
may be considered as the experimental or 
preliminary step to the introduction of 
that system of metropolitan police which 
gives security to persons and property 
amidst the congregated millions of the 
vast cluster of cities, boroughs, and vil- 
lages which we call London, and which 
has since been extended to every consider- 
able provincial town. 

In June 1817, when the elevation of 
Mr. Speaker Abbot to the peerage caused 
a vacancy in the representation of the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Peel was 
unanimously elected one of its burgesses. 

On the 4th Feb. 1819, he was chosen 
chairman of the famous committee on 
currency, the result of which was one of 
the measures on which his political cele- 
brity mainly rests—the return to cash 
payments: the act for which passed in 
the same session. The first Sir Robert 
Peel altogether differed from his son as to 
the tendency of this measure. But it 
was roundly asserted at the time, and 
very faintly denied, that it rendered that 

tleman a more wealthy man, by some- 
thing like half a million sterling, than he 
had previously been. 

On the 17th Jan. 1822, Mr. Peel was 
appointed Home Secretary on the retire- 
ment of Lord Sidmouth: and from that 
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period he filled that office during the re- 
mainder of the Liverpool administration. 

In 1826 he brought forward, and carried, 
his measures for the reform of the Crimi- 
nal Code. 

On the accession of Mr. Canning as 
premier in April 1827, Mr. Peel deter- 
mined to retire, because he considered 
that minister pledged to yield to the de- 
mands of the Roman Catholics, to which 
Mr. Peel had always offered an uncom- 
promising resistance. 

On the 25th Jan. 1828 he was rein- 
stated in office as one of the ministry of the 
Duke of Wellington. And then it was 
that the Roman Catholics, and their Pro- 
testant advocates, finally defeated all at- 
tempts to restrain their agitation. After 
the discussions in the two Houses of 
Parliament on the Catholic question in 
the session of 1828, frequent communica- 
tions took place between the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel respecting the 
position of that question, and each of 
them came to the conclusion that it could 
not safely be left in the position in which 
it had stood for so many years, the mem- 
bers of the King’s government having no 
opinion in common upon it, and the two 
Houses of Parliament coming to opposite 
decisions. Jn August, 1828, Mr. Peel 
wrote a letter to the Duke, in which he 
gave a deliberate opinion—that there was, 
upon the whole, less of evil in making a 
decided effort to settle the Catholic ques- 
tion, than in leaving it, as it had been left, 
an open question. He expressed his 
readiness to commit himself to the support 
of 2 measure of ample concession and re- 
lief, but desired to give it out of office. 

In Jan. 1829, the Duke of Wellington 
convinced him that his assistance in office 
was indispensable. The King referred to 
his own scruples—to his own uniform op- 
position to the measure in questicn—and 
said, “‘ You advise this measure; you see 
no escape from it ; you ask me to make 
the sacrifice of opinion and of consistency 
—will you not make the same sacrifice ?” 
Mr. Peel felt he could return to his 
Sovereign no other answer but the one he 
did return—viz. that he would make that 
sacrifice, and would bear bis full share of 
the responsibility and unpopularity of the 
measure he advised. He moved the Re- 
lief Bill in the House of Commons on 
March 5, 1829; but it is a fact since pub- 
lished by himself that on the preceding 
day the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and he, after a long interview with 
his Majesty, at Windsor Castle, felt it 
necessary, on account of his Majesty’s 
scruples with respect to parts of the in- 
tended measure of relief which they 
deemed indispensable, to tender their re- 
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signations of office. Those resignations 
were actually accepted, and the ministers 
departed from Windsor; but in the 
course of the night they were reinstated 
in office, having received from his Majesty 
the full authority which they required to 
proceed with the Relief Bill. Such were 
the circumstance under which they were 
precluded from entering into communica- 
tions with their friiuds and supporters, 
whose confidence in many instances re- 
ceived an insurmountable shock by so 
sudden and unlooked-for a change of 
policy. 

Having announced in a long letter to 
the Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
the reasons of his change of opinion, and 
the consequent resignation of his seat, 
Mr. Peel’s re-election was opposed, and 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis was returned in 
his place by a majority of 146, Sir Robert 
polling 755 votes and Mr. Peel 609. 

Mr. Peel re-entered the House of Com- 
mons as member for Westbury, through 
the influence of Sir Manasseh Lopes, and 
it was in that capacity that he proposed 
the Catholic Relief Bill, which received 
the royal assent on the 18th April, 1829. 

On the 3d May, 1830, Mr. Peel suc- 
ceeded his father in the dignity of a Baro- 
net, and also as member for Tamworth, 


which he continued to represent in Par- 


liament until his decease. On the 15th 
Nov. 1830, the administration were in a 
minority of 29 in the House of Commons, 
on the Civil List, and on the following 
day the House of Commons was informed 
by Sir Robert Peel that he and his col- 
leagues had resigned office. The motive 
for doing so was not avowed at the time; 
but it was subsequently declared by Sir 
Robert Peel, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton and himself had decided to resign, not 
so much on account of having been in a 
minority on the question of the civil list, 
as from the anticipation of what would be 
the result of Mr. Brougham’s motion for 
Reform in Parliament, which stood for 
the evening on which they announced 
their resignation. 

Parliamentary Reform was one of the 
great changes of his time in which Peel 
had no share. It was carried by his rivals 
the Whigs, in spite of all the efforts he 
could make to oppose it. But the talent, 
the genius, and the courage which he 
manifested in the struggle won back for 
him the support, and restored to him the 
confidence, of many of those who had 
abandoned him, because they considered 
they had been betrayed by him in the 
passing of the Relief Bill, as well as in the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

The first elections under Reform re- 
duced the Tory party to a small minority; 
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the largest number. they were able to col- 
lect upon any one occasion being 174, in 
opposition to the second reading of a bill 
introduced by Mr. Wood for the admis- 
sion of dissenters to degrees in the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. But 
it was wonderful in how brief a time Peel 
in some manner rallied his broken 
forces; either he or some of his political 
friends gave them the name of “ Con- 
servatives,’’ and it soon appeared that the 
period of reaction was at hand. Every 
engine of party organization was put into 
vigorous activity, and before the summer 
of 1834 reached its close he was at the 
head of a compact, powerful, and well- 
disciplined Opposition. Such a high im- 
pression of their vigour and efficiency had 
King William IV. received, that when, in 
November of that year, Lord Althorp be- 
came a peer, and the Whigs thereupon 
lost their leader in the House of Com- 
mons, his Majesty, having taken the advice 
of the Duke of Wellington, sent to Italy 
to summon Sir Robert Peel to his coun- 
cils, with a view to the immediate forma- 
tion of a Conservative Ministry. Sir 
Robert accepted this heavy responsibility, 
though he mistrusted the condition of the 
country and the chances of success. A 
new House of Commons was instantly 
called, and for nearly three months Sir 
Robert Peel maintained a gallant struggle 
against the most formidable opposition 
that any minister has been called upon to 
encounter. At no time did his command 
of temper, his almost exhaustless re- 
sources of information, his vigorous and 
comprehensive intellect, appear to create 
such astonishment, or draw forth expres- 
sions of such unbounded admiration, as in 
the early part of the year 1835. But, aftera 
well-fought contest, he resigned office on 
the 8th of April, and retired once more 
into opposition until the close of the 
second Melbourne administration in 1841. 
Yet, so nearly balanced were parties at 
this period, that when Lord Melbourne 
was restored to power the continued 
enjoyment of office was not found to pro- 
mote the interests of his party, and from 
various causes the power of the Whigs 
perceptibly declined. The commencement 
of a new reign gave them some popularity; 
but in the new House of Commons, 
elected in consequence of that event, the 
Conservative party had evidently gained 
strength. Still, after the failure of 1834-5, 
it was no easy task to dislodge an existing 
Ministry, and at the same time to be pre- 
pared with a Cabinet and a party com. 
petent to. succeed them. Sir Robert 
Peel, therefore, with characteristic cau- 
tion, ‘‘bided his time,’’ conducting the 
business of — throughout the 
2 
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whole of this period with an ability and 
success of which history affords few ex- 
amples. He had accepted the Reform 
Act as the established constitution of the 
legislature, and as the system upon which 
the country was thenceforward to be 
governed. He was willing to carry it 
out in its true spirit, but he would pro- 
ceed no further. He marshalled his Op- 
position upon the principle of resistance 
to any further organic changes, and he 
enlisted the majority of the peers and 
nearly the whole of the country gentlemen 
of England in support of the principle of 
protection to British industry. ; 

In 1839 the Whig ministry was reduced 
to a majority of five, and it resigned on the 
7th of May, but it was restored on the 
llth; Sir Robert Peel had been “ sent 
for,’’ had submitted to her Majesty the 
names of the principal officers that he 
would select, and these having been ap- 
proved, he was yet surprised to find that 
the other terms required by him would 
not be acceded to. He demanded that 
certain ladies of the Bedchamber,—the 
near relatives of eminent Whig politicians, 
—should be removed from the personal 
service of the Sovereign. As this was 
refused, he abandoned for the time any 
attempt to form a Government, and his 


opponents remained in office till 1841. 
On the 27th May in that year he sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons a vote 
of want of confidence in the ministry, 
which after eight nights’ debate was 


carried by a majority of one. Still they 
did not resign for three months longer ; 
but on the 30th Aug. Sir Robert Peel be- 
came First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
Duke of Wellington, without office, ac- 
cepted a seat in the Cabinet, taking the 
management of the House of Lords. Sir 
Robert Peel’s Ministry was formed em- 
phatically on Protectionist principles, but 
before the close of its career his sense of 
public duty impelled him once more to 
incur the odium which attends a funda- 
mental change of policy. It was his mis- 
fortune to encounter more than any man 
ever did of that most painful hostility 
which such conduct, however necessary, 
never fails to produce. This great change 
in our commercial policy, however una- 
voidable, must be regarded as the proxi- 
mate cause of Sir Robert Peel’s final ex- 
pulsion from office in the month of June, 
1846: when the Whigs defeated him on 
the Irish Arms Bill. His administration, 
however, had been signalized by several 
measures of great importance. Among the 
earliest and most prominent of these were 
his financial plans, the striking feature of 
which was the income-tax, and the re- 
laxation of our commercial tariff. 
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In the course of his long and eventful 
life many honours were ‘conferred upon 
Sir Robert Peel. Wherever he went, 
and almost at all times, he attracted uni- 
versal attention, and was always received 
with the highest consideration. At the 
close of the year 1836 the University of 
Glasgow elected him their Lord Rector ; 
and the Conservatives of that city in Jan. 
1837, invited him to a banquet at which 
3,000 gentlemen assembled to do honour 
to their great political chief. But this 
was only one among many occasions on 
which he was ‘‘ the great guest.’’ Per- 
haps the most remarkable of these ban- 
quets was that given to him in 1835 at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall by 300 members 
of the House of Commons. 

On the night before the occurrence of 
the fatal accident which terminated the 
life of Sir Robert Peel, the House of 
Commons, which, for more than forty 
years, has witnessed his triumphs and re- 
verses, was filled with an extraordinary 
assemblage anxious for the result of a 
great political crisis, Sir Robert ad- 
dressed them with an ability and a spirit 
which recalled his more youthful efforts 
and more powerful days. He sat down 
amid ‘‘ loud and long-continued cheering.’’ 
Within a few hours the statesman who had 
commanded the applause of that listening 
senate was a wreck of life and strength, 
shattered, feeble, restless, and agonised. 

On Saturday the 29th June, Sir Robert 
Peel had called at Buckingham Palace and 
entered his name in her Majesty’s visiting 
book only a few minutes before the ac- 
cident. Proceeding up Constitution-hill, 
he had arrived nearly opposite the wicket- 
gate leading into the Green Park, when he 
met Miss Ellis, one of Lady Dover’s 
daughters, on horseback, attended by a 
groom, Sir Robert had scarcely changed 
salutes with this young lady when his 
horse became slightly restiff, swerved to- 
wards the rails of the Green Park, and 
threw him on his left shoulder. He was 
immediately conveyed home in a carriage, 
and taken into his dining-room, which he 
never left alive. He suffered such ex- 
treme pain that the surgeons were unable 
to render him any relief. It appeared 
after his death, that not only had the 
clavicle of the shoulder suffered a com- 
minuted fracture, but one of his ribs was 
also broken, and pressed upon the lung. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday the 2d of 
July, the Bishop of Gibraltar (the Rev. 
Dr. Tomlinson), was summoned to his 
couch, and administered to him the holy 
communion. Sir Robert ceased to exist 
at nine minutes after 11 o’clock. Those 
present at his decease were, his three 
brothers, the Dean of Worcester, Colonel 
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Peel, Mr. Lawrence Peel (and his lady), 
three of his sons, Mr. F. Peel, M.P. Capt. 
W. Peel, R.N. and Mr. Arthur Peel; his 
son-in-law, Lord Villiers; Lord Hardinge, 
Sir James Graham, and the medical gen- 
tlemen in attendance. Sensibility to pain 
had ceased some time before death, and 
his last moments were not disturbed by 
any physical suffering. 

For the last three years the present ad- 
ministration has received an efficient sup- 

rt from Sir Robert Peel. This support 
be been more than a mere parliamentary 
assistance—the advice of the great states- 
man was constantly asked and freely given 
on the details of ministerial measures. 
The actual circumstances in which Sir 
Robert was placed rendered him, as an 
adviser, perhaps the most useful that any 
government ever yet possessed. To an 
experience singularly great and a mind 
pre-eminently practical he added the most 
entire disinterestedness. He had known 
enough of place and power. He was jea- 


lous of his influence, and cared for little 
beyond. Time had chastened the few pre- 
judices he possessed, and his clear head 
was undisturbed by any of those clouds 
with which the passions or promptings of 
the heart obscure the judgments of most 
public men. 


It has been remarked in The Times 
that Sir Robert Peel “died in harness. 
He never sought repose, and his almost 
morbid restlessness rendered him incapable 
of enjoying it. His was a life of effort. 
The maxim that if anything is worth doing, 
it is worth doing well, seemed ever pre- 
sent in his mind, so that everything he 
did or said was somewhat over-laboured. 
His official powers, as some one said the 
other day, were Atlantean, and his Minis- 
terial expositions on the same gigantic 
scale. There was an equal appearance of 
effort, however, in his most casual re- 
marks, at least when in public, for he 
would never throw away a chance; and 
he still trusted to his industry rather than 
to his powers. But a man whose life is 
passed in the service of the public, and 
whose habits are parliamentary or official, 
is not to be judged by ordinary rules, for 
he can scarcely fail to be cold, guarded, 
and ostentatious. What is a senate but a 
species of theatre, where a part must be 
acted, feelings must be expressed, and 
applause must be won? Undoubtedly the 
habit of political exhibition told on Sir 
Robert’s manner and style, and even on 
his mind. His egotism was proverbial; 
but, besides the excessive use of the first 
person, it occasionally betrayed him into 
performances at variance both with pru- 
dence and taste. His love of applause was 
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closely allied to a still more dangerous 
appetite for national prosperity, without 
sufficient regard to its success and perma- 
nence. It was this that seduced him into 
encouraging, instead of controlling, the 
railway mania. Had the opportunity been 
allowed, we are inclined to think he would 
have falsified the common opinion as to 
his excessive discretion, and astonished 
mankind with some splendid, if successful, 
novelties. His style of speaking was ad- 
mirably adapted for its purpose, for it was 
illuminous and methodical, while his pow- 
erful voice and emphatic delivery gave 
almost too much assistance to his lan- 
guage, for it was apt to be redundant and 
common-place. He had not that strong 
simplicity of expression which is almost a 
tradition of the old Whig school, and is no 
slight element of its power. We had al- 
most omitted Sir Robert’s private charac- 
ter. This is not the place to trumpet pri- 
vate virtues, which never shine better than 
when they are really private. Suffice it 
to say that Sir Robert was honoured and 
beloved in every relation of private life.’’ 

We extract from The Atheneum the 
following excellent remarks on Sir Robert 
Peel’s patronage of Literature, Science, 
and the Fine Arts :— 

‘* His title to the sympathy of literary 
men arises from the sympathy which he 
had with their cause and works—and the 
many ways and occasions which he took 
of showing it. He loved their society,— 
understood and encouraged art,—and ap- 
prehended and appreciated the labours of 
the great scientific characters of his age. 

*“*To Sir Robert Walpole Sir Robert 
Peel has been and will continue to be com- 
pared. Yet, how different were the sym- 
pathies for all that is elegant in literature 
and art of the Sir Robert of king William 
the Fourth’s time from those of the Sir 
Robert of king George the Second’s. 
Walpole encouraged no kind of literary 
talent. His bounty and his pensions were 
bestowed on the lowest pamphleteers of 
his day, and his time was passed with fox- 
hunters and hard-drinkers,—not as Har- 
ley had passed his, with Pope and Swift, 
and Parnell, and Prior. Peel, on the 
other hand, delighted in the society of the 
really great men of histime. At his table 
might be seen many of the distinguished 
characters of whom posterity is likely to 
hear. Had he lived in the reign of Queen 
Anne he would have been fed with dedi- 
cations, and would have divided the sym- 
pathies of men of genius with Dorset and 
Halifax. Had he flourished in the early 
part of the reign of George the Third, 
Goldsmith might have been saved by his 
timely interference from Newbery and 
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Griffiths, and Burns from gauging ale- 
firkins and filling a premature grave. 

‘* There had been a certain kiad of pa- 
tronage of literary men by the Prime 
Ministers of this country before Sir Robert 
Peel set an example which has since been 
imitated (though somewhat indifferently) 
by Lord Melbourne and Lord John Rus- 
sell. But the patronage, though occa- 
sionally sound in kind, was often mistaken 
in principle, and little to the honour of 
literature and literary men. When Dr. 
Johnson received a pension from Lord 
Bute, Shebbeare and Mallet received pen- 
sions at the same time. This on the part 
of Lord Bute was only a cold fit of en- 
couragement. Later in the century, when 
Addington drew Pitt’s attention to the 
genius of Burns, the youthful Prime 
Minister admitted the truth of his friend’s 
observation, promised that something 
should be done, and forgot the promise in 
a request that the bottle might not stop. 
All this was not lost on Sir Robert Peel. 
His father had risen from the ranks by the 
vigour of his mind and the sweat of his 
brow. The son had learned to sympa- 
thise with the necessities of literary men. 
He was their earnest advocate out of 
power, and their warmest suppporter when 
in power. We well remember a sugges- 


tion (it might have been a motion) made 


in the Commons in 1832, by Mr. Hume, 
that some ribbon of honour should be 
given by the State to men distinguished 
in literature and science. The suggestion 
was opposed by Sir Robert Peel. Mere 
symbols of distinction, he observed, were 
not what was necessary for the wants of 
literary men. ‘ Honours to a man in my 
situation,’ said Goldsmith, ‘ are like ruffles 
to a man who is in want of a shirt.’ The 
more substantial approbation of the public 
should assume, he thought, the shape of 
public pensions for services rendered. 
When this was said, the statesman by 
whom it was uttered was not in power ; 
but when two years afterwards he was in 
power, he nobly illustrated the sentiments 
announced on that occasion. Southey 
received a pension of 300/. a year, and was 
offered a baronetcy; Wordsworth received 
a pension of the same amount; 150/. 
a year was given to James Montgomery ; 
and during Sir Robert’s second adminis- 
tration 200/. a year was bestowed on Mr. 
Tytler, 2007, a year on Mr. Tennyson, 
2007. a year on Mr. M‘Culloch, and 100/. 
a year on the widow of Thomas Hood. 
Frances Brown, the blind poetess, received 
also a pension at his hands. His patron- 
age was extended to the children of per- 
sons eminent in literature. For the sons 
of Mrs. Hemans he found places under 
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the Crown, which they still enjoy; and 
the first appointment of his first adminis- 
tration was given to a son of Allan Cun- 
ningham. 

“ Sir Robert’s love of the fine arts was 
even more fervid than his predilection for 
literature. He materially assisted in the 
purchase for the nation of the Angerstein 
Collection; and when the National Gal- 
lery was established, he was always lend- 
ing the weight of his influence to further 
acquisitions. Some of the most valuable 
of the recent purchases were made during 
his ministry. His own collection of Dutch 
and Flemish pictures was formed with the 
greatest taste and liberality, and will 
long be distinguished as one of the most 
important in the kingdom. His collec- 
tion of English portraits is made in imita- 
tion, as we have heard, of the collection 
formed by Lord Clarendon and described 
by Evelyn. He invariably bought what 
was genuine and good. On the walls of 
his houses are still to be seen Cowley as a 
shepherd boy, by Sir Peter Lely ; Wycher- 
ley, by Lely; Otway, by Mrs. Beale; 
Butler, by Soest; Pope, by Richardson ; 
Dr. Johnson, by Sir Joshua; Burke, by 
Sir Joshua; Southey, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Byron, by Phillips; and 
Wordsworth, by Pickersgill. The face of 
Sir Walter Scott is there represented in 
the bust by Chantrey; differing materi- 
ally, and in some respects for the better, 
from the earlier marbles at Abbotsford 
and at Apsley House. 

‘* His encouragement of native art was 
liberal and active. After king George 
the Fourth, he was the most munificent 
patron that Sir Thomas Lawrence ever 
had. Wilkie enjoyed his friendship ; and 
the picture of ‘John Knox Preaching,’ 
one of the most important of the artist’s 
works in his later style, was a commission 
of his giving. Nor was his encourage- 
ment restricted to one or two favourite 
painters only of the English school. 
Some of the largest and most valuable 
commissions received by Collins were of 
his giving. Roberts’s large picture of the 
‘ Departure of the Israelites’ adorns the 
walls of Drayton Manor ; and the picture 
by Mr. Clarkson Stanfield in the present 
Royal Academy Exhibition to which the 
place of honour has been assigned was 
expressly painted for Sir Robert Peel. 
When Drayton shall be visited hereafter 
—as it often will be for the sake of its 
founder—the portraits of Chantrey and 
Wilkie will be looked on with no less in- 
terest than the heads of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and the 
Duke of Wellington; and whenever the 
history of art in this country shall be 
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written, and the fate of Haydon related, 
the timely relief which the sympathy and 
munificence of Sir Robert Peel extended 
in the hour of need to the pressing neces- 
sities of that clever but misguided artist 
will make a part of the narration. 

“Sir Robert’s appreciation of persons 
distinguished in the several paths of science 
was not less discriminating and sincere. 
For the place at Greenwich which Mr. 
Airy fills with so much honour to his 
country he is indebted to Sir Robert Peel. 
Mrs. Somerville and Mr. Faraday owe 
the pensions they enjoy to the same 
friendly minister; aud the Deanery of 
Westminster was bestowed by him on Dr. 
Buckland.’’ 

Sir Robert was passionately fond of a 
country life, and withdrew to Tamworth 
after the fatigues of his Parliamentary 
services with all the keen enjoyment of 
youth. He not only liked the country for 
the pleasures it afforded, but for the busi- 
ness occupations which it also supplied. 
The pressure of public duties, great as it 
must have been, was not allowed to betray 
him into negligence of his private affairs, 
and the same industrious, investigating, 
and cautious spirit which he brought with 
him to the concerns of the nation he 
carried into the management of his estates. 
His principal property extends westward 
from the Manor-house, which is almost 
on its verge; but he has left detached 
estates all round the neighbourhood, be- 
sides that at Blackburn, in Lancashire. 
The inheritance which he has left to his 
children is a splendid one, but one which 
still remains to be filled up to the scale 
on which the purchases originally made 
were calculated. Wealth, however, he 
has not alone bequeathed to them—he has 
left them his great name and reputation to 
uphold, and his private virtues and pa- 
triotism, if not to rival, at least to imitate. 

Sir Robert Peel married, on the 8th 
June, 1820, Julia, daughter of General 
Sir John Floyd, Bart. a lady immortalized 
by one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s most 
pleasing female portraits. Lady Peel sur- 
vives him, having had issue five sons and 
two daughters:—1. Julia Viscountess 
Villiers, married in 1841 to the eldest son 
of the Earl of Jersey, and has issue three 
sons and two daughters; 2. Sir Robert, 
born in 1822, who has succeeded to the 
, baronetcy ; he has been recently charge 
d’ affaires in Switzerland, and is elected to 
succeed his father as M.P. for Tamworth ; 
3. Frederick, now M.P. for Leominster ; 
4, William, Capt. R.N.; 5. John Floyd, 
an officer in the Scots Fusilier Guards ; 
6. Arthur-Wellesley; and 7. Eliza, born 
in 1832. 

The body of the deceased having been 
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conveyed to his mansion of Drayton Ma- 
nor, near Tamworth, the funeral took 
place on the 9th July, at the church of 
Drayton Bassett. The order of procession 
was as follows:— 

Principal tenants on horseback. 

1, Mourning coach, containing the Bi- 
shop of Gibraltar, who read the funeral 
service. 

2. Mourning coach, containing the in- 
cumbents of Tamworth, Drayton, Nun- 
eaton, and Fazeley. 

3. Mourning coach, containing Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie and Mr. Hodgson. 

4 and 5. Two mourning coaches, con- 
taining the pall-bearers—Sir James Gra- 
ham, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Hardinge, Sir 
F. Lawley, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. B. Denison, 
Sir George Clerk, and Mr. Hobhouse. 


HEARSE, 


6. Mourning coach.—Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., Frederick Peel, esq., M.P., and 
Capt. Wm. Peel, R.N. 

7. Mourning coach.—Arthur Peel, esq., 
Capt. John Peel, Scotch Fusilier Guards, 
and Lord Villiers. 

8. Mourning coach.—The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Worcester, Col. Peel, M.P., 
and Lawrence Peel, esq. 

9. Mourning coach.—The Right Hon. 
G. R. Dawson, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of York, Sir John Floyd, and Capt. Peel, 
6th Enniskillen Dragoons, son of the late 
Right Hon. Wm. Yates Peel. 

10. Mourning coach.—Capt. Edward 
Peel, 10th Hussars, (son of Edmund Peel, 
esq.,) Robert Peel, esq., (son of the 
Dean of Worcester,) Archibald Peel, esq., 
(son of Col. Peel, M.P.,) and Capt. Charles 
Lennox Peel, (son of Lawrence Peel, esq.) 

11. Mourning coach.— Robert Peel 
Dawson, esq., Lord Henley, Sir Hume 
Campbell, and General Yates. 

12, Mourning coach, containing the 
house steward and butler. 

The corporation of Tamworth, in five 
carriages. 

The late Sir R. Peel’s private carriage. 

In the House of Lords, on the 4th of 
July, a feeling tribute to the loss the na- 
tion had sustained was made by the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne; Lord Stanley, Lord 
Brougham, the Duke of Wellington, and 
the Duke of Cleveland, also addressed the 
house on the subject. The Duke of Wel- 
lington showed himself unusually affected, 
and testified in the strongest terms his ad- 
miration of the truthfulness and patriotism 
of the deceased. 

In the House of Commons, on the same 
day, Lord John Russell expressed, not 
only his regret at the sudden loss of this 
great statesman, but the high estimate he 
entertained of his capacious intellect, his 
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disinterested patriotism, his useful acts as 
a minister, especially instancing the relax- 
ations he effected in the commercial tariffs, 
and his candour and forbearance while in 
opposition. Leaving the question en- 
tirely in the hands of his personal friends, 
Lord John Russell declared his willing- 
ness, if such was in accordance with the 
wishes of the family, to propose a motion 
for a public funeral such as was voted 
upon the death of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Grat- 
tan. Mr. Goulburn, as one of the execu- 
tors of his late dear friend, and on the 
part of his family, accepted with gratitude 
the gracious intentions of the sovereign 
and the acknowledgements of the house, 
but he felt constrained to decline respect- 
fully, yet firmly, the proposal for a public 
funeral. Simplicity was one of the great 
characteristics of his late right hon. friend, 
who had a dislike to pomp and ostentation, 
especially in reference to funerals, and who 
had, when in the plenitude of power in 
1844, written strict injunctions that he 
should be interred in the vault of the pa- 
rish of Drayton, with his father and mo- 
ther, and that his funeral should be with- 
out ostentation or parade. That this aver- 
sion continued, was confirmed by the fact 
that no longer than six weeks ago, when 
alterations were making in the church of 
Drayton, he pointed out the very spot in 
which he wished his body to be laid. 

On the 12th of July Lord John Russell 
moved an address to the Crown, that Her 
Majesty would be pleased to give direc- 
tions for a monument to be erected in the 
Collegiate Church of Westminster to the 
memory of Sir Robert Peel. A public fu- 
neral having been declined by his family, 
a public monument seemed to be the only 
fit mode of evincing their sense of the loss 
they had sustained. Her Majesty, being 
anxious to show the sense which the Crown 
entertained of the services rendered by Sir 
Robert Peel, had desired him (Lord John) 
to inform Lady Peel that Her Majesty 
was desirous of bestowing upon her the 
same distinction as had been conferred 
upon the widow of Mr. Canning. The 
answer of Lady Peel was, that her own 
wish was to bear no other name than that 
by which her late husband had been known 
and honoured, who had left behind a re- 
cord of his wish that no one of his family 
should receive any public reward for any 
public service he had rendered to his coun- 
try. He now proposed to follow the pre- 
cedent set on the death of the Earl of 
Chatham, when Colonel Barré moved that 
a public monument be erected to his me- 
mory, and it was a remarkable circum- 
stance that Colonel Barré had been at one 
time opposed to the political opinions of 
Lord Chatham, They should, therefore, 
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endeavour to forget for a time those keen 
encounters in which the great interests of 
the country required them to engage, and 
to show that they participated in the ge- 
neral feeling of the great mass of the na- 
tion. The House immediately went into 
committee, when a resolution was agreed 
to mem. con., and adopted by the House. 

An unprecedented tribute was paid to 
the late British statesman, by the French 
Assembly. At the opening of the sitting 
of Friday the 5th July, M. Dupin, the 
President, rose and said—‘‘ Gentlemen, at 
the moment when a neighbouring people, 
our ally, deplores the loss which it has just 
experienced in the person of one of its 
statesmen most worthy of esteem, I think 
that it will be to confer honour on the 
French tribune to express our sympathetic 
regret, and to manifest our high esteem 
for that illustrious orator, who during the 
whole course of his long and glorious ca- 
reer has never expressed any sentiments 
towards France but those of kind feeling 
and justice, and whose language has al- 
ways been that of courtesy towards her 
Government. If the Assembly deigns to 
approve of my words, they shall be in- 
serted in the proces-verbal.’’ Marks of 
assent arose from every part of the As- 
sembly. 

Subscriptions have been set on foot for 
several public monuments to this great 
statesman besides that voted by Parlia- 
ment. One in the city of London, and a 
second at the court end of the metropolis. 
To the former two hundred guineas have 
been contributed by the Merchant-taylors’ 
Company, of which Sir Robert was a livery- 
man. One at Manchester ; another to be 
erected in Peel Park, Salford; and another 
at Bury, in Lancashire, his native place. 
Besides these, there has been proposed a 
national Poor Man’s Monument, the sub- 
scription to be limited to one penny, every 
penny of which to be spent on the monu- 
ment, the expenses being defrayed by a 
separate subscription. Of this last Mr. 
Hume and Lord John Russell are trustees. 

Of the numerous portraits which have 
been published of Sir Robert Peel, some 
of the most remarkable are the following : 

By Sir Thomas Lawrence: engraved in 
mezzotint by C. Turner ; and the head by 
F. C. Lewis. 

By John Linnell, a whole-length, seated; 
engraved by the same in mezzotint, 1838; 
also (as three-quarters, and standing) by 
James Scott, 1840. 

By J. T. Wedgwood, a head. 1841. 

By J. Wood, half-length, at Tamworth, 
mezzot. by W. Ward. 1842. 

By J. W. Walton, whole-length : mez- 
zot. by C. E. Wagstaff. 1842. 

By J. Bouvier, whole-length, at Glasgow, 
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By J. Deffett Francis, whole-length ; 
mezzot. by G. T. Payne, 1844; also, in 
half-length, by the same, 1846. 

By James Palmer, lithographed. 

Sketch on horseback, by H.B. (J. Doyle). 

Front whole-length, by the same. 

Sketch, whole-length, by Alfred Crow- 
quill. July 1850. 

A Life of Sir Robert Peel, written by 
the late Dr. William Cooke Taylor, was 
published in three volumes octavo; and a 
fourth volume, to complete the work, is 
now announced. 

It is said that Sir Robert has left his 
papers to Lord Mahon and Mr. Edward 
Cardwell, M.P. 


Vicr-ApM. Sir J. C. Cocuity, Barr. 

June 20. At Kenilworth House, Chel- 
tenham, in his 78th year, Sir Josiah Cog- 
hill Coghill, the third Bart. (1778) of 
Coghill, Yorkshire, and Belvedere House, 
co. Dublin, a Vice-Admiral of the Red, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of the county 
Dublin. 

He was the younger son of Sir John 
Coghill, the first Bart. by Mary, daughter 
of the Right Rev. Josiah Hort, D.D. 
Lord Archbishop of Tuam. He succeeded 
his brother, as third Baronet, May 21, 
1817, and assumed, in the following June, 
the surname of Coghill, in place of his 
patronymic Cramer. He entered the 
navy in April, 1782, as captain’s servant, 
on board the Bristol 50, Captains Hugh 
Campbell and Jas. Burney, with whom he 
served in the East Indies until he was 
discharged in April 1786. In April 1798 
he re-embarked on board the Haerlem 64, 
armée en flite, Capt. George Burlton, in 
which ship, having been created an acting- 
Lieutenant in Sept. 1798, he was officially 
promoted May 24, 1800. After attending 
the expedition to Egypt, and cutting out, 
in command of the Haerlem’s boats, the 
Prima galley from the mole of Genoa, he 
removed, April 25, 1801, to the Africaine, 
Capt. James Stephenson ; and, on May 
7, 1802, was promoted, from the Dédaig- 
neuse frigate, Capt. T. G. Shortland, to 
the command of the Rattlesnake sloop, in 
the East Indies; where, with two boats 
under his immediate orders, he destroyed, 
after a sanguinary contest, a pirate vessel 
on the coast of Malacca. He obtained, 
April 25, 1805, the acting command of 
La Concorde 36; and on Feb. 1, 1806, 
received a commission confirming his ap- 
pointment to that frigate, in which he 
continued until Sept. 1807. He next 
joined, Oct. 2, 1809, the Diana 38, and 
proceeded to join the armament off Wal- 
cheren, where his service was marked by 
the approbation of the commander-in- 
chief. Captain Coghill left the Diana, in 


Feb. 1810, and remained on half-pay until 
Oct. 7, 1813, when he was appointed to 
the Ister 36, in which he served on the 
Leeward Island station until July, 1815. 
He has not been since afloat. His pro- 
motion to flag rank took place Nov. 23, 
1841. (O’Byrne’s Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy.) 

Sir Josiah Coghill, married, first, in 
March, 1803, Sophia, daughter of James 
Dobson, esq. by whom (who died in 1817) 
he had three daughters; and, secondly, 
Jan, 27, 1819, Anna-Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Right Hon. Charles Kendal 
Bushe, Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland. That lady died in 
1848, leaving two sons and seven daugh- 
ters. 

His eldest son, now Sir John Jocelyn 
Coghill, was born in 1826, 


Str GeorGe CHETWYND, Bart. 

May 24. Athis seat, Grendon Hall, 
Warwickshire, aged 67, Sir George Chet- 
wynd, the second Bart. of Brocton, co, 
Stafford (1795), and a barrister-at-law. 

He was born July 23, 1783, the eldest 
son of Sir George Chetwynd, the first 
Baronet, sometime Clerk of the Privy 
Council, by Jane, daughter of Richard 
Bantin, esq. of Little Faringdon, Berk- 
shire. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Noy. 25, 
1813. He succeeded to the baronetcy on 
the death of his father, March 24, 1824. 

He had previously been returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Stafford, 
after a contest in which he polled 322 
votes, Benjamin Benson, esq. 306, and 
Richard Ironmonger, esq. 245. He re- 
presented the borough for only one par- 
liament, from 1820 to 1826. 

In 1832, when in consequence of the 
Reform Act the freeholders of Coventry 
became entitled to vote for the represen- 
tation of the Northern Division of War- 
wickshire, Sir George Chetwynd offered 
his services, and would probably have 
been returned, had he not (it is presumed) 
become alarmed at the necessary expense 
of a contested election, and William Dug- 
dale, esq. was consequently chosen in his 
room. 

Sir George was one of the most con- 
stant frequenters of the Reform Club, 
and a great patron of its accomplished | 
cook, the renowned Mons. Soyer. He* 
spent a great portion of his time in sale- 
rooms, having a considerable taste for 
works of art and virtu, but a frugal dis- 
position restrained him from becoming 
a liberal purchaser. His coflection of a 
somewhat inferior class of art, the pro- 
vincial coins and tokens, was especially 
complete, and a catalogue thereof, by the 
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late Thomas Sharp, esq. of Coventry, was 
privately printed in 4to, 1834. <A token 
was struck by Sir George Chetwynd him- 
self, bearing his own portrait in profile 
on one side, and a view of Grendon Hall 
on its reverse. It was only in our June 
Magazine, p. 646, that we recorded some 
important additions made to Sir George 
Chetwynd’s numismatic collections at the 
sale of the plant of the Soho Mint. 

The manuscript collections in illustra- 
tion of the History of Warwickshire, 
formed by the late William Hamper, esq. 
F.S.A. of Birmingham, are deposited at 
Grendon Hall; but, on the whole, those 
made by the late William Staunton, esq. 
of Longbridge House, near Warwick, are 
many times more curious and valuable. 
It is understood that Sir George has 
strictly settled his library and collections 
as heir-looms in his family. 

He married, Aug. 30, 1804, Hannah- 
Maria, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
John Sparrow, esq. of Bishton, Stafford- 
shire; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue two sons and three daugh- 
ters: 1. Maria-Elizabeth, married, in 
1836, to Henry Grimes, esq. of Coton 
House, Warwickshire; 2. Charlotte, mar- 
ried in 1830 to Richard Ellison, esq.; 
3. George, who has succeeded to the title; 
4. William-Henry; and 5. Georgiana, 
married in 1833 to Sir John Hanmer, of 
Hanmer, Bart. but has no issue. 

The present Baronet was born in 1809, 
and married, in 1843, Lady Charlotte 
Augusta Hill, eldest sister of the present 
Marquess of Downshire. 


CotoneL SAWBRIDGE. 

May 27. At Olantigh, near Ashford, 
in his 83d year, Samuel Elias Sawbridge, 
esq. a deputy lieutenant and magistrate 
of Kent, formerly M.P. for Canterbury, 
and Colonel of the East Kent Militia. 

The family of Sawbridge has been lo- 
cated at Olantigh since the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the estate was purchased 
from the Thornhills by Jacob Sawbridge, 
esq. of London, a director of the South 
Sea Company. His son and grandson 
succeeded him at Olantigh; the latter, 
the famous Alderman John Sawbridge,* 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1775, and 
sat as member for the city in three parlia- 
ments. He was accustomed to move an- 
nually in the House of Commons for a 





* See in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March, 1795, a sketch of the character 
of Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, written by 
his neighbour, the Rev. Philip Parsons ; 
also further biographical notices of him in 
the same Magazine, p. 253.—Epir. 
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repeal of the Septennial Act, and in all 
the popular movements of the time took 
a leading part on the liberal side; he 
greatly improved and partly rebuilt the 
mansion of Olantigh, where he kept up 
great state, usually travelling with six 
horses. His funeral, which took place hy 
torch-light, is well remembered by some 
old inhabitants of Wye. Mrs. Catharine 
Macaulay the historian was his sister. 
Samuel Elias Sawbridge, his second son, 
whose decease we now record, was his suc- 
cessor, in 1795, an elder brother, John, 
having died at an early age. His mother 
was the alderman’s second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Stevenson, knt. 
Alderman and Lord Mayor of London. 

The deceased (as his father had previous- 
ly done, who raised the regiment in the 
time of the American war,) commanded 
for a lengthened period the East Kent 
Militia, and was universally esteemed by 
the officers and men, many of whom con- 
tinued to the close of his life to receive 
from him unequivocal proofs of kindness 
and generosity. Numbers also of the poor 
of Wye and its neighbourhood have in Mr. 
Sawbridge lost a humane and charitable 
benefactor. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
city of Canterbury at the general election 
of 1796 in conjunction with John Baker, 
esq. to the exclusion of the former repre- 
sentatives George Gipps, esq. and Sir 
John Honywood, Bart. having been pro- 
posed by what was called the Independent, 
or Whig, interest. The numbers at the 
close of the poll were, for 


John Baker, esq. . 

S. E. Sawbridge, esq. 

Sir John Honywood, Bart. . 
George Gipps, esq. 


These numbers were so close that they 
offered the opportunity for a petition ; and 
the result was that, in March 1796, the 
election was declared void from bribery 
on the part of Messrs. Baker and Saw- 
bridge. On a new election they were 
again chosen by a much more decided 
niajority ; but this election was also de- 
clared void, and the former members 
were reinstated. 

On the death of James Simmons, esq. 
then one of the members for Canterbury, 
in Feb. 1807, Mr. Sawbridge was elected 
without opposition; but he sat in the 
house only until the dissolution in the 
following April. At the general election 
of 1830 a few votes were again proffered 
in his favour, but he was not actually a 
candidate. 

He married in 1794 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Brabazon Ellis, esq. of Wyddiall Hall, 
Herts, and by that lady he had issue five 
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sons and three daughters. The eldest 
son John-Samuel-Wanley, having married 
in 1827 Jane-Frances daughter of Richard 
Erle Drax Grosvenor, esq. of Charborough 
Park, Dorsetshire, assumed, on the death 
of that lady’s brother in the following 
year, the additional names of Erle-Drax ; 
and has issue two daughters. Wanley- 
Elias, the second son, was a Captain in 
the 28th Regt. and is deceased. James, 
the third, is also deceased, having married 
three times, and leaving one son and one 
daughter. Samuel, twin with James, is a 
Lieut. R.N. Charles, the youngest, was 
in holy orders, and died in 1836, Rector 
of Walford in Berkshire. 

The funeral of Colonel Sawbridge took 
place at Wye, on the 6th of June. His son 
J.S. W.S. E. Drax, esq. M.P. and Miss 
Sawbridge were the chief mourners, and 
were accompanied by Captain and J. 
Maxwell, esq. and J. Ellis, esq. by all 
the remaining officers of the East Kent 
Militia, viz. Colonel Tyler, of Lynsted, 
Philip Parsons, esq. W. Mount, esq. Mr. 
Miller; Capts. Winter, Bentham, Perrott, 
G. C. Dering, and Oakes, Rev. Mr. 
Hutcheson, R. Furley, esq. John Hall, 
esq. &c. Until this occasion the family 
vault in Wye church has not been opened 
since the interment of the patriotic Alder- 
man in 1795. 


Francis Puruips, Esa. 

May 6. In his 78th year, Francis 
Philips, esq. of Bank Hall, Lancashire, 
and Abbey Cwmhir, Radnorshire; a De- 
puty Lieutenant of Cheshire. 

The Philips’s of Heath House, of whom 
the lamented gentleman, the subject of 
this notice, was a scion, have been resident 
in Staffordshire for many centuries. In 
the last century, the family separated into 
three branches; the eldest continued seated 
at the ancestral mansion, Heath House, 
near Cheadle; the second became en- 
riched by manufacturing pursuits in Man- 
chester; the third was raised to the degree 
of Baronet, in the person of Sir George 
Philips, of Weston. 

Mr. Philips was the fourth son of John 
Philips, esq. who purchased Bank Hall, in 
the township of Heaton Norris, in 1777, 
by Sarah, daughter of George Leigh, esq. 
of Oughtrington Hall, in Cheshire. Two 
of his elder brothers being deceased, and 
another settled in America, he succeeded, 
under the will of his father, to the estates 
of that gentleman in 1824 (see a memoir 
of Mr. Philips, sen. in our Magazine, vol. 
xcIv. i. 642). 

Possessing an ample fortune, Mr. Phi- 
lips lived on his paternal estate at Bank 
Hall, which he brought to a state of cul- 
tivation which justly procured for him the 
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reputation of being one of the most skilful 
farmers in the neighbourhood. Stockport, 
near which he principally resided, is deep- 
ly indebted to his liberality. He took 
much interest in the erection, prosperity, 
and active management of the Infirmary 
of that town. To this object, his purse, 
his counsel, and untiring personal exertions 
were devoted, for a long period, with great 
success. He was perhaps one of the best 
practical road-makers the kingdom pos- 
sessed, and a pamphlet upon that very dry 
topic, which he published after his retire- 
ment from active life, is a clever illus- 
tration of how the dullest subject may be 
made interesting and useful, without ab- 
stracting those minute details which are 
necessary. He acted as a trustee of the 
principal turnpike roads in his own vici- 
nity, and as one of the trustees of the 
Manchester and Buxton Road (to which 
he was elected in the year 1798) ; he ren- 
dered great service in the year 1826, when 
the Wellington Road, Stockport, was 
formed, not only by selecting the most 
eligible of the various lines proposed on 
that occasion, but by his great experience 
as a practical road-maker. He was also 
a sound agriculturist, and a determined 
protectionist. 

Some years ago he purchased Abbey 
Cwmbhir, a large domain in Radnorshire; 
and there, in addition to carrying out his 
views in the formation of roads, he em- 
ployed a great many labourers in improving 
the estate, (which sadly needed it,) espe- 
cially by means of spade husbandry, for 
the extension of which he was a great ad- 
vocate. 

In 1812 Mr. Philips chanced to be one 
of the nearest persons to Mr. Perceval, 
the prime minister, when shot by Belling- 
ham in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. At the examination of the assassin, 
which took place immediately, Mr. Francis 
Philips, (then of Longsight Hall, near 
Manchester,) deposed that ‘‘ he was stand- 
ing near the fire-place in the lobby, when he 
heard the report of apistol. Hesaw Mr. 
Perceval walk forward, stagger, and fall on 
his knees, and heard him exclaim, ‘I am 
murdered!’ twice. He rushed forward, 
caught him in his arms, supported his 
head upon his shoulder, and assisted in 
carrying him into the secretary’s room, 
where he soon after died in his arms. It 
might be ten, five, or fifteen minutes—he 
was so extremely agitated that he could 
not state the precise time. He did not 
hear him utter a word from the time of his 
first exclamation until his death.’’ 

Mr. Philips, up to near the time of his 
death, was a hale and hearty man, bidding 
fair to reach ninety years, at which ad- 
vanced age his father sm His devotion 
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to out-door pursuits, however, led him 
into danger, and he sunk under an illness, 
the result of a severe cold he caught. 

He married, Sept. 13th, 1792, Beatrice, 
daughter of the late James Aspinall, esq. 
of Liverpool, by whom he had two sons. 
1. Francis Aspinall Philips, esq. of Thorn- 
field, in the township of Heaton Norris, 
who married in 1825 his cousin Jane, only 
daughter and heir of William Jackson, esq. 
of Liverpool, by his wife Mary Aspinall, 
and hasissue; and 2. Hindley-Leigh. 

His elder brother, Mr. John Leigh 
Philips, who died in 1814, was one of the 
most active supporters of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, to which a ready and 
liberal aid was always extended by him, 
whether the demand was upon his purse 
or his time. He was well known in Man- 
chester as a naturalist, and his splendid 
entomological collection formed the nu- 
cleus of the present Natural History So- 
ciety’s museum. He was also a patron 
of the fine arts, and had one of the best 
private libraries and collections of prints 
then extant. ; 


W. C. Townsenp, Esa. Q.C. 

May 8. At the house of his brother 
the Rev. R. L. Townsend, on Wands- 
worth Common, after a short illness, aged 
46, William Charles Townsend, esq. of 


Russell square, London, M.A. a Queen’s 
Counsel, Recorder of Macclesfield, and a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Townsend was a descendant of one 
of the oldest families in the town of Liver- 


pool. He was himself a native of that im- 
portant place, and the second son of the 
late William Townsend, esq. He gave, at 
an early period, while residing with his 
parents, many indications of those talents 
which distinguished his career in after life. 
He had a very retentive memory as a boy, 
and it is remembered that he recited from 
recollection one of the splendid speeches 
delivered at Liverpool by that illustrious 
statesman Canning, though listened to by 
him in a dense crowd. 

He was a member of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, and graduated with classical ho- 
nours in 1824. He was called to the bar 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 
25, 1828. He first went the Northern 
circuit, and afterwards the Chester and 
Welsh circuits. His legal attainments were 
highly appreciated, and he had ever a 
lively sense of professional responsibility ; 
hence his success as an advocate. In 
fact, his decease was hastened by over- 
tasking his physical powers in a Committee 
before the House of Commons, at a time 
when his medical advisers were desirous he 
should have indulged in temporary recre- 
ation. The suavity of his manners, and 
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the gentleness of his deportment, made 
him a general favourite. He attended, 
until his recent promotion, the Manchester 
and Cheshire Sessions; and for several 
years did good service as a Revising bar- 
rister. In 1833, he was elected by the 
burgesses, after a severe and popular con- 
test, Recorder of Macclesfield. In the 
following year he married Frances, the 
second daughter of Richard Wood, esq. of 
the same place. That lady survives him, 
without issue. 

He was appointed a Queen’s Counsel 
in March last, and was we believe the 
junior Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Townsend wrote several epigrams 
and minor poems—The Reveries of Youth, 
&c. some of which were insertedin Fisher’s 
Imperial Magazine, in 1820. 

He was also the author of— 

The Peean of Oxford: a Poem. With 
a Reply to the Charges against that Uni- 
versity in the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews. 1826. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the House of Commons, 
from the Convention Parliament of 1688-9, 
to the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
Two vols. 8vo. 1843, 4. (Reviewed in 
VOL. XXIII. N.S. p. 156.) 

The Lives of twelve eminent Judges of 
the last and present century. 1848. Two 
vols. 8yo. The lives included in these 
volumes are those of Lord Alvanley, Mr. 
Justice Buller, Lord Eldon, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Erskine, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
Sir William Grant, Lord Kenyon, Lord 
Loughborough, Lord Redesdale, Lord 
Stowell, and Lord Tenterden. They were 
first published in the Law Magazine. 

Modern State Trials: revised and il- 
lustrated with Essays and Notes. 1850. 
Two vols. 8vo. With respect to this work 
we refer to a review which will be given 
in our next Magazine. 

“‘The character of the deceased,’’- ob- 
serves a writer in a local paper, ‘is the 
best tribute we can offer to his memory, 
and it must be a source of great consolation 
to his bereaved widow, relations, and nu- 
merous surviving friends. That Christian 
character was not only unsullied, but full 
of goodness. His kindness of heart, the 
courtesy of his manners, the charm of his 
conversation, will be long cherished by 
those who had the privilege of knowing 
him.” (Chester Courant.) 

The body of Mr. Townsend was placed 
in the vaults of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, on 
Tuesday, the 13th of May. 


Rev. Witi1AM Kirsy, F.R.S. 
July 4. At Barham, Suffolk, in his 
92nd year, the Rev. William Kirby, M.A. 
Rector of that place, Rural Dean of the 
deanery of Claydon, and an Hon, Canon 
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of Norwich ; Honorary President of the 
Entomological Society of London, Presi- 
dent of the Ipswich Museum, Fellow 
of the Royal, Linnean, Zoological, and 
Geological Societies, and an honorary 
member of several foreign societies. 

This venerable and excellent man was a 
grandson of John Kirby, born in the year 
1690, the author of The Suffolk Traveller, 
a work of no mean reputation in its day.* 
His father was William Kirby, gent. of 
Witnesham, Suffolk, attorney-at-law, and 
his mother, Lucy, daughter of Daniel 
Meadows, of the same parish, gent. 

Mr. Kirby was educated at the grammar 
school in Ipswich, whence he removed, in 
his 17th year, to Caius college, Cambridge. 
Here he pursued his studies with diligence, 
and laid so good a foundation, that he 
subsequently earned thereputation of being 
a sound and accurate scholar. In the year 
1781 he took the degree of B.A. ; and he 
proceeded M.A. in 1816. In 1782 he 
was admitted into holy orders, having been 
nominated by the Rev. Nicholas Bacon 
to the joint curacies of Barham and Cod- 
denham. By his exemplary conduct in 
the discharge of his parochial duties, he 
so gained the esteem of Mr. Bacon, that 
he left him, by his will, the next pre- 
sentation to the rectory of Barham, to 
which he was inducted in the year 1796 ; so 


that for sixty-eight years he exercised his 
ministry in the same charge, residing also 


in the same parsonage house. Always of 
an observant turn of mind, (having at an 
early period evinced a great fondness for 
natural science,) he had not been long re- 
sident at Barham before his attention was 
called to the habits of various insects which 
he met with in his daily walks. He was 
encouraged by some friend to pursue this 
study, as one opening before him a wide 
and extensive field of research ; and from 
this time the study of the insect world be- 





* Joshua Kirby, the eldest son of John» 
was the author of Dr. Brook Taylor’s 
Perspective made Easy ; he was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Gainsborough, and 
frequently his adviser; and such was 
Gainsborough’s regard for his friend, that 
he made a special request in his will that 
he might be buried by his side—a desire 
which was carried into effect. This Joshua 
Kirby afterwards became a great favourite 
with his Majesty George III. and received, 
through his patronage, the office of comp- 
troller of the works at Kew. The cele- 
brated Mrs. Trimmer was his daughter, 
and consequently first cousin to the subject 
of this memoir. Many particulars of the 
family are collected in Nichols’s Works of 
William Hogarth, 4to. vol. i. pp. 338-341. 
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came his constant source of recreation and 
amusement. 

In the year 1801 he published his work 
entitled Monographia Apum Angliz, in 
two vols. 8vo. in which, from materials al- 
most wholly collected by himself, and the 
plates of which were mostly etched by his 
own hand (having taken lessons in the art 
for this express purpose), he described up- 
wards of 200 of the wild bees of this 
country, with a largeness and correctness 
of view as to their family (or as they are 
now considered, generic divisions,) that 
excited the warmest admiration of British 
and foreign entomologists. About this 
time, or rather earlier, he formed an ac- 
quaintance, which afterwards ripened into 
a firm and unbroken friendship, with Wil- 
liam Spence, esq. the well-known and 
highly-esteemed naturalist. It is probable 
they had both met with hindrances in the 
prosecution of their favourite study, from 
the paucity of books in the English lan- 
guage devoted to entomology, especially 
to the elementary part of the science ; 
Curtis’s translation of Fundamenta Ento- 
mologie, Yeate’s Institutions of Ento- 
mology, and Barbut’s Genera Insectorum, 
being the only works professedly devoted 
to this object ; ‘‘ the two former too unat- 
tractive, the latter too expensive, for the 
general reader.’? That this obstacle to 
the study of Entomology might no longer 
exist, Mr. Kirby and Mr. Spence deter- 
mined to unite their efforts, and present 
the English nation with a work which 
should be at once a compendious and an 
accessible Introduction to the study. So 
happily was the design conceived and exe- 
cuted, that, whilst numerous scientific 
works have been superseded since the date 
of its publication, this still enjoys a repu- 
tation and celebrity steadily increasing, 
and has been translated into several foreign 
languages. Although Entomology was 
Mr. Kirby’s favourite pursuit, he did not 
confine his attention to this alone, but was 
conversant with other subjects connected 
with Natural History, and from time to 
time contributed many valuable papers to 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society. 

The energies of his powerful mind were 
with equal diligence directed to the study 
of Theology. Inthe year 1829, he pub- 
lished a volume of Sermons, partly (to use 
his own language) to show that while he 
devoted so much of his time to the study 
of God’s works, he had not been negligent 
of his word. Mr. Kirby was shortly after 
selected by Mr. Davies Gilbert (the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society) to write one 
of the Bridgewater Treatises. His subjeet 
was ‘‘the history, habits, and instincts of 
animals,’’ and was published in the year 
1835, The manner in which he executed 
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this task, although in his 76th year, 
was alike creditable to his scientific acquire- 
ments and his piety; his earnest desire 
was to see God in all things here, his fer- 
vent hope was “to see all things in God 
hereafter.”’ 

Mr. Kirby was also the author of the 
description Eaaaete a quarto volume) 
of the insects of the ‘‘ Fauna Boreali- 
Americana’? of Sir John Richardson. 

In 1841 Bishop Stanley nominated him 
an honorary canon of Norwich Cathedral. 

Mr. Kirby was twice married: 1. to 
Sarah, daughter of Daniel Ripper of De- 
benham, gent. who died 13 Dec. 1814, 
aged 53; and 2. to Charlotte, daughter of 
Josiah Rodwell, of Livermere, gent. to 
whom he was married 27 June, 1816, and 
who died 6th June, 1844. By neither of 
his wives had he any issue. 

In contemplating the character of this 
man of piety, Christians may rejoice and 
thank God for his example ; science, too, 
may rejoice, and point in triumph to his 
name, standing forth, as it does, to the 
world, as that of a true philosopher, who 
was permitted for a long series of years to 
afford an example of a man whose faith 
was not only undisturbed and unshaken 
by investigation of the intricate mechanism 
of the wonders of nature, but whose humi- 
lity was, deepened as his knowledge in- 
creased; whose admiration and praise 
were heightened by contemplating the 
wonders he discovered; whose gratitude 
and hope were enlarged at the signs of 
goodness and of mercy which he traced. 

Of the many virtues which adorned his 
private life we forbear to speak; at the 
same time there is one which stands so 
prominently forth, and which has been so 
severely tested in his intercourse with the 
world, that we must not omit to notice it. 
We allude to that real and genuine humi- 
lity which even the most casual observer 
could not fail tomark. A correspondent 
of the highest literary characters, wel- 
comed wherever he turned by the great 
and learned, receiving the most flattering 
testimonials and votes of thanks from in- 
dividuals, from chartered bodies, and from 
foreign societies—not one of these circum- 
stances could awaken pride, but the con- 
trary, gratitude. The only view in which 
he regarded these things was, that, having 
undertaken a task, he had done his utmost; 
the kindness and liberality of others sup- 
plied the praise. The true secret of his 
passing through a long life, extending 
to nearly 92 years, with so much esteem 
and regard, and of his passing to another 
world with so much love and affection 
clinging to his memory, was, that he en- 
deavoured to live by the precepts of the 
Gospel, and to adorn the doctrine of God 
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his Saviour in all things. He was in- 
terred on Thursday, the 11th of July, in 
the chancel of Barham Church. The 
funeral, in compliance with his expressed 
wish, was as private as possible, but a 
great number of friends, nearly the whole 
of his own, and many of the adjoining 
parishes, attended to pay the last tribute 
of respect to deserving worth. 

{In this memoir we have been largely 
indebted to the Literary Gazette, and par- 
tially to the Gardener’s Chronicle.] 

Miss JANE PorTER. 

May 24. At the house of her brother, 
Dr. W. O. Porter, in Portland-square, 
Bristol, aged 74, Miss Jane Porter, the 
authoress of ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ 
‘* The Scottish Chiefs,’’ &e. 

This amiable and accomplished lady was 
born at Durham in 1776, as appears from 
the baptismal register of the church of St. 
Mary in the North Bailey. Her father, 
whom she had the misfortune to lose in 
early childhood, was surgeon to the 6th 
or Enniskillen Dragoons. He had married 
(whilst his regiment was quartered at Dur- 
ham) Jane, youngest daughter of Peter 
Blenkinsopp of that city, who is described 
on his tombstone as having been for sixty- 
five years amemberof the cathedral, whence 
it has been inferred that he was one of the 
gentlemen of the choir. Mrs. Blenkinsopp 
was the daughter of Cuthbert Adamson 
of Durham, by his wife Jane, relict of 
Thomas Rowland of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and daughter of Henry Eden, of Shincliffe, 
near the former place, Doctor of Physic, 
a collateral branch of that eminent family 
from which have sprung the Edens of 
West Auckland, and the Edens of Truir, 
both enrolled in the Baronetage, as well as 
those other branches which have been 
raised to still higher rank—the noble 
houses of Auckland and Henley. 

Miss Porter received her early education 
at a day-school taught by a master of con- 
siderable note in his day, Mr. George 
Fulton, of Niddry’s Wynd, Edinburgh, 
where Mrs, Porter, with her three youngest 
children, spent the first years of her 
widowhood. Of these children, Jane was 
the eldest ; the others were the celebrated 
traveller and artist, Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
and Anna Maria Porter, the authoress of 
several standard novels.* At Mr. Fulton’s 
school they very soon gave indications of 
that mental superiority which enabled 





* Very copious memoirs of Miss Anna 
Maria Porter were published on her death 
in 1832, in our Magazines for August and 
December of that year; and a memoir of 
Sir Robert Ker Porter was given in our 
Magazine for July, 1842. 
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them in after years to earn for themselves 
so fair a portion of literary renown. After 
some years, Mrs. Porter removed to Lon- 
don; but subsequently retired with her 
daughters to Ditton-on-the-Thames, op- 
posite Hampton Court, where they con- 
tinued to reside, untila change of situation 
was recommended to them, when they 
quitted it for the higher ground of Esher, 
in the same neighbourhood.* 

It was during their residence in London, 
that Miss Porter published, in 1803, her 
first and perhaps most popular tale, 
‘“‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ wherein she set 
an example of blending truth with fiction, 
in the shape of an historical romance ; and 
probably suggested to the author of Wa- 
verley, and those who have followed him, 
that style of novel, in which they have been 
so pre-eminently successful. 

‘* Thaddeus of Warsaw’’ was soon trans- 
lated into several of the continental lan- 
guages, and the writer received many com- 
pliments. She was elected a lady chanoi- 
ness of the Teutonic Order of St. Joachim; 
anda relation of Kosciusko sent hera gold 
ring, containing his portrait. General 
Gardiner, who was British Ambassador at 
the Court of Stanislaus, was with difficulty 
persuaded to believe that any other than 
an eye-witness could have described the 
scenes and occurrences in the earlier 
chapters. 

Miss Porter was an ardent admirer of 
the hero of Zutphen, Sir Philip Sidney, 
whose Aphorisms, with reflections upon 
them, she published in 2 vols. 12mo. The 
preface to this work, which is dated from 
Ditton, 1807, informs us that the authoress 
had at that time the intention (afterwards 
we suppose abandoned) of writing his life, 
and editing the Arcadia, with his other 

oems. 

In 1809 appeared the “‘ Scottish Chiefs,”’ 
which was no less successful than its pre- 
decessor, ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.’’ In 
this tale Miss Porter has embodied her idea 
of the characters of Wallace and Bruce 
derived from the songs and legends which 
had made so indelible an impression upon 
her in earliest childhood. With regard to 
this romance, it is known that Sir Walter 
Scott admitted to George IV. one day in 
the library at Carlton Palace, that the 
‘* Scottish Chiefs ’’ was the parent in his 
mind of the Waverley Novels. Ina letter 
written to her friend Mr. Litchfield, about 
three months ago, Miss Porter, speaking 
of these novels, said :—‘‘ I own I feel my- 





* Mrs. Porter was buried in the church- 
yard at Esher; and on her tomb the 
passer-by may read this inscription, “ Here 
lies Jane Porter, a Christian widow.” 
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self a kind of sybil in these things; it 
being full fifty years ago since my ‘ Scottish 
Chiefs,’ and ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ came 
into the then untrodden field. And what 
a splendid race of the like chroniclers of 
generous deeds have followed, brightening 
the track as they have advanced! The 
author of ‘ Waverley’ and all his soul- 
stirring ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ &c. Then 
comes Mr. James, with his historical ro- 
mances on British and Foreign subjects, 
so admirably uniting the exquisite fiction 
with the fact, that the whole seems equally 
verity. Butmy feeble hand ’’ (Miss Porter 
was ailing when she wrote the letter) “ will 
not obey my wish to add more to this host 
of worthies. I can only find power to say 
with my trembling pen that I cannot but 
esteem them as a respected link with my 
past days of lively interest in all that 
might promote the virtue and true honour 
of my contemporaries from youth to age.’’ 
These eloquent words become the more 
touching, when we consider that within 
three months after they were written, this 
admirable lady quitted this life in the 
honoured maturity of her fame. 

Two other tales were written by Miss 
Porter during her residence at Ditton— 
the ‘‘Pastor’s Fireside,’”’ and ‘‘ Duke 
Christian of Luneburgh.’’ The “ Pastor’s 
Fireside,’’ notwithstanding its pacific title, 
is a chivalrous tale founded on facts, in the 
lives of two very extraordinary men, the 
Baron Ripperda, of Holland and Spain, 
and the Duke of Wharton of our own coun- 
try. The subject of the next tale, ‘“‘ Duke 
Christian of Luneburgh,’’ was suggested 
by his Majesty King George IV. who 
was pleased to furnish from the royal 
archives several materials for completing 
the sketch of that illustrious member of 
the house of Brunswick. 

After their removal to Esher, the Misses 
Porter joined in publishing ‘‘ Tales round 
a Winter’s Hearth.””? The eldest sister’s 
share was ‘* Houtercombe, or Berenice’s 
Pilgrimage,’’ which she confesses to have 
been of all her tales the most interesting 
to herself, because it took her to Mount 
Olivet and Jerusalem. Then followed the 
‘* Field of Forty Footsteps,’ a tale of 
Cromwell’s days, founded on a tradition 
connected with the ground near the Lon- 
don University. 

Miss Porter was also an indefatigable 
contributor to the periodicals of the day. 
Her biographical sketch of Colonel Den- 
ham, the African traveller, in the Naval 
and Military Journal, was much admired 
as one of the most affecting tributes ever 
paid to departed merit. To the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine she was also an occasional 
contributor. A life of her old friend, the 
Rey. Percival Stockdale, by Miss Porter, 





appeared in the number for October, 1811, 
pp. 384—390; and a letter recommend- 
ing the National Society, signed ‘‘ An 
Englishwoman,’”’ in the same volume, 
p- 501. 

After having retired from the field for 
many years, Miss Porter returned into 
print, after a long pause, as the editress of 
** Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary.’”’ This 
work seemed real enough to be thought 
worthy an elaborate disproval and de- 
struction of its authenticity in a leading 
review. At the merciless rummaging of 
Admiralty records and Indian maps, made 
by her critic, Miss Porter was more fiat- 
tered than annoyed. When pressed to 
the real origin of ‘‘ Sir Edward Seaward,’’ 
she would quietly say, ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott 
had his great secret ; I must be allowed to 
keep my little one.”’ 

In 1831 Miss Porter lost her venerable 
mother, and within a twelvemonth received 
an additional shock by the death of her 
sister, to whom she was tenderly attached. 
Then, as she says herself, ‘‘ she became a 
wanderer,” payingjlengthened visits to nu- 
merous old and attached friends, whose 
kind sympathy and friendly attention she 
gratefully acknowledges in a “ Retrospec- 
tive Preface’’ to the illustrated edition of 
“ The Scottish Chiefs.” 

In 1842 she accompanied her favourite 
brother, Sir R. K. Porter, to St. Peters- 
burgh, whither, on his release from his 
diplomatic duties in South America, he 
went on a visit to his daughter, and where, 
on the eve of his return to England, he 
was suddenly carried off by an apoplectic 
seizure. This must have been, under the 


circumstances, a source of the most poig- 


nant grief to her. It is understood that 
she has been for some time engaged in 
writing that brother’s memoirs, which we 
trust will ere long be published. 

Latterly, we believe, Miss Porter has 
resided with her elder brother at Bristol. 
She is said to have maintained to the last 
moment, not only her intellectual faculties 
unimpaired, but that cheerfulness of dis- 
position for which she had been so much 
admired during her long life. 

We conclude this memoir with the fol- 
lowing personal comment on the deceased, 
which we find in the Atheneum :— 

**In society, Miss Jane Porter was 
amiable rather than brilliant. There was 
a touch of old-world and sentimental elo- 
quence in her manner, which we shall 
hardly see reproduced. She conversed like 
an accomplished woman who had kept 
much ‘ worshipful company ’ in her time— 
without, however, the slightest parade or 
pretension. On the contrary, her cor- 
diality to, and admiration of, the authors 
of a younger generation can never be for- 
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gotten by those who have either witnessed 
or enjoyed it. She was actively kind in 
eed, as.well as indulgent in word.’’ 

The library, pictures, and miscellaneous 
effects of Miss Jane Porter, with many 
belonging to her brother, were sold by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson on the 24th 
and 25th of July. 
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June 21. At the manse, Road-hill, 
aged 57, the Rev. George Randall Orchard, 
Perpetual Curate of North Bradley, Wilt- 
shire (1826). 

June 22. The Rev. Rushworth Batley, 
third son of Wm. Batley, esq. of Denmark 
Hill, Surrey, and formerly of Blackheath. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1849. 

At Foulmire, Cambridgeshire, aged 64, 
the Rev. William Metcalfe, Rector of that 

arish, and a magistrate for that county. 

e was of Sidney Sussex college, Camb. 
LL.B. 1812; and was presented to his 
living by the Earl of Hardwicke in 1814. 

June 23. At Brantwood, near Coniston, 
the residence of Joshua Hudson, esq. aged 
59, the Rev, John Heslop, Rector of 
Langton, Yorkshire (1846). 

June 24. At Moffat, the Rev. George 
Gray, D.D. Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages (1839) in the university of Glasgow. 

At Benson, Oxfordshire, aged 54, the 
Rev. William Oram. 

June 27. At Holmesfield, Derbyshire, 
aged 89, the Rev. William Pashley, Per- 
petual Curate of that place (1795). 

June 28. At King’s College Hospital, 
London, aged 52, the Rev. William Gus- 
cott, Curate of Bagthorpe, and Chaplain 
to the Union, Docking, Norfolk. He 
committed suicide in King’s College Hos- 
pital while labouring under excitement 
caused by the terror of the repetition of 
a serious operation, which from the nature 
of his disease, he was about to undergo. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Temporary 
insanity.’’ 

June 29. At Sharnford, Leicestershire, 
aged 89, the Rev. Joseph Cotman, Rector 
of Sharnford, and formerly Chaplain to 
the late Admiral Duncan, in Her Majesty’s 
ship Director. He was of Pembroke col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1793, and was pre- 
sented to his living by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1799. 

Lately. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Walter 
Carrick, M.A. Minister of St. Clement’s 
in that city. 

July 1. At Cambridge, aged 75, the 
Rev. James Barker, formerly Rector of 
Westley in that county. 

At Pattishall, Northamptonshire, aged 
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37, the Rev. Henry Holloway, B.C.L. 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, and 
Curate of Pattishall for the last four years. 
He was the fifth son of the late B. Hol- 
loway, esq. of Lee Place, Oxfordshire. 

In South Audley-street, aged 64, the 
Rev. Thomas Owen, Rector of Hodgeston, 
Pembrokeshire ; to which he was pre- 
sented in 1829 by Sir John Owen, Bart. 

July 2. At Bath, aged 70, the Rev. 
Henry Frederick Bythesea, Rector of 
Nettleton, Wilts (1813). He was the se- 
cond son of Henry Bythesea, esq. by his 
second wife Fanny, daughter of Thomas 
Whittaker, esq. of North Bradley, Wilts. 
He married Eliza, daughter of General 
Meredith, and has left issue one son, who 
married Anne, youngest daughter of Miles 
Adams, esq. of King’s Capel, co. Here- 
ford, and has issue. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 18, At Hyde-park-square, Ellen- 
Mary, only child of the Rev. Joseph 
Thackeray, Rector of Horstead and Col- 
tishill, Norfolk. , 

May 20. Aged 47, George Ireland 
Mills, esq. formerly Deputy-coroner for 
the county of Middlesex. 

May 21. At the house of her grand- 
nephew, Dr. Basham, Chester-st. Grosve- 
nor-pl. aged 84, Mrs. Charlotte Revell. 

Aged 71, John Deacon, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons, Marshal of the Admiralty. 

May 22. At Vauxhall, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Wye, esq. formerly of Oporto. 

In Lowndes-sq. Annie-Hammond, wife 
of the Hon, George A. Browne, brother 
to Lord Kilmaine. She was the daughter 
of Sir Charles Morgan, Knt. and was 
married, first, to St.-John Blacker, esq. 
and secondly, in 1845, to the Hon. George 
Aug. Browne. 

May 23. At the residence of his son, 
Dalston, aged 68, John Tunstall, esq. for- 
merly of Hutton House, Essex, and late 
of Plymouth. 

May 24. 


In Manchester-st. aged 68, 
Mary, widow of Mr. Molteno, of Pall 


June5. At the residence of her son, 
Thomas William King, esq. York Herald, 
Camden Town, aged G8, Mrs. King, relict 
of Mr. Thomas King, of Great Yar- 
mouth. 

June 9. In Connaught-pl. West, aged 
17, Emily-Harriett, second dau. of Ed- 
ward Wigram, esq. 

June 10. At Canonbury-park, aged 
25, John Pirie Charles, esq. 

June 11. At North Bank, Regent’s- 

k, aged 69, Elizabeth, wife of Lt.-Col. 

ames Conway. 
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In Southwick-pl. Elizabeth, wife of Ed- 
ward Bury, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
and dau. of Alexander Henry, esq. M.P. 

June 12, At Woodbine Villa, St. John’s 
Wood, William de Montmorency, esq. of 
Upperwood, Kilkenny, eldest son of the 
late Sir William de Montmorency. 

In the Kingsland-road, aged 86, George 
Breffit, esq. 

At Park House, Gloucester-gate, d 
67, William Ball, esq. formerly of New 
Bond-st. 

June 13. In Mansfield-st. aged 87, the 
Right Hon. Alice-Mary Countess dowager 
of Limerick, and grandmother of the 
present Earl. She was the only dau. and 
heir of Henry Ormsby, esq. of Cloghan, 
co. Mayo; was married in 1783, and left 
a widow in 1844, having had issue a very 
numerous family. 

In Oxford-sq. Hyde Park, aged 72, 
Robert Borrowes, esq. of Gilltown, co. 
Kildare, youngest son of the late Sir Kil- 
dare Borrowes, Bart. M.P. for co. Kil- 
dare. 

June 14. In Mornington-place, George 
Webbe Parson, esq. of Parson’s Estate, 
in the Island of St. Christopher. 

June 16. Aged 62, Richard Kennard, 
esq. M.D. of West Malling. 

ged 65, Samuel Parlour, esq. of Hol- 
loway, late of Addiscombe. 

In Hawley-road, Camden Town, aged 
64, Anne, wife of Charles Royer, esq. re- 
tired Commander R.N. 

Aged 46, John Alexander Galloway, 
esq. C.E. eldest son of the late Alexander 
Galloway, esq. 

Aged 58, Phoebe, wife of James Powell, 
esq. of the Limes, Upper Clapton, and of 
Lime-st. City. 

In Norland-sq. Notting-hill, aged 75, 
Samuel Thurtle, esq. late of the Ad- 
miralty. 

June 17. John Blackburne, esq. late 
of the Madras Civil Service; to which he 
was appointed’in 1814. 

In Great Porland-st. aged 81, Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Gibson. 

June 18. Sarah, wife of Richard Jones, 
esq. of Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 

June 19. In Upper Gloucester-place, 
Crisp Molineux Montgomerie, esq. of Gar- 
boldisham, Norfolk, and Dover, Kent. 

June 20. Aged 63, John Fisher, esq. 
of Dover. 

At Blackheath, aged 75, Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Charles Berkeley, esq. 
late of Biggin, near Oundle, 

June 21. Mary, widow of Capt. John 
Theophilus Keays, 47th Regt. 

In New Bond-st. aged 84, Mr. Michael 
Feetham. 

In Brompton-crescent, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, A. Crawcour, esq. aged 
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71, Sophia, relict of Joseph Levy, esq. of 
Bristol. 

At Upper Clapton, Henrietta- Margaret, 
widow of William Edward Smith, esq. 
and eldest dau. of the late George Frede- 
ric Herbst, esq. 

June 22. In Judd-st. aged 95, Mrs. 
Mary Bishop. 

At Highbury, aged 65, David M‘Laren, 
esq. Manager of the South Australian 
Company. 

Aged 76, John Lack, esq. late of her 
Majesty’s Customs. 

John Wheler, esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
eldest son of the late Rev. William Whe- 
ler, Rector of Sutton-on-Derwent. He 
was appointed a writer in 1830. 

June 23. In Portugal-st. aged 67, 
Frances-Maria, relict of John Stratton, esq. 

June 24. At Combe Wood, aged 25, 
George Francis, eldest surviving son of 
James Gordon Murdoch, esq. 

June 25. In the Clapham-road, aged 
80, Elizabeth, last surviving dau. of the 
late John Bristow, esq. of Reigate. 

In James-st. Buckingham Palace, aged 
81, Thomas Hague, esq. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, aged 36, 
the Rt. Hon. George-John-Frederick Lord 
Viscount Cantilupe, son and heir appa- 
rent of Lord Delawarr, He was formerly 
an officer in the Grenadier Guards, and 
sat in parliament for Helston and for 
Lewes. He has died unmarried, and is 
succeeded in his title by his next brother, 
Major the Hon. C. R. West. His body 
was deposited in the ancient vault of the 
Sackville family at Withyham. 

Caroline, wife of Sir Sandford Graham, 
Bart. She was the third daughter of John 
Langston, esq. of Sarsden House, co. 
Oxford ; was married in 1819, and has left 
issue. 

Aged 61, James Row, esq. of Oxford- 
square, Hyde Park, and Little St. Thomas 
Apostle ; late of Tottenham. 

In Jermyn-st. aged 49; Charles Gros- 
venor Lloyd, esq. eldest son of the late 
Charles Lloyd, esq. of Birmingham. 

June 26. At his son-in-law’s, John 
Bullar, esq. at Putney, aged 76, Andrew 
Tucker Follett, esq. 

In London, Anne-West, youngest dau. 
of the late Robert Walker, esq. of Dover. 

June27. In Sloane-st. the Hon. Esther 
Charlotte Baird, widow of Major-Gen. 
Joseph Baird, and sister of the Rt. Hon. 
Dr. Ludlow Tonson, Lord Bishop of 
Killaloe. She was the eldest daughter of 
William first Lord Riversdale, by Rose, 
eldest dau. of James Bernard, esq. and 
sister to Francis first Earl of Bandon : was 
married in 1802, and left a widow in 1816. 

Aged 60, Clara, eldest child of the late 
Samuel Perchard Piggott, esq. 

14 
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In Euston~place, New-road, aged 59, 
Joseph Belletti, esq. 

June 28. At Holloway, Dr. Carrington, 
for several years resident Medical Officer 
to the Holloway and North Islington Dis- 
pensary. 

The wife of Charles Howard, esq. Up- 
per Gower-st. 

At Maida-hill, Kenelm-Cyril-Deane, 
second son of Dr. Gauntlett. 

In Loughborough-road, Brixton, aged 
66, Capt. John Clarkson. 

At Hackney, aged 69, William James 
Frodsham, esq. F.R.S. of Change-alley, 
Cornhili. 

At the residence of her mother, Craven- 
hill, Hyde Park, Jane, younger dau. of 
the late John Bayntun Scratton, esq. of 
Milton Hall, Prittlewell, Essex. 

Harriet-Ann, wife of F. Le Gros 
Clark, esq. of Spring-gardens. 

June 30.. In Baker-st. Jane, widow of 
Major-Gen. William Wheatley, formerly 
of the Grenadier Guards. She was the 
2d daughter of Thomas Williams, esq. 
M.P. for Great Marlow, and sister to the 
late Owen Williams, esq. M.P. for the 
same place. 

July 1. In Brook-st. aged 77, Richard 
Betenson Dean, esq. for many years Chair- 
man of the Board of Customs. 

In Chester-pl. Kennington Cross, aged 
74, Charles Reynolds, esq. of Manor 
house, Staines. 

July 2. In Grosvenor-row, Pimlico, 
aged 94, Mrs. Elizabeth Vardy. 

George Moseley, esq. late of the Albany. 

July 3. In Wilton-st. Eaton-sq. aged 
20, Elizabeth-Emma-Margaret, fourth 
dau. of the late Major Ralph Henry 
Sneyd. 

In Eccleston-st. Anne-Lindsey, wife of 
Henry Dundas Scott, esq. 

July 4. In Doughty-st. Margaret, 
widow of Abraham Toulmin, esq. of Sur- 
rey-st. Strand. 

‘July 5. In Gloucester-road, Hyde 
Park-gardens, aged 66, William Cook, esq. 

In Somers-pl. Cambridge-sq. aged 35, 
James Adamson, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law. 

Accidentally drowned, at Bankside, while 
stepping from a sailing-boat, aged 21, 
Richard, only son of George Winter, esq. 
iron-merchant, of Bankside, Southwark, 
and Peckham-road. 

At her son’s, Henry Maldon, esq. Rus- 
sell-sq. aged 84, the widow of Jonas Mal- 
den, esq. of Putney. 

July 6. In Pownall-terr. Kennington, 
aged 73, Mr. James Edward Pownall, son 
of the late J. E. Pownall, esq. Tottenham. 

In Berkeley-sq. Eliza, wife of Henry 
Clark, esq. and only dau. of the late 
Oliver Dowlin, esq. Charleville, co. Cork. 
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July 6. Aged 82, John Sharp, esq. 
late of Camberwell, and of Fish-st. Hill. 

July 7.. In Upper Norton-st. Char- 
lotte, wife of Comm. John Sykes, R.N. 

In Oxford-terr. aged 26, Julia, wife of 
W. C. Courtney, esq. 

In Fitzroy-sq. Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry Elliot, esq. 

At Newington-green, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Marshall, esq. 

July 8. In Montagu-st. Portman-sq. 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Charles Bed- 
ford, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, and 
Great George-st. 

At Islington, aged 67, William Bever- 
ley, esq. late of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

July 9. In Harrington-st. Hampstead- 
road, aged 65, Capt. John Rees, one of 
the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. 
He was elected in 1828. 

‘At Chelsea, aged 66, Mrs. Laumann, 
mother of Henry Laumann, esq. LL.D., 
Burlington House, Fulham. 

July 12. In Newgate, by hanging him- 
self, Mr. Walter Watts, late lessee of the 
Olympic and Marylebone theatres. He 
had been sentenced to transportation for 
ten years, on conviction of having stolen 
an. order for 1400/., and a piece of paper 
of the value of one penny, the property of 
his employers, the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, to whom he was a defaulter to the 
amount of 80,0007. His father was an 
old and faithful servant of that establish- 
ment. Only a few hours before, another 
prisoner, named Donovan, also hung him- 
self in Newgate, having been sentenced to 
death for attempting the life of his wife. 
He had been a pugilist. 





Beprorp.—May 10. At the Wood- 
lands, Clapham, aged 70, John Thomas 
Dawson, esq. high sheriff of the county in 
1830. 

Berxs.—June 10, At Binfield, aged 
93, Richard Lowndes, esq. for many years 
Clerk of Assize on the Midland Circuit. 

June 13. At Maidenhead, Louisa, se- 
cond dau. of the late Isaac Pocock, esq. 
of Ray Lodge. 

June 18. At Windsor, aged 71, John 
Clode, esq. Justice of the Peace for the 
borough, of which he had served the of- 
fice of chief magistrate three times. 

June 26. At Wokingham, aged 50, 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late William 
Burrows, esq. of South Lambeth. 

July 6. At her seat, Ascot Place, Ann, 
dau. of the late John Ferard, esq. of En- 
glefield-green. 

Bucxs.—June 9, At Farnham Royal, 
George Bellis, esq. youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. F. W. Bellis. 


June 19. At Great Marlow, aged 80, 
Gent. Maa, Vor. XXXIV. 
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Mary, relict of Joseph Wright, esq. of 
Marlow Mills. 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE.—July 4. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 45, Mr. Andrew Murray, 
curator of the University Botanic-garden. 

CHESHIRE.—June 27. At Rowton, 
aged 75, Frances-Beatrix, second dau. of 
the late H. Tomkinson, esq. of Dorfold. 

June 29. At Chester, aged 75, Wil- 
liam Morgan, esq. formerly of Ravens- 
dale, co. Kildare. 

July 6. Aged 73, William Cluley, esq. 
of Altrincham. 

July 8. At Trafford Hall, aged 59, R. 
G. Perryn, esq. 

Cornwatui.—June 25. At the Bar, 
Falmouth, aged 50, W. R. Broad, esq. 
merchant. 

June 27. At Truro, aged 79, Mary 
Anne, dau. of the late James Kempe, esq. 
and sister of the late Lady Devonshire. 

June 28. At Truro, aged 60, Charles 
R. Griffiths, esq. late her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Buenos Ayres. 

CuMBERLAND.—July 3. At White- 
haven, aged 70, William Affleck, esq. for- 
merly of Liverpool. 

Devon.— April 10. At Torquay, in his 
20th year, Bernard, only son of Samuel 
Spurrett, esq. of Banbury. 

June 14. At Mount Radford, near 
Exeter, Colonel Craigie, who committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. He was a 
retired Lieut.-Col. in the Bengal Army. 

June 17. Of consumption, aged 27, 
Henry, youngest son of the late Lieut. 
John Niess, of St. Thomas. 

At Teignmouth, aged 66, Hugh Chud- 
leigh Standert, esq. of Taunton. 

June 18. At Plymouth, aged 63, Char- 
lotte, widow of William D. Sole, esq. so- 
licitor, Devonport, and dau. of the late 
Rev. James Coffin, Vicar of Linkinhorne, 
Cornwall. 

June 28. At Instow, near Barnstaple, 
aged 76, Thomas Draper, esq. Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. This veteran officer 
had been surgeon in the army for more 
than 50 years, and had seen much service 
in Egypt, the Peninsular war, Canada, 
Demerara, West Indies, and other places. 
He was at the battle of Maida, in Calabria; 
in Sir John Moore’s retreat, in Spain; 
and in the Waterloo campaign, for which 
he was publicly thanked by Government. 

July 1. At Stoke Damerel, aged 75, 
Mary, wife of John Lindsay Angus, esq. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At Exeter, aged 62, Peter Wyatt, esq. 
of Islington, surgeon. 

July 3. At Ilfracombe, aged 62, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Francis Kingdon, esq. of 
Great Torrington, and eldest dau. of the 
late Very Rev. Joseph Palmer, Dean of 
Cashel. 

2G 
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July 4. At Tavistock, aged 78, Thomas 
Windeatt, esq. 

July 7. At Killerton, aged 76, Mr. John 
Birmingham, who for upwards of 60 years 
had been in the service of Sir Thomas 
Acland and his family, and for half that pe- 
riod had faithfully discharged the respon- 
sible office of superintending their landed 
property. 

July 9. At Witheridge, aged 73, Tho- 
mas Comins, esq. 

Dorsxet.—June 9. At Milborne St. 
Andrew, the Rev. John Lesson, Wesleyan 
minister, of Sherborne—a man of great 
talent. 

June 11. At Weymouth, aged 27, 
William Munro Aitchison, esq. eldest son 
of Capt. Aitchison, R.N 

June 28. At Morden, Lucy-Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Wyndham. 

July 8. At Lyme Regis, aged 62, Mr. 
James Munden, merchant, and one of the 
Town Councillors of the borough. 

DurHaM.—June 13. Aged 50, Alger- 
non Smith, esq. the last surviving son of 
the late William Smith, esq. of Old Elvet, 
Durham. 

June 14. At his residence, Stockton- 
upon-Tees, aged 80, Richard Dickson, esq. 

Essex.—May 19. At Upton, aged 62, 
Charlotte, wife of Thomas Chapman, esq. 
of Sydney, New South Wales. 

June 15. At Upton-pl. Miss Weld, dau. 
of the late William Weld, esq. and sister 
of Capt. Weld, R.N. 

June 21. At the Rectory, Stapleford 
Abbots, aged 71, Frances-Percy, widow of 
the Rev. London King Pitt, for several 
years Chaplain to the British Factory at 
St. Petersburgh, and mother of the Rev. 
Charles Whitnorth Pitt, Rector of Staple- 
ford Abbot’s. 

June 24, At Warlies Park, near Walt- 
ham Abbey, aged 83, Wm. Banbury, esq. 

June 30. Margaretta-Maria, wife of 
John Purkis, esq. of Sturmer Hall, and 
dau. of the late Rev. John Nottidge, Rec- 
tor of East Hanningfield. 

At Honeylands, near Waltham Abbey, 
Newell Connop, esq. Treasurer of the So- 
ciety for Building and Repairing Churches, 
and a munificent contributor to other 
charities connected with the Established 
Church. 

July 1, At Colchester, at the residence 
of his sister, aged 76, William H. Savage, 
esq. of Gower-st. 

GiovcesteR.—June7. At the rectory, 
Toddington, Harriet, sixth dau. of the 
late Rev. J. S. Sawbridge, Rector of Wel- 
ford, Berks. 

At Cheltenham, aged 84, Miss Frances 
Capper. 

June 9. At Coleford, while on a visit 
to his son the Rev. John Penny, aged 77, 
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John Penny, esq. of Albert-st. Regent’s- 
park. 

June 12. At Clifton, Frances, wife of 
Jobn Harris, esq. and fifth dau. of the 
late Rev. John Jones, of Foy, co. Heref. 

Junel7. At Cheltenham, Mary-Anné, 
only child of Chiselden Henson, esq, of 
Bainton House, Northamptonshire. 

June 19. At Cheltenham, aged 85, 
William Guest, esq. 

June 21. At Cheltenham, aged 69, 
Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
Oldnall, and sister of the late Sir Wm. 
Oldnall Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

June 23. At Redland, near Bristol, 
aged 91, William Coathupe, esq. 

June 24. At Cheltenham, Charles 
Makepeace, esq. late Major in the 4th 
Dragoon Guards. 

July 2. At Cheltenham, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Wright, of the late Royal 
Staff Corps. He attained his rank in 
1830, and was placed on half-pay in 1839. 
He was present at Waterloo. 

July 3. At Eastington House, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Charles Hooper, esq. 

June 4, At Newham, Henry Hill Evans, 
esq. third and youngest son of the late 
Col. Evans, of St. Edmond’s, Tivoli, 
Cheltenham. 

Hants.—-June 11. At Alverstoke, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of James Hoskins. esq. 

June 16. At Gosport, aged 61, Lieut. 
George Cosens, minister of Providence 
Chapel, Chichester. 

June 18. At Havant, aged 68, George 
Augustus Shaw, esq. 

Alfred Johnson, esq. of Southampton- 
villa, Highgate-hill. 

At Buckland Cottage, near Portsmouth, 
the residence of her son-in-law the Rev. 
H. B. Snooke, M.A., Incumbent of All 
Saints’, Portsea, aged 82, Mary-Ann, re- 
lict of Capt. James Nash, R.N., of Tor- 
point, Cornwall. 

June 22. At Park-hill, Burley, aged 
67, Redston Warner, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 74, Martha, relict of 
Edward Hawes, esq. of Woodford, Essex. 

June 24. At Christchurch, aged 73, 
Mr. Scales, for many years barrack-master. 

June 26. At Winchester, aged 82, 
Louisa Matilda, widow of William Nevill, 
esq. and mother of Capt. Nevill, R.N. 

June 28. Drowned, whilst bathing, at 
Bournemouth, William-Richard, son of 
the late Rev. L. J. Boor, of Bodmin. 

HereEForp.—June 16. At Hereford, 
aged 26, Elizabeth-Jane, wife of the Rev. 
George Goodenough Hayter, M.A. and 
dau. of Joseph Mountford, esq. of Exeter. 

June 25. Aged 22, Thomas, third sur- 
viving son of James Thomas Woodhouse, 
“~ of Leominster. 

ERTS.—-June 16. At Bushey-heath, 
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Mary-Helen, widow of John Houlton 
Marshall, Comm. R.N. 

June 24. At Ridge Vicarage, aged 86, 
Susannah-Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
Henry Hesketh Gower, of Great Marlow. 

July 7. At Hertford, aged 80, John 
Alchorne, esq. 

Kent.—May 28. At Margate, Eliza, 
surviving dau. of the late William Barth, 
esq. of Great Yarmouth: her mother having 
lost a husband, daughter-in-law, and nephew 
within two months. 

June 15. At Hythe, aged 52, Jane, 
wife of Phillips Monypenny, esq. 

June 17. At Gore-court, near Maid- 
stone, aged 8, Louisa-Tatton, dau. of the 
Rev. Tatton Brockman, of Beachborough. 

June 20. Mrs. Theresa Philo Bazal- 
gette, of Tunbridge Wells, widow of Capt. 
Joseph William Bazalgette, R.N. 

June 21. At Elham, aged 92, Mrs. 
Jane Dawson, leaving descendants to the 
number of 106. 

June 22. At the residence of her mo- 
ther, Canterbury, aged 34, Lydia-Emily, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Howis, esq. 

June 23. At Canterbury, aged 58, the 
Hon, Mrs. Bunbury Isaac. 

June 24, At Tunbridge Wells, Albert, 
eldest son of William Stone, esq. 

June 25. Aged 73, Henry Swinny, esq. 
of Gravesend. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Beeching, esq. of Tonbridge Wells. 

June 26. At Lords, Sheldwich, aged 
68, Charles Dupin, esq. 

June 28. At Margate, aged 64, Mrs. 
Mary-Anne Bowron, of Aberdeen-pl. 
Maida-hill, relict of Michael Bowron, esq. 

July 4. At Charing, aged 78, Thomas 
Prescott Wilks, esq. surgeon. 

Aged 86, the relict of Robert Salter, 
esq. of Margate. 

LancastTeR.—May 20. M.E. Paulet, 
esq. of Seaforth House, near Liverpool. 

June 5. At Rose Grove, Longsight, 
near Manchester, aged 82, Mrs. Freeman. 

June 14. At Mere-bank, near Liver- 
pool, aged 64, Ann, widow of William 
Myers, esq. : 

June 18. At Liverpool, James Ander- 
son, esq. of Hill Street Mills, Glasgow. 

June 19. At Merton-bank, near St. 
Helen’s, aged 73, Beatrice, relict of 
William Bromilaw, esq. 

June 20. At Liverpool, Philadelphia, 
wife of W. H. Duncan, esq. M.D. 

June 24. At Seacombe, near Liver- 
pool, Christina, the eldest surviving dau. 
of the late James Hervey, esq. of Man- 
chester, and sister of T. K. Hervey, esq. 
of London. 

July 6. At Oak Hill, near Liverpool, 
Thurstan Dale, esq. of Ashbourn, formerly 
Major in the 4th Foot. 
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Leicester.—June 2. Aged 78, Jo- 
seph Spencer Cardale, esq. of Leicester. 

June 19. At Dalby Hall, aged 40, 
Honoria, wife of E. B. Hartopp, esq. She 
was the second dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. William Gent, and was married in 
1834. 

Lincotn.—June 14. At Partney, near 
Spilsby, aged 85, Mary, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. George Maddison. 

June 27. At Binbrook, aged 68, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Robert Johnson, esq. 

July 3. At Spalding, aged 55, Thomas 
Brabins Measure, esq. elder son of the late 
Brabins Measure, esq. of Graft House, 
Pinchbeck. 

MippLesex.— June 8. At Staines, 
aged 50, Mrs. Martha Love Chapman. 

June 19. At Hampstead, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, aged 73, George 
Lamb, esq. 

June 22. At Uxbridge Common, aged 
77, the Rev. William Walford, late Pastor 
of the Congregational Church at the Old 
Meeting, Uxbridge, and formerly resident 
Tutor at Homerton College. 

June 28. At Wraysbury, aged 38, John 
Shelton, esq. M.R.C.S.L, and E. eldest 
surviving son of the late William Shelton, 
esq. Landing Surveyor of her Majesty’s 
Customs, of Port Newry, Ireland. 

June 30. At Bromley, aged 69, Susan, 
wife of Aineas Coffey, esq. 

July 1. At Hampton Court, aged 74, 
Joel Hethrington, esq. 

July 3. Aged 84, Richard Whiting, of 
Tottenham. 

July 6. William Gilbert, of Tottenham, 
son of William Gilbert, esq. of Finchley. 

Monmovutru.—June 10. At Coed Avon, 
near Blaenavon, aged 81, John Griffith, 
esq. Hewas, for a considerable period of 
his long life, manager and engineer of the 
Blaenavon Iron Works, and also proprie- 
tor and landlord of the Crown inn, at that 
place. By a life of industry and integrity 
he acquired property to the amount of 
14,0002. a-year, which fortune goes into 
the possession of R. Wheely, esq. and 
family, of the Pentre, near Abergavenny, 
who married his grand-dau. Miss Jenkins, 
the only child of the late Rev. J. Jenkins, 
Rector of Llanfoist. 

NorFro_k.—June 23. At Norwich, aged 
78, William Robinson, esq. one of the 
Charity Trustees of that city. 

June 24.—At Pulham, aged 67, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. William Leigh, Rector of 
that parish, and for many years incumbent 
of Bilston, Staffordshire. 

June 27. At Norwich, aged 21, Alice, 
youngest dau. of W. Rackham, esq. and 
July 7, aged 28, Richard, his second sur- 
viving son, 

NortHampron.—June 6. At Green’s 
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Norton, near Towcester, aged 78, Alice, 
widow of Thos. Kingston, esq. formerly 
solicitor at Towcester. 

June 11. At the Rev. Robert Bell’s, 
Eye parsonage, near Peterborough, Lydia, 
relict of Thomas Bell, M.D. of Dublin. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — June 1. At 
Warkworth, aged 73, John Forster, esq. 
formerly of London. 

June 27. Aged 43, George Bates, esq. 
of Heddon-on-the Wall. 

Oxrorp. — June 14. At Wytham 
Lodge, near Oxford, in consequence of a 
fall from her horse, Alicia-Ellen, only 
dau. of the late Capt. John Peter Wilson, 
H.E.I.C.S. by Eliza, daughter of Henry 
Lumsden, esq. (now Lady Seton) and niece 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, 
K.C.B. Her body was interred in the 
churchyard of Sandford by the side of that 
of her only brother, who was drowned at 
Oxford a few years ago. 

June 23. At Stadhampton, near Ox- 
ford, Edward Gilbert, esq. late of Her 
Majesty’s Ordnance Office, Tower. 

Satop.—June 6G. At Aston, near Lud- 
low, aged 60, J. Marston, esq. 

SomERSET.—June 13. At Bath, Eliza, 
dau. of the late William Paul, esq. of 
Scarborough, barrister-at-law, and bencher 
of Gray’s-inn. 

June 15. At Kelston, the residence of 
his father the Dean of York, aged 42, 
Robert D. Cockburn, esq. 

June 18. At Oakfield, Brislington, 
aged 29, Elizabeth-Augusta, wife of Ed- 
win Lydell Fox, esq. 

June 27. At Bath, aged 85, Miss C. 
Ramsden. 

June 28. At Bedminster, Samuel 
Brown, jun. esq. eldest son of Samuel 
Brown, esq. of Crediton, a magistrate for 
the city of Bristol, and trustee of some of 
the most important charities there. 

June 30. At Lyncombe, Bath, aged 
74, Frederick Holbrooke, esq. formerly 
Capt. 30th Foot, and 14th Light Dragoons. 

July 4. Charlotte Arthurina, wife of 
L. B. Williams, esq. of Bath. 

Srarrorp.—June 11. At the residence 
of her son, Penkhull parsonage, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Stretch. 

June 21. At Lowe-hill, aged 73, John 
Pountney, esq. 

July 2, At Stone, aged 18, Thomas- 
Stone, student of King’s College, London, 
and eldest son of Joseph Heeley, esq. 

Surrore.—June 12. At Ivy Lodge, 
Woodbridge, aged 59, Talbot Smith, esq. 
late of Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. 

June $6. At Lowestoft, aged 73, Mrs. 
Katharine Gurney, eldest dau. of the late 
John Gurney, esq. of Earlham Hall, co. 
Norfolk, 

July 4. At Ipswich, after an affliction 
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of 21 years, aged 71, J. P. Jarmain, gent. 
late of Brantham. 

Surrey.—June 10. At Chinthurst- 
lodge, Wonersh, aged 72, John Mabanke, 
esq.a skilful and benevolent medical prac- 
titioner. He married in 1802 Anne-Sten- 
house, dau. of David Littlejohn, esq. of 
Edinburgh, by whom he has left surviv- 
ing issue. In 1807 he married, secondly, 
Harriet, dau. of Adm. Forest, of Binfield, 
Berkshire, who pre-deceased him, and by 
whom he left no issue. 

June 13. At Sunmead-house, Fetcham, 
aged 87, Miss Girdler. 

June 15. At his mother’s, Mrs. Parson, 
Balham-hill, aged 37, S. K. Parson, esq. 
assistant-surgeon E. I. Co.’s service, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Parson. 

At Hackbridge, Wallington, aged 58, 
George A. Goad, esq. 

At Wimbledon, of a rapid decline, aged 
19, Louisa-Charlotte, dau. of Capt. Wil- 
liam John Williams, inspector of prisons. 

June 23. At Bookham Lodge, James 
Templer, esq. 

June 28. At Betchworth, aged 70, Jane, 
widow of James Sheffield Brooks, esq. 

July 2. At Kingston, aged 72, Mr. John 
Reed, one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
town, who by a life’ of unwearied perse- 
veraace and economy, from being the owner 
of an humble wicker basket whichcontained 
the whole of his worldly goods, became the 
proprietor of a handsome shop and a good 
fortune. Mr. Reed has been for many 
years an alderman in the corporation, and 
trustee of the public charities. 

July 5. Matilda, wife of Edward Jesse, 
esq. of Richmond, and dau. of the late Sir 
John Morris, Bart. of Clasemont, Glam. 

Sussex.—June 10, while on a visit to 
Robert Young, esq. Battle, aged 21, Em- 
ma, youngest dau. of the late Joseph Hill, 
esq. of Hereford. 

June 16. At Hastings, Ellen-Ann, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Floud, and only dau. 
of Thomas Castle, esq. of Upper Tooting. 

June 19. At Bognor, aged 31, John- 
Haywood, son of the late John Haywood 
Alsop, esq. of Leek, Staffordshire. 

June 20. At Mayfield, aged 22, Ca- 
therine, wife of the Rev. Charles Pittman 
Longland, dau. of Mr. William Neales, 
Sandwich, Kent. 

June 26. At Hastings, aged 24, Joseph 
Priestley, only son of Joseph Parkes, esq. 
of Whitehall-pl. Westminster. 

June 27. At Henfield Lodge, aged 70, 
Elizabeth, widow of Robert Melvil, esq. 
of Amsterdam. 

June 28. At Ashington, aged 95, Philip 
Norris, esq. late of Southstoke. 

July 1. At Chichester, aged 87, Mrs. 
Rassell. 

July 2. At Brighton, John William 
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Ferguson, esq. Postmaster of Brighton for 
upwards of 50 years. 

July 3. At Brighton, aged 69, Sir 
Ralph Rice. The deceased was member 
of an old Carmarthenshire family, latterly 
settled in Surrey. He was called to the 
bar by the Inner Temple in 1805, and 
went the Western circuit for a considerable 
period. In 1817 he was appointed re- 
corder of Penang, and he subsequently 
became one of the Puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court in Bombay. 

July 10. At Lyminster, near Arundel, 
aged 83, Mary, relict of Jeremiah Lear, esq. 

Warwick.—June 16. At Bloomsbury, 
Birmingham, aged 73, Ann, widow of John 
Griffis, esq. formerly Capt. 14th Drag. 

June 17. At Rugby, aged 31, Anna- 
Thorne, eldest dau. of Fred. Ricketts, esq. 

June 21. At Leamington, Anne, wife 
of Samuel Grimshawe, esq. of Errwood 
Hall, Cheshire. 

June 28. At Dunchurch, Elizabeth, 
wife of F. Gardner, esq. surgeon. 

June 30. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Joseph Williamson, esq. Bubben- 
hall, Aun, relict of William Umbers, esq. 
of Weston Hall. 

July 6. At Barford House, Barford, 
near Warwick, aged 62, John White, esq. 

WESTMERLAND. — June 17. At Ap- 


pleby, aged 53, George Thwaites, esq. M.D. 


Witts.—June 10. Aged 20, Ann, 2d 
dau. of John Tanner, esq. of Yatesbury. 

June 15. Aged 76, Sarah, relict of 
George Fort Cooper, esq. formerly of Holt. 

June 16. Birtha-Emmelina, wife of the 
Rev. Edmund William Estcourt, Rector 
of Long Newnton. 

Lately. At Chippenham, aged 74, Wm. 
Poole, esq. many years a partner in the 
late banking firm of Gundry and Co. 

July 1. In the Close, Salisbury, aged 
76, Catherine, relict of Henry Brooke, esq. 

Worcester.—May 22. At the resi- 
dence of William Evans, esq. Stourbridge, 
Mary, sister of the above, and of the late 
Sir John Evans, of Erbistock Hall. 

June 15. At Bromyard, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Deveroux. 

June 26. At Seed Green, near Stour- 
port, aged 14, gentleman-cadet Edward 
Crane Wright, of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Wright, C.B. 39th regt. 

At Great Malvern, Henry Bonar, esq. 

June 27. At Allan Bank, Great Mal- 
vern, aged 56, Maria, widow of the Rev. 
William Scott, formerly rector of Ald- 
ridge, Staffordshire. 

Lately. At Laughern, near Worcester, 
aged 82, George Munn, esq. 

July 8. At Boughton, near Worcester, 
aged 82, Mrs. Susanna Grane. 

Yor«.—June 12. At Bradford, aged 
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55, James Garnett, esq. an alderman of 
that borough. 

June 13. At Airy Hill, near Whitby, 
Elizabeth, wife of James Walker, esq. and 
eldest dau. of W. S. Chapman, esq. of 
High Stakesby, near Whitby. 

June 18. Aged 76, Mrs. Theodosia 
Brooke, of Gateforth House, near Selby, 
and of Church Cliff House, Filey, and 
last surviving dau. of Humphrey- Brooke 
Osbaldeston, esq. late of Hunmanby. 

June 19. At Helmsley, aged 18, An- 
thony-Lambert, second son of the Rev. 
G. Dixon, M.A. Vicar of Helmsley. 

June 22. At Scarbro’, aged 44, Richard 
Caton, esq. M.D. 

July 6. At Felkirk Vicarage, the resi- 
dence of her son, aged 86, Dorothy, relict 
of the Rev. John Graham, late Rector of 
St. Saviour and St. Mary Bishophill the 
Elder, both in York. 

At Clough House, near Huddersfield, 
aged 41, Mr. John Wilson, late Manager 
of the West-Riding Union Banking Comp. 

Wa ers.—June 22. At Cadoxton Lodge, 
near Neath, Glamorgansh. Margaret-Eli- 
zabeth, relict of George Tennant, esq. 

Lately. At the Rhyddings, near Swan- 
sea, aged 50, George Huxham, esq. 

July 3. Aged 64, Anne, relict of Tho- 
mas Nevile Guest, esq. of Cardiff. 

July 7. At Tythegeston-court, Gla- 
morgansh. Jane-Emma, wife of the Rey. 
Rob. Knight, Rector of Newton Nottage. 

ScoTLanp.—May 11. At Aberdeen, 
aged 72, Dr. Philip Tidyman, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

June 4. At Moness House, Perthshire, 
aged 63, John William Lamb Campbell, 
esq. of Glenfalloch. 

June 7. At Edinburgh, Mary, widow 
of Gen. Sir James Hay, K.C.H., Col. of 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards, and for some 
time Lieut.-Gov. of Edinburgh Castle. 

June 11. At Victoria Park, Ayr, David 
Wilson, esq. 

June 13. At Glasgow, Samuel L. Reid, 
esq. of Trinidad, second son of Capt. 
Charles Hope Reid, of Grangehill, Ayr- 
shire, R.N. 

June 18. In the wreck of the Orion, 
at Portpatrick, Alexander M‘Neill, esq. of 
Ardlussa, Jura, and his wife Anne-Eliza- 
beth, fourth dau. of the late John Car- 
stairs, esq. of Stratford Green, Essex, with 
Cecil-Anne and Hester-Mary, their eldest 
and youngest daughters; also Thomas B, 
Bennett, esq. of Chester; and John Pearce, 
esq. of Mevagissey, Cornwall. 

June 20. At Edinburgh, Isabella Fraser 
Mackenzie, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Ken- 
neth F. Mackenzie, H.E.I.C.S. 

June21. At Hamilton, Christina-Dewar, 
wife of Samuel Simpson, esq. of King’s 
Grange. 
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June26. At Corehouse, George Crans- 
toun, esq. late one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, by the title 
of Lord Corehouse. 

June 27. At Edinburgh, Grace-The- 
resa-Emmeline, eldest dau. of Sir Wm. 
F. Elliot, Bart. of Stobs and Wells. 

duly 29. At Newton House, Moray- 
shire, Alexander Porteath, esq. of Newton, 
and a Deputy Lieut. of that county. 

IRELAND.—June 3. AtArdglass, Down- 
shire, aged 78, Martha, relict of Major- 
Gen. William Alexander, and dau. of Sir 
Robert Waller, Bart. of Newport. 

June 5. At Turlough Park, Mayo, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas George Fitzgerald, 
formerly of Maperton House, Somerset, 
and Boldshay Hall, Yorkshire. 

GuERNSEY.—June 15. Aged 58, Wil- 
liam Henry Humby, esq. late of Welling- 
ton-st. London. 

East Inpies.—Feb. 23. At Nainghat, 
Kishnaor division, Bengal, Brevet Capt. 
and Lieut. Henry Russell, eldest son of 
F. W. Russell, esq. judge of Hooghley, 
and son-in-law of Mr. W. Holroyd, of 
Leeds. 

March 26. At Ahmednugger, Honoria- 
Florence, wife of A. Fletcher Davidson, 
esq. Assistant Superintendent Revenue 
Survey and Assessment, only dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. W. P. Tucker, Deputy 
Adj.-Gen. Bombay Army.” 

April 27. At Singhur, near Poonah, 
Elizabeth-Anne, wife of Major Stuart, 
14th Regt. B.N.I. and youngest dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. Willis. 

April 30, At Secunderabad, the wife 


of Brigadier-Gen. J. P. James, and dau. 


of Cornelius Tripe, esq. of Devonport. 

May 9. At Calcutta, aged 28, Samuel 
Longden, esq. 

Est InpiESs.— April 16. At Antigua, 
aged 79, the Hon. Paul Horsford, mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Council, and form- 
erly Chief Justice of that island. 

May 9. At Gilnock Hall, Jamaica, the 
Hon. Duncan Robertson, member of Her 
Majesty’s Council in that island, where 
he had resided for nearly fifty years. 

June 8. At Ordnance Island, aged 30, 
Algernon S. Tripe, esq. late senior clerk 
in the Ordnance Department, Jamaica, 
fifth son of C. Tripe, esq. of Devonport. 

Asroap.—Dec. 17. At sea, on his 
passage to Australia, Dr. Mac Mullin, 

eputy Inspector Gen. Army Medical 
Department. 

Dee. 25. At Geelong, Australia, aged 
24, Mr. Charles Jennings, surgeon, young- 
est son of the late Mr. Robert Jennings, 
of Cheapside. 

March 1. At Rio de Janeiro, aged 30, 
Joha Kidman Stewart, son of the late 
Capt. John Stewart, R.A.D., of Margate. 
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April 11. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
William, eldest son of the late William 
Hamilton, esq. of the War Office. 

April 12. At Accra, Africa, aged 30, 
Frederick Burton Phillipson, esq. Assist- 
ant Surgeon to the Forces, third son of 
the late Major G. B. Phillipson, Hon. 
E.1.C.’s Service. 

April 14. On her passage to the Cape 
of Good Hope, aged 19, Louisa, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. H. Hutton, Rector of 
Filleigh, Devonshire. 

At Bagneres-de-Luchon, France, Louisa- 
Mary, wife of Col. J. E. Jones, Assistant 
Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. Woolwich. 

May 11. At Malaga, whilst on a cruise 
in his yacht, in the Mediterranean, aged 
62, George Clarke, esq. of Wyndham 
House, Brighton. 

May 15. At Freiwalden, in Silesia, 
aged 30, John William Drummond, esq. 
H.E.1.C.S. third son of John Drummond, 
esq. of Mulgrave House, Fulham. 

Suddenly, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
aged 16, John Edward William, second 
son of F. W. Benecke, esq. of Denmark 
hill, Surrey. 

May 16. In the Hospital at Malta, 
George Wilmot Blackwell, Midshipman 
of H.M. ship Caledonia, second son of the 
late George Graham Blackwell, esq. of 
Ampney Park, Gloucestershire. 

May 17. Atsea, aged 21, David, eldest 
son of the Rev. David Markham, Rector 
of Great Horksley, Essex, and Canon of 
Windsor. 

May 18. At Madeira, Joseph, son of 
William Patrick, esq. of Upper Clapton, 
and Limehouse. 

May 19. At Paris, the Marchioness of 
Beauharnais, mother-in-law of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden. 

May 24. At Calais, aged 72, Henry 
Robinson Hartley, esq. of Southampton. 

May 25. At Naples, Isabella, wife of 
the Marquis de Riario Sforza, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of his Silician Majesty at 
Florence, and dau. of the late Admiral 
Lockhart. 

At Pisa, aged 25, Maria-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Harington, 
M.D. having survived her father only six 
weeks. 

At Madeira, aged 76, Lieut.-Col. John 
Mac Mahon, half-pay, unattached, 

May 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
48, Capt. John Forbes, late of the 92nd 
Highlanders. 

May 29. At Erlangen, Bavaria, aged 
61, the Baron Henri Von Sturz, for many 
years a member of the Stock Exchange. 

May 31. At Abingdon, Pennsylvania, 
aged 34, Elijah Waring, esq. of Phila- 
delphia, only surviving nephew of the late 
Edward Waring, esq. of Bristol, 
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Lately. At Havre, Sophia-Test, wife 
of William Farr, M.D. and second dau. of 
the late William Coney, esq. of Water- 
den, Norfolk. 

June3. At Paris, Mary-Ann, widow 
of John Tatham, esq. of Dorset-pl. Dorset- 
sq. London. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, aged 55, Anna- 
Eliza, wife of Count Hawks le Grice. 

June 4. At the Hague, aged 6, His 
Royal Highness William Frederick Mau- 
rice of the Netherlands, second son of his 
Majesty the King. His Royal Highness 
was born Sept. 15, 1843. 

June 7. At Fontainebleau, on his way 
to Italy, Frederick Mansell Reynolds, 
esq. late of Wilton House, Jersey, eldest 
son of the late Frederick Reynolds, the 
celebrated dramatist. He was the author 
of ‘* Miserrimus,’’ and one or two other 
works of fiction, and the first editor of 
Heath’s “ Keepsake.”’ 

June 9. At Avignon, France, aged 30, 
John Hagan, jun. esq. late of Baker-st. 

June 13. At Calais, (on his way to 
London from Paris), aged 76, Dr. Kirby, 
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M.D. He was at the battles of Salamanca 
and Waterloo. 

June 14. At Florence, aged 62, Maria- 
Andrea, relict of Austin Shinkwin, esq. 
eldest dau. of Don Manuel De la Torre. 

On-board the Severn, on his 
from Ceylon, aged 30, Edward, second 
son of Lieut-Col. Grantham, R.A. 

June 19. On board the Indus, within 
four hours of arriving at Southam yond 
aged 20, Wentworth- p aol secon 
of the late Joseph Dillon, esq. 

June 21. At Hanover, aged 63, Au- 
gustine Skottowe, esq. for 43 years of the 
office of Her Majesty’s Paymaster General. 

June 22. At Coblentz, Prussia, aged 
20, Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Wodsworth; Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Sandwich, Kent. 

June 29. At Bruxelles, George-Forster, 
esq. of Egham, Surrey, and Elim, Jamaica. 

July 3. At the Eaux Bonnes, Pyre- 
nees, Frederick John Cuthbert, esq. 

July 9. Tn Paris, General Boyer, the 
former President of the Republic of Hayti. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 


Saturday, | Under! 15 to 
15. | 60. 


} 


| ; 
60 and | | age not Total. | Males, | Females. | 7 
upwards. | | Specified. 


| 





212 
151 
142 | 
197 


} 
369 
351 | 
362 | 
406 | 


June 29 
July 6 
» 43 
» 20 


290 
267 | 
2565 | 


| 
| 
374 | 
| 


| 





10 | 781 


425 
388 
386 
439 


531 | 
406 | 
395 | 
424 | 


1 | 956 | 
2 |; 794 


5 363 | 


| 





Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8. d, &s d. a 5 
46 7 24 4 18 5 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, JuLy 21. 


Peas. 
o. Bs 
27 0 


Ba s. d. 


Rye. Beans. 
22 0 25 1 


PRICE OF HOPS, Jury 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 0s. to 57. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 58. to 102. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 29. 
Hay, 27. 12s. to 37, 10s.—Straw, 1/. Is. to 12. 8s.—Clover, 21. 5s. to 41. 8s. 
SMITHFIELD, Juny 29. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ....5. eee00e4-28 6d. to 3s. 10d. 
Mutton ...........38 Od. to 4s. 2d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 29 :— 


Beasts......... British, 3,259........ Foreign, 


Veal ..cssccececeee 28 8d. to 3s. 10d. 
Pork...kseccevcseed8 2d. to 4s. Od. 


601........ Total, 3,860 








Sheep. éscs.cées - 49 28,180... ceccee » 2,520 
Calves......+0 ” 309... cccces ” 
Pigs s50000b0.00 ” Tees aean ” Diccesbéc ” 
COAL MARKET, Juny 26. 
Walls Ends, &c. 13s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 14s. 3d, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 


etee eens ” 30,700 
204s. costae ” 513 
242 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1850, both inclusive. 
naa re Therm. || Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. ! r} | E : . 
Weather. || 5 S ; Weather. 
] ee) 
. | July jin. | 
| fi.cy.r.lg.thr. | ll | 63 ‘|fair, cloudy 
ido. do. do. || 65 do. do. rain 
do. do. do, ie 60 ‘do. 
\do. 62 2 ldo. do. 
do.do.slht.rn. | 73 ‘ido. do. 
do. do. do. do. || 73 i|do. do. 
do. do. | 65 > 93 ‘do. do. 
84: |'do. do. | 63 ; 98 Ir fr. r.thr.ltg. 
rain 63 j » 97 |do. do. 
fine, cloudy 63 | » 98 || 
do. do. 2 65 | ; 98 | ido. do. do. 
cly.hy.shs.tr. 70 | , 98 ||fine, cloudy 
00 |\do. fair 74 | , 88 |'do. do. hy.rn. 
fr.cdy.hy.shs. 66 | ‘ ° 94 |ldo. do. 
ldo. do. 60 | f+ 3a {heavy rain 


| Day of 
Month. 





— 
s 
o 
® 





SSSR 
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SCODNIOUR WN 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


er Cent. 
nsols 

Stock. 

India 


0! 





31 per Cent. 
Annuities, 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
India Bonds. 


ap 





| June & July. 


972, 8} nee eee ee a 67 70 pm. 
975 ———'— 86 90 pm. 67-70 pm. 
983 | | 67 70 pm. 
983 83 | —_—_—_ 87 _: 67 pm. 





98} | | 67 pm. 
_ 985 83 | | 67 70 pm. 
984 ——| $0 pm. | 67 70pm. 
99 —— 90 pm.| 67 70 pm. 
99 | 8g \—— /—  & pm 67 70 pm. 
99 | 83 | 87 90 pm. 67 70 pm. 
99 | 82 | — a 8789 pm.| 67 70 pm. 
99 83 | 9745— 2655) 87 90 pm.| 67 70 pm. 
99 | 83 -——— 87 90 pm.| 70pm. 
98z| 83 -——|_____87 90 pm,| 70 67 pm. 
98 ——|_— —— 268 | 90 pm. | 66 69 pm. 
973 | 2 | 9e4|——_'_|_|_igg 87 pm.| 66 69 pm. 
972 | et 96% 1063 268 _ 90 pm. 69 pm. 
97; ORE Sate re EP pm. 3 
97; 094 83 -— 107g —88 91 pm. 
973 | 99 | 83 ——106} 269389 91 onl 
973 | | 99 |_—___"270 91 88 pm.| 
973 | 99 83 ————268 ———, 
974 | 99 | 3 | ——_—___— 
972 | | 993, 82 | 989 ——— 
972 | 993 83 |i | 92 pm. | 6 
972 | | 995 —————— —— 90 pm. 
97; 962 993 83 —————— 89 pm. 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 








J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








